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PREFACE 



In prqparing for the press a selecium of the wri* 
tings of William Lboobtt it is proper to state the 
precise object which has been had in view. The 
wish of his friends is tore-publish such of his writings 
as will give a true picture of the mind and character of 
the man whom they so much lament ; and in dis- 
charging the duty confided to me I have endeavour'* 
ed faithfully to carry out this idea. To do thi% 
however, it has not been thought necessary or desira- 
ble to revive and perpetuate the temporary controvert 
sies, in which the editor of a newspaper becomes 
almost inevitably eutaagled ; and therefore, although 
many of the pieces <;^ this class were, at the time they 
appeared, among those which attracted the most at- 
tention, they have, with few es;cqptions, been excluded 
from these volumes. 

But beyond this I have omitted nothing on account 
of its peculiar character, and have re-puUished all 
those articles from the Plaindealbr, and EvEiriNa 
Post while under the management of Mr. Leggett, 
which will give the most vivid ideaof the vigour of his 
style, the originality of his mind, and the fiurce and 
ind^ndence of his character* 
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I have excluded nothing merely for the reason of 
its being contrary to the prevailing or popular opioion, 
and on the subject of Slavery I have inserted many 
articles which go for beyond the tone of either of the 
great political parties of this day. 

It will not be supposed, however, that the Editor 
of this pubUcation, or the friends who have sanction- 
ed it, adhere to the views expressed upon all the con- 
troverted topics which these pages contain. Many of 
those most attached to Mr. Leggett, and most devoted 
to the leading doctrines of his political &ith, were at 
the same time the most opposed to tlie course pursued 
by him on particular subjects. But I have not thought 
mjmlf at Uberty to omit any articles fin: this reaison. 
The efiSsct ci suppression would be to give a very 
impeifect idea of the mind smd character of Mr. Leg- 
gett; and to suppress them fiom any apprehension 
ef injuring the side or circulation of ti]^ work, would 
be a subserviency to pqpular prejudice, which the 
author, of all men, would have been the last to 
permit. 

in this edDectbn, therefore, I Imve endeavoured to 
embody ssch ctf his writings as will serve to convey a 
just idea of the abiMty and virtues of the aut^r, and 
perhaps 1 may be permitted, in a few wc^ds, to point 
out those attributes of peculiar merit to whidi they 
may ji]»tly lay daim. 

The tatdlect of Mr. L^gett was of a very high 
i^fder. His education was originally, in matters of 
mere accomplishment, defective ; but perhaps, in othtf 
respects, it could not have been better calculated to 
form the able and intrepid man, whose memory these 
pages are intended to perpetuate. 
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Nurtured in moderate circumstances, unspoiled 
and unpampered by the seductions of affluence, his 
fife was one of widdy diversified experience- 
first a woodsman in tKe wilds of the w^— «iext 
wearing the uniform of the navy and breasting the 
waves under the constellation banner — soon the vic- 
tim of a harsh if not tyrannical commander, he threw 
up his commission, because his complaints were de- 
nied a hearing — then exposed to grievous hardships 
and to all the temptations of a great oomn^rcktl 
metropolis — last a leading partisan editor — all 
these chances and changes were well fitted to make 
a hardy, self-relying man — an intellectual athlete. 

But it is m)t to this education that Mr. Leggett owed 
his vigorous eloquence — ^his copious style — his dose 
logic — ^his eminent powers of generalization. These 
attributes inconlestably distinguished him. His articles 
are often prolix, ofteb perhaps defective in other re- 
spects of style ; but it must be reflected that there are 
no circumstances so unfavourable to composition as 
those under which an editor writes. The unavoid* 
able haste — the eternal interruptions and distractions 
-^-the impossibiliiy of concentrating the mind on ths 
subject— the necessity ^f repetition — the want ot tkns 
tQ condense ; — all these are sufficient reasons why the 
Press has in this country no higher Iteerary character* 
But all these diAculties were, in a great degree, sor-^ 
mounted by him ; and when it is remembered that 
the greater part of his artides were composed in the 
back room of a printing-office, amid the din of the press 
and the conversation of political loungers, it will be, I 
iam persuaded, thought remarkable that he overcame 
them to so great an extent. I do not mean to over* 
1* 
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rate the merit of his writingB* I am aware that very 
great deduction is to be made for the excitement under 
which they were first read, when they were animated 
and quickened by a deep interest in the events with 
which they were connected — that great deduction is 
also to be made for the strong bias which a dmilarity 
of political sentiments creates ; but I am convinced 
that the admiration these writings excited is no delu-. 
sion, no mere temporary feeling ; and that the reputa* 
tion which Mr. LeggeU attsuned, during his short 
career as an editor, could not have been acquired un* 
less his writings bad possessed merits of an abiding 
character. What, then, was tb|U character 1 What 
are the claims which these productions {»resent to a 
permanent place in our literature? 

The foundation of his political system was an 
intense lore of freedom. This, indeed, was the cor- 
ner-stone of his intellect and his feelings. He ab- 
solutely adored the abstract idea of liberty, an4 he 
would tolerate no shackles on her limbs. Liberty in. 
foith-^liberty in government^r^liberty in trade — lib- 
erty of action every way, — these were his fimdamai- 
lal tenets — these the source ahke of his excellencies 
and his defects. 

His love of fi-eedom made him the warm and 
constant advocate of universal suffrage. He ever 
looked c(Mlj if not with positive disindination upon 
the different laws proposed fer registering voters ] . he 
could not endure the idea of any impediment upon the 
liberty of the citi;2en, and he preferred the evils which 
Insulted from a want of registry to those which he 
Soared might follow from a system that should impose 
any restraint or qualification upon the right of suffrage. 
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In the same light he looked upon every ^fiirt to 
exclude foreignerB from the poUt. His love <^ liberty 
was &i too catholic and comprehcamve to be bounded 
by any line of language or birih, and he could never 
tolerate the hostUity often expressed to the adoption of 
fi>reigii«rs into our pditical fiunfly* As to freedom <rf 
trade, he was equally consislenit He from the firet 
warred against the tariff, and a federal bank. He 
was the leader of those who raised the standard 
against the monopoly syston ci incorporated banks ; 
and one oi tbefiik to insist upon the total disconnec- 
tion of government from its fiscal agents. In like 
manner, he reprobated all the state inspection laws, 
and one of his last pioductioQs in the Plalndealer is 
that in which he advocates the idea of a free trade 
post oflSoe, or a qrstem by which letters should be car- 
ried, as goods and passengers are now, by private esta- 
blishments. In this respect the merits of his writingi 
cannot be overrated ; he must ever be remembered as 
one (rfthe most abl^ and Gonastcnt disciples of that 
schod of commercial freed(»n which is destined ulti* 
mately to bind the whole dviliaed world in bonds of 
peace and amity — ot that school of political soienoe 
whose end and aim are to simplify and cheapen the 
operations of government 

His reading was ^xtremdy copious, and his stjde 
at the most vigwtius and manly order. On the topics 
which excited him he poured forth a flood of reason- 
ing or it m^t be of denunciation and invective 
which forced the mind irrecdstiUy along and aroused 
the most sluggish intellect. His language ofiten rises 
to a commandipg eloquence, and is always eamest| 
impressive and powecfuL 
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I have no demre or inte&tkm to pronoance a inert 
eulogy, an inconsiderate and sweepii^ paD^jnrie. It 
would be T am convinced, the tkmg meet rqmbive to 
his own feelings. Mr. L^gett had unquestionably 
defects in his intellectiMd orgaaizadon — he generalised 
loo much— he pushed out his theories without a pro* 
per reference to the time and means necessary to per- 
fect them, and to pensuade thek adoption — and what 
was a greater defect for one wIk> desired to lead the 
public mind on niatten ot- daily and. bouHy import- 
ance, he was not sufficieiitly pcac^cal, nor did he listen 
with sufficient attention to the suggestions, (tf practical 
men* His views wiien most correct, were frequently 
urged with a vehemence and impetuosity which pre* 
vented their adoption, and he often in this way dis* 
pleased and alienated moderate men of all parties. 

To this, which might perhaps be termed em imprao- 
ticabflity of conduct, are to be ascribed some singulajt 
inconsistencies of his views on various topks. He 
was an author and a consistent advocate of the right of 
jNToperty and <rf free trade. Butheatalltimes^qppoeed 
the introduction of an international copyright law* 
No one was a more zealous and unflinching enemy 
of mobs, but he with almost equal ardcHr opposed the 
passage of any law granting indemnity totfafeir victims* 
He detested slavery in every shape, but he was totally 
hostile to any action of Congress on (he question in the 
District of Cdumbia. This diminished his influence 
as a party lead^, for which statiim indeed he was not 
fitted, except in periods of great excitement and vio- 
ieru^. 

He was certainly at times deficient m forbearance 
towards his opponents, and indulged in a violence of 
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language wholly unjustifiable. But in extenuation 
it is to be recollected that no writer connected with 
the press, was so unfeirly and indeed indecently 
attacked as he was during the time when he had 
t5harge of the Evening Post. It must hot be for- 
gotten, that he was abused and calumniated in' a 
manner almost unf»^ecedented, even m the annals of 
the American press, and that his errors in this matter, 
were, to a great extent, errors of retaliation. 

Nothing could form a greater contrast with the 
vehemence of his writings, than the mildness and 
courtesy of his socml life. I have repeatedly wit- 
nessed the surprise of those who knew him only 
through the columns of his paper, when accident 
brought them personally in contact with him. No 
one more enjoyed the pleasures of society — no one 
albwed less of the bitterness of political controversy to 
infuse itEielf into his social relations. His naval edu- 
t^tion, and " the grave and wrinkled purposes of his 
life," gave dignity to his manners, and he had a soft- 
ness and delicacy in his charact^ which the acrimony 
of political strife had no effect to diminish. 

His style is often diflVise, and it may occasionally be 
charged with rhetorical extravagance, but to this a suf- 
ficient answer is perhaps to be found in the fact that 
these writings are newspaper articles ; written under 
the spur and excitement of the hour, and often with the 
intention and under the necesmty of appealing quite 
as nrnch to the passions as the judgment. It is an 
unhappy obligation, but one apparently imposed upon 
the conductors of the press, that they are compelled to 
tirouse the public mind and stimulate it to action ; 
and this is often to be done sciAjby infiiring into the 
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system, not the wholesoiDe mental food (^ truth, but 
the powerful and dangerous excitants of invective and 
declamation. 

Aoother and one of the highest attributes of 
the author of these works, was boldness — cour- 
age. He h£Ml no conc^ion of what fear was; 
physically, morally and intellectuaily, he had no idea 
of tl^e meaning of the term. No personal danger 
could appal him; no theory did he ever hesitate to 
adopt because it W9» scouted by the prevcdling ofdmon, 
and no cause did he ever fail to espouse because it was 
destitute of friends. When the mobs first attacked the 
abditionists in, the city of New-York, he had not made 
the subject of slavery one of very particular cc^ksid^ra- 
tion, but he was the earliest to denounce the popular 
violence, and to call upon the municipal government 
to suppress it by the most vigorous and effective wea- 
pons. The same course he pursued in r^rd to the 
Bank. The vehemence of his attacks upon that in- 
stitution brought him into direct and frequent collision 
with memb«» of the mercantile classes, but never was 
he deterred from this path by any apprehension of in- 
jury to his interests. The course pursued by the 
paper (the Evening Post,) during the crisis of 1833 
and 1834, was extremely injurious to the pecuniary 
affairs of tl^t journal which had previously, by its 
opposition to the tariff, made itsdUfto some extent a 
favourite of the commercial conmiunity . 

This same courage taking what is perhaps the 
higher shape of fortitude, showed itself in a manner 
equally remarkable in his private life. Amid the re- 
verses of fortune, when harrassed by pecuniary em- 
barrassments — during the tortures of a disease which 
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tore away hia.life piece-meal, he ever' maintained the 
same manly and unaltered front — ^the same cheerful- 
ness of disposition — the same dignity of conduct. No 
humiliating solicitation — no weak complaint for a 
moment escaped him. 

But the inteUectualcharacter of Mr. Leggett, mark- 
ed as it was, was far inferi(»: in excellence to his moral 
attributes. It is to these he owes the respect and affec- 
tion in ^hich his memory is held^— it is to these that 
die influence his pen acquired during his life is chiefly 
attributable. 

At the same time it should be said that it is difficult 
to distinguish between his intellect and his character. 
They both derived force and support from each other, 
and it is not easy to draw any dividing line. 
There is nothing of that incongruity which history 
exhibits in some of the greatest men upon her page, 
where extraordinary mental power has been unsup^ 
ported by moral energy. 

His great desire on all the questions which agitated 
Uie country appeared to be the attainment and esta- 
blishment of truth. The vehemence of his tempera- 
ment and the force of his original impressions often 
had an obscuring tendency upon his mind. But 
against these he was forever striving. No one fami- 
liar with him but must have perceived the progress 
his mind was continually making, and the manly in- 
dependence with which, when once convinced pf an 
error, he denounced and cast it off. 

Truth was his first love and his last — the affec- 
tion of his life. His most favourite work was, I think, 
Milton's Arecq[>agitica, and the magnificent description 
of Truth^hich it contains was constantly on his lips. 
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Equally remarkable* wkh thia, was hie superiDiky 
to all selfish considerations. He was doubtless some- 
times mkled by his passions and his prejudices — ^never 
by hb interest. No personal. consideraikms couU 
weigh with him a moment, when set in oppositioa 
to what bis delibe]:aCe judgment convinced him was 
the cause of truth. Nothing can more satisfectorily 
prove this than his conduct on the abolition question. 
The first time that this matter distinctly presented itr 
sdf, was in the summer of the year 1835. The 
administration was then in its palmiest days. The 
contested elections of 1834 had terminated success- 
fully. The attack of the President upon the Bank, 
had been sustained by Uie state of New- York, and to 
aJ^ appearance the government had estaUisbed itself 
in an impre^able positkm* At this time Mr. Leggett 
was the sole conductor of the Evening Poet, the liead- 
ing, if not the only administration organ in the city of 
New- York. He had edited that joiumai during the 
warmest part of the conflict, and on every ground he 
had a right to demand and expect the suppcHt cithe 
party in power. 

At that moment Mr. KendEiU, one of the mo^ promi- 
nent members of the government, issued his well* 
known letters to the postmasters at CSicurkston and 
New-York, in which be justified, to a certain extent, 
the conduct of those ofScers who had stopped the hkuIs 
containing what he termed, the ^incendiary, inflame 
matory and insurrectioiiary " manifestoes of the abo- 
litionists. 

That party at this time, was a small and un- 
popular sect. It is always painful to utter a sylla- 
ble detracting from the merit of persons unques- 
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tiooably animated by the iin{Milse of a high moral 
princ^de — more especially df men combating wkh 
tbe baleM iiMitution of slavery. But the truth should 
at all times have precedence* 'Wisdom €i conduct 
if as neceqsary as integrity pf purposiB. The unpopu- 
larity of the aboUtioniaU was not wholly without 
causes Th^y had done iiQury to the {NPOgresfiYe 
eause of fireedom, by a violence of denunciajtion 
which the good sense of the country pionounced uo- 
just and datngeconsi . Their proposed measures were 
not sitfSciently distinct to be intelligHde tothepeoplef 
and theirleadii^ iHrgant had not manifested a proper 
cient defereooe eilheclor the great chjBUfi^ of the uaion 
or fi>r iba/^ .spirit of coliQes&ion and harmony upoA 
which our political existence depends, and whiqh lanM 
the cernec-stone of, the Croqstitution itself. It i^ iko^ 
^ver with the &ot ^bM we are here prin^^Mdly otnk- 
c«ned.. But a few months before, &ey bad be«n th^ 
victims of mobrlaw in New- York, and they were pre^ 
eminently unpopular with the commercial classes of 
thsi north, whose interests had taken the alarm, a^ 
who had enrolled under the dark banner of the dete»- 
table institution. Thus disliked by their immediate 
neighbouijs, they were absolutely abhorrent to the peo- 
ple of the South. They in fejct ste)d alone, a small 
and uninfluential sect, professing ultra and impracti* 
cable doctrines,. wiihottl power or suf^port In this 
Inatter of the post<<ofl^ law, they stood unsustained', 
except by justice and freedom. 

But iim was enov^h f(x Mr. L^fgett — that an 

nnjust and unconstitutional power was attempted to be 

exerted against them was enough 6xc him. Contrary 

to the urgent solicitations of many of his personal 

Vol. I~2 
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fnencbH— againet the vebementrepresentaiioDecrf'ineft 
0f his pc^^l mipport^s, and partkiilsrly in oontompt 
<yf all consideration of interest^ hededared war agaimit 
Che doctrines of the adttiiniiitiiiticm. * He grappledi 
without fear or hesitation^ with the P«raiast»r Gen- 
eral himself, and in terms ef eloquent reprobatioo de- 
nounced and derided ttu^ new eemmfthip ijf the press. 

Thisccmductcan be ascribed to nocau^e wlmtever 
but his love of tiiith and his imersuperiority toeoidid 
motives, and 'from the moment he^adopted his line of 
proeeedteg, he sVeadfestiy persevered in it. No eon- 
eiderations moved- hnn. The admiMstmliMi oi^aa 
of the state denounced bimi The moutb-piece of the 
gov ei nteeni exoiuded him fiom the^paaiy pale, but 
ihese thingiB he heeded no more than the blasts <^4he 
winds : or if diey produced any effect at all^ io was t^ 
arouse himto a more v^emenlf Aufl mope unis^aiv 
ing oppotsition of the measures * of the govemmmil. 
So for as individuals and motives wereoonieemed, be 
may have been carried too&r b]^ the violence of 
his temperament; cbut we can scarce pay sufficient 
bon6ur to the boldness, theindependence and the kka- 
gcitycf faoscondudt. ! 

^ This same line <tfa<)tien he 'pursued until he was 
' prostrated by iUfaess in the &11 of 1836^ and obli^ to 
abandon the Evening Post. 

He established the Plainddalorui the faU of 1886. 
The first number was pidilished in December of that 
year, and the last in Septeaolber^. 1837. 

It iB in this p^odical that his best pieces are to be 
found ; and it is from this that I have cccnparatWely 
made the largest selections^ i : 

The .pajper was established originally: as a demo»> 
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ptmued by the governttieat t^watdd die ab<!^«e^ 
are to be foiindf ki ite^cohmiiis; : Wib^ at the same 
ttee, there is ne mere vig(^u8 BCipfKn^ of the Svh^ 
Treasury d<^mevthitii its pa^cootaiMw 

Wa mmi was toe eagaekmsilbt^peMeive Aa^'the 
adopliott of this Pleasure nmM HMlvitaMj lead to the 
great desideiateBn of Amerkeln legisiaitioiw- an ad rnkK 
rem tariff, and a reveirae Tddoood to* th^ aotiial expea-^ 
ses of the geir^ninient 

iQcomieetmwkh thesob^of AbciMoa, Ihat^ 
prikited his aidde lipon Mr.' Van Bwtcm/s Message of 
1836 ; net ttetf thinfcitjvust^ but because )t is 01^^ 
most conolifidve proo&oJF Mr» LeggettV indqpendeiioe* 
Abolition of shra^jin the Distrietof Ooluixibia,isenvi^' 
rated by liSBkbky, and the President should not have 
beeaeharged tritb a want cf eoun^d 6r honesty, with- 
out more eimclussfe proof than the Message itself af» 
finrded. I have afeb republished this artide for another 
reason^ to wMdh, in giving ineieased puUidty and per- 
manence te' se sevei^ am^ mveetive against the Presi* 
dMit, it »' right to call the aUen|io& of thereader* 
Therie is no JtieUer evidence of the superiority of Mr. 
Yan Bmreil to personal resentment, and it furnishes in- 
d^ theslniiig^ ar^ment in fevour of the chief ma- 
gistcateoir^he subject of tiiie paper in qt^stion. He 
oould eeareeiy i^hin 4wd/yeardr h^i^ appohued Mr. 
lieg^dtt^iiotjhe dHililcJtiii^ tfiteidion^ at a Un^, too, when 
that gentleman^ "b^en' ddMnsby illhess, was without 
influei^or jjitb^i*; lint^^he hsri l^eot eonsdbus that 
the atta^ W«s* mftkeidei: ^ It fa hnpossiUe that ne ws- 
pi^al^ei'i^ii-b^WtWftyi^'eoh^eet ' iThe merit of 
Mr> Leggl^^ ^«tHiii^'id4hial t^^y ^irm^^Wtiys kenesi. 
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The PlMiteler ako caiUias bqoib artkkB 
on a ju^ectwliich must nUimalrfy engage the attttir 
lioaoflbe AmMican pd9ple*-lhftC of Unci taxalkm. 
Mr. Leggett ham aUy pot fonb the leading aigur 
ments in fitvour fd ihis» the only fiuT) imilbrm, and 
dwnoq ^t ic mode ef miaiig fandt&r the support ot 
the government. It is not one of the kast piooii of 
fail fcre^ted view, and the eialarged and ph i kmop hi* 
cal tone (rf hie legisbtive theocka 

Suchis a v^ brief sketch of thft character of the 
author of the wrkings contained in these vofamcs. It 
is neeessarily. imperfect The reader has the qpporta* 
nity of completing or cormcting it Cponti his own 
obsorvayon. No man's pereooal qualities were ever 
more doGfij im pipssod upon his worin. 

Thedeath<^Mr.Le{^ett is deplored with a r^iret 
that arises as wdl frcmi puUic ar^vate ecmsideraticnis* 
We grieve^ for the loss of an accomirfished man of 
warm atiachments, ardently devoted to his friends, and 
ready to make any eacrifice for them. But if poss3>le 
we still more deeply laqient the death of an eloquent 
and iQdq)endent pblitidan, thoroughly imbued wiA 
the cardinal principles of Iiberty-^4>f one with no 
siq^eripr, and scarcely a rival in his vocation, who, 
whatever his fouks, had merits thai a thousandfiJd 
redeemed them; his richly stored inteUeol«-4us vigor- 
ous elpquence-4iis earnest devotion to truth-*-his 
ipcf^pability of fear— Jiis siqperiority to all selfish views, 
are forever embalmed in our memory. 

Most especially do his friends de{4orethe time and 
ckcumstances of his death, life appeared to be 
opening Mghtly, and the f^louds^ whkJi had hung 
around him seemed on the poiiit of dispersing. 
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Every year was softening his prejudices and calm- 
ing his passions. Every year was enlarging his cha- 
rities and widening the bounds of his liberaUty. Had 
a more genial clime invigorated his constituticm, and 
enabled him to retiurn to his labours, a brilliant and 
honourable future might have certably been predicted 
of him. He would not have left a name only as 
the conductor of a periodical press — he would not 
merely have left these transient and fleeting memo^ 
rials of his ability and rectitude. It is not th^ sug- 
gestion of a too fond affection, but the voice of a cahn 
judgment which declares that whatever public career 
he had pursued he must have raised to his memory 
an imperishable monument, and that as no name is 
now dearer to his friends, so Yew could then have been 
more honourably associated with the history of his 
country than that of William Leggett. 
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BANK OF UNITED (STTATES. 

[Fr^ti€ Evening P9Mt^Mareh,l8Bi] 
In lUQswer to .t|iB Doapiy ojbj^tioiig wkiob are urged 
with gieet force (^ |^igiiin«iit a|j^ufi«t the,Uiiite4 Statee 
Bitnk^iupd agaiiift apy gi^at j^atioiial institution i)f a 
euvular charactex^ thexe la littto p^t forth in its defence^ 
iMQroBd mete naked aU^gac|i<H>^ On^of tfie fMeertiooii 
hDweTer» whichseeoM tobeinostjreUeduponbj tbeadre* 
^ates cftbe Bank, is that it has ^ereis^ a most benefi* 
cial pQwer in rpgulq^ng the atrremp of t&e eotmlry* 
Indeedythe power irhieh it was supposed it wou)d possess 
to regulate the^ caneucy^ fumishi^d one of the chief 
grounds of the siipport yielded to the original proposition 
to establish a United States Bank, and the sai^ to^ 
basDoeiyied a prominent place, in eyery subsequent dis* 
9ussi<moC4>eBank.<itt^U« in C^wgress. It is main* 
tained^ i|i fij^rour of the present, institutiout thai it not 
meiely possesses t)iat ppwery but that it has exerted in it 
the ncMt prudent and sabitary manner. This is made 
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tiie theme of many high^wrouglit puiegyrics. It is 
trimnphmii.tly pat forth by the journals in the interest cf 
the Bank; itdropsfromthelipsof every Bank dechumer 
at political meetings, and is asserted and re-asserted by 
an the orators and editors of the Bank party, with a con- 
fidence which should belcMig only to truth. Many per- 
sons, indeed, who are strongly opposed to the United 
States Bank on moral grpunds ; who view with dismay 
its prodigious means of corruption ; and shudder with 
abhorrence at (he free and aadacbdb u^ it has made cf 
those means ; yet acceded it the praise of havinj^ at 
least answered one great purpose of its creation — namely* 
the r^gfdatioii of Iti4 tvimwj of tfap. IfniM fi^tm^ 

It is to be feared that men in general have not very 
precise notions of what constitutes a regulation of the 
currency. -!£ tfa# meaning of |hip pbiass istfi be limited 
io the mere sustaining of the credit of the Bank at such 
a point, that its no^es shall always istand at tke par value 
of sihref, theii in^bed niust it be Admitted Aaft the* Usiked 
States Bahk 'has, for the gtartct part of ^the tittle ptiri 
fbnned itil functions in Ihafr respect* Tet no prAlseis tii 
be acceded to it on that seor6 ; siiftM'Sudh'an effiMJitMBt 
itiBrtaraUy attd tLhnostinevR&faly flow fhM^'&esdflii^^e^ 
()l>Iigation on the gov^htaent t6 r^sceire itsiiotositttheii^ 
nomi<ial ambunt, at all pfoces, in |»yniettt of ^btr doH 
to the United Stftfies. There is not ft baidk in the com*; 
try, aocreditl^ and eoddrsed by the Gofemkni»lit* 16 ait 
eqmd extent^ that would Hot 'ear certaitoFf ttaintiftt 'tts ^i 
^r on a par wi^ the ^rdciotis inet^^- likiee^, taM 61 
the weH-eonducted insdttittons in the AUlinti^dities, with^ 
out the advantage of such c6untenan<ee : fMm HiSi firori 
•hikneiitv have presefv<$d Ihetr papto in eqiM evedit; 'dr» 
ih otherirords, Ukre'he^ eqtiaffjr ^sikfce^iiM'iii' regtOa^ 
Ung ^eutteiicy;m fiir As the (erkh'itiipHesthe affordli^ 
of a convertible paper substitute fb^mofaey, 'vrhiili sbatf 
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^s. Tbe doing of this. <;ertmiily constitute an iin«^ 
portant iuranch of the regulation of the currency ; but 
theie is another and more important branobt and in thk 
tbe United States Bank bae totally and most signally, 
failed, . . 

What is . tegttlating the currency ? It is the fumish. 
iBg of a medium of cireuktion, either metalic or con* 
TortiUe at fiar> equid in amount to the real busiiiessof the 
country, as measured by the^amount of its exports and 
tiie. aott>Unt of actual capital ^n^loyed in commercial 
business* It is the furnishing. i^ that amount of circula* 
lion, w^h is actually absotfoed. l^ the oommercial 
.transacticais of the eountry-*by those transactions which 
rest on tbe basis of the. exchange continually going ott 
of the commodities of oxie country for thosd of anoth^* 
Whenbat»k issues are limited within this circle, the notes 
of the bank in circujatton are Ibunded on tbe security 
of tbe notes of mtfcbants in possession of the bank, and 
tte notes <^ themerdMUts rest on the basis of goods 
actu^y purchased, vbieh^are finally to be paid for with 
the products of the soil or <^er articles of export The 
AMuntaining of the circulatikm at this point would, in the 
slri^ and proper sense of the word, be regulating tiio 
mirseney* It would be supplying the channels of busi- 
ness t6 thift' degree requisite to faoiliti^te the operaticois of 
eemmeree, without causing these operations to be imduly 
eslended at ofte tim^ and unduly contracted at anotbei*. 
It.woukl be causUig^^ stream of creditto glide in an 
equal and uniform current, neirer stagi;iating, and neyer 
overflo%iiig its boundaries. 

When bank okculalioB exceeds this measuire, an in'^ 
f vitabfe derangemeat of ^e cutrenay takes place. The ^z 
par of value between the paper representatives of money 
an31aoney itself may stiU be maintained ; but prices are 
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imi$ed, and raised unequally, and the dollar ao longer 
aoeurat^ly perferms its offioo at a moamire of value. The 
effects df the expanskm of the currency^ are Urst aeen in 
tberke of the prioee of Ibreign fiibriesk Thk leadila 
excetsiFe iniportalioB on the pari of the oompetiton 
anxious to avail themselves of the advance. Goods ue 
purehased from ahroad to a much larger amount than the 
exports of the country will liquidate, and a baknee ot 
debt is thus created. The payment of Mm balsiee drans 
tiie country of specie. The bank, iading its paper re« 
turn upon it iA demand for coin, i* obliged suddenly, in 
seK^defenoe, to our^ its issues^ ^The consequoMO of 
flus curtaiknent is a fidi of p^ces. These who had 
ordered goods in expectation of deri^g the advantage 
of the high pHcesi are d»liged ta«ell at a saevifiee^ and 
are fortimate if they can dispose of tbek commodities al 
all. Those who had been del«ded, by the Ihtal 6ciUty 
of getting bank fiikvours, into oAte a d i n g tbeassalves be^ 
yond the limits of tiiatlair and pradeirt credit to wfaidi 
their actual cap^ entitled them, must necessarily be 
unable to meet the shock of a oudd en withdrawal of 1^ 
quicksand basis on which UMir busness rested, and are 
tiius compelled to become bankrupts. A state jof geveial 
calamity SQCceeds^-4noBt severe in the conmeroial citis% 
and measured In aM places by « rule of inverse ratio to 
the excess of the preceding apparent prosperity. These 
: sodden expansions and contractions of the ouraeiicyhav^ 
happened too frequency in this country; and havo bee» 
followed by effects of too disastvoua a> nature, for wxf 
read^ to be ignorant -of them. 

Has the United States Bank never eaused distl<ess of 
thk kind 9 Has it never caused the amount of ciircnla- 
ting medium to flu^oatel Has it never stiinblated' 
businees into unhealthy activity at one time, and with* 
held its proper almient at another ? Bas it never poured 
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Mft a 8udcl0ft flood of paper money, causiiig <lw wheels 
of iHHniaeice to revoWe with harmful rapidityt and then 
as suddenly withdrawn the supply, till thb ehanMb were 
Mapty, and every hraaieh of bustttess languished through*, 
out thelaodi Thereare few of oup readers who caan6t> 
of thw own knowMge, answer these 4|«ertioBS in tfae^ 
'affirmative* 
* For the two or three years pseoeding the extensive and 
heavy calamities of 1819, the tToifced Stales Bank, m^ 
Mead of regulating the currency^ poured out its issues at 
such a lavish rate that trade and speculation w«re excited 
in a pretematuril manner. But the inevitable^ oonsei 
quenoes of over issues did not M( to happen in thatcase« 
A large balance of debt was created in Europe, and to 
pay Ihat'debl our metalic medimn was sent away iipom 
the eooMvy. ' The land Was> soon nearly exhausted of 
speesei and still' the debt ti^maiaed unlii|piidated. The 
buik,^iit oedertohriiighysiBess teas eifttipoiseagaiByes* 
changed a partx>f ttt fun<kd debt lor i^pefne in Europoi 
and pardused-a large amount of coin in tb# Wait Indies 
and othelr places. But it still cbntinped to make loans 
to a kcgbr degree t&an the actual Injsiness of the conn* 
try,as BMasnredby the amMBt of its exports, required^ 
aad its purchase waH^'thseeibse a: most ine^bctoal and 
okiidiBh scheme; • It rwoi baft, dragging a suftpiy xfi watep 
wi^ niMchttoil.aiid eapeilse, £rom thd lake of ^ vaHejr 
tm 4he . sumsMt of an eminence, iti the^ Vain/ hope that, 
discharged there, iiwould continue on the height and not 
rush idswn the deetivityi tomcx again with the waters of 
the lake. The specie^ purchased at high ratesin* foreign^ 
countries, was no sooner brought toour awn, and lodged 
ia the vaults^-tiie bank, ihaa it was isdmediately drawn 
theade.againyby the necessity of redeeming the noter 
which poured'in upon- it. in « constant stream in: demand' 
ftw silver*. In oae year^ 191^ upward* of flAsen 
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miHioiis of ddhtra were e(xporMI from ^ ooinitry, Mid 
iliU the debts incumd by the ntd spirit of oveitrauiiiig 
were not Ikitttdated. The baak itself wm bow on the 
very verge of biaikfiipley« At the close of its b ttrin ew 
on the 13th of April* 1819, the wfaolesinouat of money in 
its vauks wB»>0Bl7 71|5234Qttars» sad itat thesalne time 
4>wed to the city banks a clear balance of 196,418 doUarsi 
or an excess over its means of pa3rment of nearly 135^000 
dollars. A depreciation of its credit was one of the otm* 
sequences whieh iutd flowed from this state of things, and 
th^B notes of the United States Baak^-4he boasted- iAsti- 
tutipn which claims to. have regulated the oimrency of 
this country— ;feO ten per sent Mois Ae yar eobe of 
silosr* 

But the greatest evil was yet behind. The Bank was 

I at length coo^pelled, by the situation \jl which tiie rash. 
Be« of its muia^rs had involved it, to eomnranoe a rapid 
cnrtatlment ofdisconnts^ An immediate redaction took 
place of two millions in Philadelphia, two millions in 
Baltimore, nearly a tnifiion in Richmond, and half m 
million in Norfblk* This sudden withdrawal of the 
means of business was, of itsd^ a heavy ddamity to 
those cities; but the system of curtailinent was perse« 
vered in, until the feun^tion of a great part of the 
eompiercial transactions of the United States, and of the 
speculations in land, in internal improvement, and otlier 
advMitures, which the fiicUity of getting mdney had in-* 
dnced mrai to hazard, was wkhcbnwn, and the whole 
fiUlNric fell to the ground, burying beneath vast nmnben 

•f unfortufiate persons^ and scattering ruin and dismay 
throughoiit the Union* 

, The same scenes, only to a greater extent, and with 
BMure deplorable circumstances, were noted over in 1836* 
There are few inhabitants of this city who can have 

foigojtien tiie extensive fiulures, bothof individnals and 
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corporate institutions, which marked that period. There 
are many yet pining in comfortless poverty whose dis^ 
tress was brought upon them by the revulsions of that 
disastrous year— many who were suddenly cast down 
from affluence to want — ^many who saw their all sUp 
from their grasp and melt away, who had thought 
that they held it by securities as firm as the eternal 
hills. 

But not to dwell upon events the recollection of which 
time may have begun to efface from many minds, let us 
but cast a glance at the manner in^rhich the United \ 
States Bank regtdaied the currency in 1830, when, in the \^ 
short period of a twelvemonth it emended its accommo- \ 
datwns from forty to seventy millions of dollars. This 
enormous expansion, entirely uncalled for by any pecu- 
liar circumstance in the business condition of the coun- 
try, was followed by the invariable consequences of an 
inflation of the currency. Goods and stocks rose, specu- 
lation was excited, a great number of extensive enter- 
prises were undertaken, canals were laid out, rail-roads 
projected, and the whole business of the country was 
stimulated into unnatural and unsalutary activity. The 
necessary result of the spirit of speculation thus awakened 
was the purchase of more goods abroad than the com- 
modities of the country would pay for. Hence vast sums 
of specie soon began to leave the United States ; scarcely 
a packet ship sailed from our wharves that did not carry . 
out to £ngland and France a large sum of money in J 
gold and silver ; and it is estimated that in 1831*32 the 
specie drawn from the country did not fall short of twenty 
millions of dollars. The Bapk of the United States, 
fiiiling to accomplish the bad design for which it had thus 
flooded the country with its paper, now began to try the 
effects of a contrary system, and resorted to coercion. 
Vol. I...-3 
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A reduction of its issues must inevitably We taken 
place in the nature of things, nor could all the means and 
all the credit of the Bank have removed th^ evil day to 
a very distant, period. But it had it completely within 
its power to effect its curtailment by easy degrees, and to 
bring back business intoits proper channels by operations 
that would have been attended with little general distress. 
But this was no part of its plan. Its object was to wring 
from the sufferings of the people their assent to the per- 
petuation of it^ existence. Its curtailments were tjiere- 
fore rapid and sudden, and so managed as to throw the 
greater part of the burden on those commercial places 
where there was the greatest need of lenity and forbear- 
ance. The distress and dismay thus occasioned, were 
aggravated by the rumours and inventions of hhred 
presses, instructed to increase the panic by all the means 
in their power. Of the deplorable effects produced by 
this course, the traces are yet too recent to require that 
we should enter into an^i particulars. 

The Bank has not yet exhausted its full power of 
mischiefs Since its creation to the present hour, instead 
of regulating the currency, it has caused a continual 
fluctuation ; but it is capable of doing greater injury 
than it has yet effected. It is perfectly within its power 
to cause a variation of prices to the extent of twenty-five 
per cent, every ninety days, by alternate expansions and 
contractions of its issues. It is in its power, in the short 
period that is yet to elapse before its charter expires, so to 
embarrass the currency,, so to limit the amount of circu- 
lating medium, so to impair commercial confidence, and 
shake the entire basis of mercantile credit, as to produce 
throughout the whole land a scene of the most poignant 
pecuniary distress — a scene compared with which the 
dark days of 1819 and 1825, and those through which 
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we have just passed, shall seem bright and prosperous. 
And t)iere are indtcations that the Bank will do tiiis* 
There are ^igns and portents in the heavens which tell 
of a coming tempest. Th^e are omens which foreshow 
that this mighty and wicked corporation means to use to 
the uttermost its whole machinery of coercion, to wring 
from the groaning land a hard contest to the renewal of 
its existence. We trust the People will bear stiffly up 
under the infliction. We trust they will breast the storm 
with determined spirits. We trust they wiU endure the 
torture, without yielding to a measure which would de- 
stroy the best interests of their country, and make them 
and their children slaves forever. 

Regulation of the currency ! What a claim to set 
up for the United States Bank ! It has done the very 
reverse : it has destroyed the equal flow and steady worth 
df the currency : it has broken up the measure of value : 
it has kept the circulating medium in a state of continual 
fluctuation, making the dollar to-day worth a dollar and 
a half, and to-morrow not worth a half a dollar. Besides 
the three great periods of sudden excess and rapid cur- 
tailment, its whole career has been one series of experi- 
ments, more or less general, of inflation and exhaustion 
of the currency. And this is the institution, which now 
comes forward, and claims to be re-chartered, on the 
ground of having well performed the great oflices for 
which it was created. It has failed in all its great ends. 
In its chief purpose, as a fiscal agent and assistant of the 
Goyernment, one on which it might at all times securely 
rely, it has wholly failed. We have seen it interfering 
in the national politics, and endeavouring to rule the 
suffrages of the people, first by bribery and afterwards 
by compulsion. We have seen it place itself in open 
defiance to the Executive, and rank him in its ofliqial 
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papers, with counterfeiters and robbers. We have seen 
it endeavouring to thwart the measures of his administra- 
tion ; collude with foreign creditors of the Government 
to defeat the avowed objects of the Treasury ; refuse to 
give up the national funds at the commands of the com- 
petent authority ; and finally turn a committee of con- 
gress with contumely from, its doors, in violation of its 
charter, and in violation of every obligation of morality 
and every principle of pliblic decency. This is the insti- 
tution which now comes forward for a re-charter. If 
the people grant it they will deserve to wear its chains ! 



RIOT AT THE CHATHAMSTREET CHAPEL. 

[From the Evening Post of July 8, 1834.] 
The morning papers contain accounts of a riot at 
Chatham-street chapel last evening, between a party of 
whites and a party of blacks. The story is told in the 
morning journals in very inflammatory language, and 
the whole blame is cast upon the negroes ; yet it seems 
to us, from those very statements themselves, that, as 
usual, there was fault on both sides, Und more especially 
on that of the whites. It seems to us, also, that those 
who are opposed to the absurd and mad schemes of the 
immediate abolitionists, use means against that scheme 
which are neither just nor politic We have noticed a 
great many tirades of late, in certain prints, the object of 
which appeared to be to excite the public mind to strong 
hostility to the negroes generally, and to the devisers of 
the immediate emancipation plan, and not merely to the 
particular measure reprehended. This community is 
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too apt to run into excitementi ; and those who are now 
trying to get up an excitement against the Negroes will 
have niuch to answer for, should their efforts he^ success- 
ful to the extent which some recent circumstances affcnrd 
ground to apprehend. It is the duty of the press to dis- 
Criminate ; to oppose objectionable m^isures, but not to 
arouse popular fury against men ; to repress, not to sti- 
mulate passion. Reason — calm, temperate reason — may 
do much to i^orten the date of the new form in which 
fanaticism has recently sprung up among us ; but perse- 
cution will inevitaUy have the effect of prolonging its 
existence and adding to its strength* 

The riot at the Chatham-street chapel seems to luive 
grown out of the foUowing circumstances. The New- 
York Sacred Music Society have a lease of the chapd 
for Monday and Thursday evenings throughout the year« 
Some person, in behalf of the blacks, had obtained from 
the Secretary of the Music Society permission to occupy 
the chapel last evening. The blacks thereupon issued 
printed notices of their intended meeting, which it is said 
was called for the purpose of celebrating the postponed 
festival of the Fourth of July. In pursuance of this 
notice they met and commenced their ex^eises. Cer- 
tain members of the Music Society also arrived, not 
knowing ^ disposition which had been made of the 
chapel ; but being informed of the circumstances, agreed 
to postpone the purpose with which they had themselves 
assembled. Their number, however, being so6n aug. 
mented by the arrival of other persons, they reversed 
their first peaceable and proper resolution, and concluded 
upon insisting that possession of the chapel shpuld be 
given to them. The blacks, in the meanwhile, had pray, 
ed, sung a hymn, and had commenced reading the Decla- 
ration of Indepenctence. They did not seem di^>osed, 
8* 
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at that stage of the proceedings, to break up their meet- 
ing and retire from the chapel. One of their number 
rose and requested them to do so, but others called on 
the meeting to keep their seats. The Sacred Music So- 
ciety then took foreible possession of the pulpit, and 
thereupcm a general battle commenced, which seems to 
have been waged with considerable violence on both 
sides, and resulted in the usual number of broken heads 
and benches. 

We have made up the foregoing statement wholly 
from the one-sided account of the Courier and Enquirer, 
the most inflammatory and unfair paper in the city on 
what relates to negroes, as on all other subjects. We 
have simply taken its facts, without their gloss ; and w^ 
think readers of candid and temperate minds will per- 
ceive that the blame of this disgraceful transaction lies 
more with the white persons concerned in it, t^an with 
their coloured antagonists. Permission had been duly 
obtained to use the chapel on this occasion ; and if it 
had not be^n, application should have been made to the 
€i vil authorities , to expel the occupants. If there was any 
deod^tion or concealment practised, by Mr. Tappan in 
procuring permission to use the chapel, as is alleged, he 
made himself obnoxious to censure ; but that circumstance 
furnished no warrant to eject the blacks by force of arms. 
That it was very wrong in them, and more particularly 
in the fanatical white persons who are leading thiem on, 
to meet there at all, for the purpose contemplated, or for 
any purpose, no one can deny, for it was obviously pro- 
voking b: riot. That the whole scheme of immediate 
emancipation, and of promiscuous intermarriage of the 
two races, is preposterous, and revolting alike to common 
sense and common decency, we shall be ever ready, on 
all occasions, to maintain. Still, this furnishes no justi- 
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fication for invading the undoubted rights of the blacks, 
or violating the public peace ; and we think, from the 
showing of those who mean to establish the direct con- 
trary, that these were both done by the Sacred Music 
Society. 

We are aware that we are taking the unpopular side 
of this question ; but satisfied that it i^ the just one, we 
are not to be deterred by any such consideration. Cer- 
tain prints have laboured very hard to get up an anti- 
n^gro excitement, and their efforts have in some degree 
been successful. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that fanaticism may be shown on both sides of the con- 
troversy ; and they will do the most to promote the real 
interests of their country, and of the black people them- 
selves, who will be guided in the matter by the dictates 
of reason and strict justice. The plans of the Coloniza- 
tioii Society are rational and practicable; those of the 
enthusiasts who advocate immediate and unconditional 
emancipation wholly wild and visionary. To influence 
the minds of the blacks, then, in &vour of the first, we 
must have recourse to temperate argument &nd authentic 
facts. Whatever is calculated to inflame their minds, 
prepares them to listen to the frantic ravings of those 
who preach the latter notions. 



. ABOLITION RIOTS. 

[From the Etening Post, July 11^, 1834.] 
It is most earnestly to be hoped that the civil authori- 
ties will be prepared to acft with all their strength, toge- 
ther with that of the military, if it should be necessary, 
to put down, this night, in the most effectual manner, any 
further attempt to make this city a scene of disgraceful 
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riot and tumult. A road spirit has gone abroad among 
our populace — a spirit excited in part, no doubt, by the 
proceedings and inflammatory publications. of the Aboli- 
tionists, as they are called ; but even in a greater mea- 
sure by the violent tirades of certain prints opposed to 
the Abditionists. 



Strongly as we are opposed to the doctrine? and to the 
measures of the Abolitionists, both to those of the asso- 
ciation, and those of a wilder and more deeply fanatical 
cast which ar« advocated in their journals, and in anony** 
mous handbills and pamphlets, yet even greater is our op- 
position to all attempts to overthrow those doctrines by 
a resort to brute unauthorized force. Yet such force has 
been almost in terms appealed to, time and again, by the 
jounml we have nan^ed, and bad as the conduct of the 
Abditionists is, it has been represented in highly exag- 
gerated colours, in order more strongly to inflame the 
public indignation against them. 

Even now that these mobs have occurred, and their pro- 
ceedings been characterized by a degree of lawless vio- 
lence highly disgraceful to the city, the press, with two 
or Ihree exceptions, has not the wisdom and independ- 
ence to speak out boldly and energetically, and tell these 
rioters how madly they are acting. That a mob, com- 
posed more than half of boys, of wild, daring, undisciplin- 
ed boys-*-and a very large proportion of the other moiety 
made up of the very dregs of society — that ttiis mob, so 
composed, and actuated by no common sentiment or ob- 
ject, further than the mere love of disorder — should be 
treated as expressing the sentiments, and wreaking the 
vengeance of this great and moral community, is an in- 
sult on the character of the city. A mob attacking and 
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destroying the private dwellings of citize^ns, and not stay, 
ed even at the threshold of the church, but with sacrile* 
gious fury assailing even such an edifice, though held in 
respect by the common sentiment of mankind — such a 
mob ought to be treated with no honeyed words, but all 
good citizens ought to leAd their assistance to maintain 
the supremacy of the laws, and put down this insurrec- 
tionary spirit. 

No reader can for a moment suppose that we approve 
or would countenance in any degree the schemes of the 
Abolitionists. We have expressed repeatedly our deep 
abhorrence of a portion of their views, aiul our conviction 
that other portions are wholly visionary and impractica- 
ble. £ven if their notions on the subject of abolition 
were proper in themselves, their conduct in attemptingto 
propagate these notions is such that to ascribe it to fana- 
ticism is the most charitable construction. But even 
these enthusiasts, while they transgress no law, are under 
the protection of the laws, and he who without legal war* 
rant invades their houses and destroys their property, if 
he does it from any other motive than virtuous resent, 
ment against error, is an incendiary and robber ; and if 
actuated by that feeling, is himself an example of fanati- 
cism, though of an opposite kind. There are legitimate 
Mrays of expressing public opinion far more efficacious, am 
well as far more respectable, than a mob can ever be. 
We may call public meetings, and pass temperate but 
firm resolutions ; we may expose through the press the 
absurdity and impracticability of the views of those who 
have been the objects of assault in this case ; we may 
keep a vigilant eye upon them, and procure them to be 
indicted and visited with legal punishment whenever 
their proceedings become obnoxious to the law. But till 
then they are entitled to all the privileges and immuni- 
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ties of American citizeiis, and have a right to be protect- 
ed in their persons and pn^rty against all a ssai l a nts 
whatsoever. We trust tiiat the authorities will this night 
show that this right is not a mere mockery ; we trust 
that the rioters will be dealt with in a way tiuitmay long 
ensure the quiet of the city, if* they dare again congre- 
gate to carry their incendiary purposes into further 
execution. 

In making these remarics, we do not wish to be under- 
stood as intimating that there has been any remissness on 
the part of thensiTil authorities during the preyious nights. 
On the contrary, last night in particular, they were ex- 
ceedingly active, and took their measures with great 
promptitude and discretion. But it was evident that the 
disorders were far more extensive than had been antici- 
pated, and the force under the direction of the Mayor was 
therefore not sufficient for the simultaneous protection of 
all the different points where the riot was expected to 
show itself. 



ABOLITION RIOTS. 

[Frem the Evening Post, July 12, 1834.] 
The details which are published below, from the Jour- 
nal of Commerce and the Daily Advertiser of this morn- 
ing, are already on their way to every quarter of the 
country, to inform the whole people of the United States 
of the additional and deplorable blot which the events of 
last night have stamped on the character of this city. 
The fury of demons seems to have entered into the breasts 
of our misguided populace. Like those ferocious ani- 
mals which, having once tasted blood, are seized with an 
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insatiaUe thirst for gore, they have had an a{^tite awa- 
kened for outrage, which nothing but the most extensive 
and indiscriminate destruction seems capable of appeas- 
ing. The cabin of the poor negro, and the temples dedi-, 
cated to the service of the living God, are alike the ob- j 
jects of their blind fury. The rights of private and pub- 
lie property, the obligations of law, the authority of its 
ministers, and even the power of the military, are all 
equally spurned by these audacious sons of riot and dis- 
ordcir. What will be the next n^ark of their licentious 
wrath it is impossible to conjecture. 



This night the trial is to be once again made whether 
the public authorities or a lawless mob are to be masters 
of the city ; whether a motley assemblage of infuriated 
and besotted ruffians, animated with a hellish spirit, are 
to destroy and slay at the promptings of their wild pas- 
sions ai^d prejudices ; or whether the true sentiments of 
this great community are to have their due preponder- 
ance. We accord to the city magistrates all the praise 
which their conduct hitherto deserves. But at the same 
time ire must take leave to advise them, in the most seri- 
ous manner, no longer to forbear resorting to stronger 
measures, to such measures as it is now evident can 
alone effectually quell the insurrectionary and destroying 
spirit whiclithe proceedings of the Abolitionists, the indis- 
creet comments of certain prints, and most especially the 
seditious and inflammatory advice of that journal of 
whose tone and temper a specimen is given above, have 
aroused.* We call upon them not again to repeat (he 

* The ^xtKact here referred to is omitted for the rea«on,jitated 
in the Preface, that it is not the intention of this publication to re- 
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idle pageant of a military procession ; not to add to the 
confidence of the rioters by an empty, ineffectual dis- 
play of unused weapons. Let them be fired upon, if 
they dare collect together again to prosecute their nefa. 
rious designs. ' Let those who make the first movement 
towards sedition be shot down like dogs — and thus teach 
to their infatuated followers a lesson which no milder 
course seems sufficient to inculcate. This is no time for 
expostulaiion or remonstrance. Forbearance towards 
these rioters is cruelty^ towards the orderly and peaceable 
part of the community! Let us act with such promptness 
and decision now as to ensure that there will be no repeti- 
tion of such outrages in time to come. Let us restore the 
dignity of the violated law. Let us not pause to parley 
when the foe is at the gate. Let us be brief when traitors 
brave the field. We would recommend that the whole 
military force of the pity be called out ; that large detach- 
ments be stationed wherever any ground exists to antici- 
pate tumultuary movements ; that smaller bodies patrol 
the streets in every part of the city, and that the troops 
be directed to fire upon the first disorderly assemblage, 
that refuses to disperse at the bidding of lawful authority. 
This will restore peace and quietness to the city, and no* 
thing short of this will do so. 



vive the tempomry controversies of the time when these articles 
were written. 
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ANTI.SLA.VERY ASSOCIATION. 

[From the Evening Post, July 22, 1834.] 
It will be seen by the report of the proceedings of the 
Board of Aldermen Jast evening, published in another 
column, that the communication of the Executive Com. 
mittee of the Anti-Slavery Association was treated with 
great contemjTt by that body. As the communication 
has been inserted, as an advertisement, in nearly all the 
newspapers, the public generally are probably pretty well 
apprized of its contents. It is a perfectly respectful do. 
cument, prepared with the purpose of showing that the 
association above named had transcended none of those 
rights which are guarantied to %3 members, in common 
with all their fellow-citizens, by the Constitution of the 
tJnited States ; and that the objects of the society are not 
incompatible with the duties of its members, as citizens 
under the existing institutions of this country. 

With all dqe respect for the motives which actuated 
the Board of Aldermen in unanimously refusing to enter- 
tain this document, we must take the liberty to say that 
we think they did not act wisely in casting it out. An 
occasion was presented them for the expression of a 
calm and temperate opinion on the conduct of the aboli. 
tionists, as it affects the peace and order of society, 
which, properly -embraced, might have been pro- 
ductive of much good, both on the minds of the enthu- 
siasts in the cause of negro emancipation, and those, 
more especially, of the community at large. We "would 
not have the Common Council throw its6lf in as a dis- 
putant in the fierce and inflammatory discussion which 
h^ already engaged so many fiery antagonists ; but we 
should have been glad to see it treat the subject as a le- 
gislative body — as a body of municipal magistrates, charg- 
ed with the framing and the enforcing of the laws. We 
Vol. I.— 4 
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should have been g]ad if this letter of Arthur Tappati 
and his assbeiates had^been referred to a discreet and in- 
telligent committee, to the end that they might draw up a 
report, not controyertitog the abstract notions of the abo. 
litionists on the subject of the emancipation and equal 
rights of the blacks, but proving by mild and judicious ar- 
guments, that eyen if the end they aim at is in itself 
proper, the time is ill chosen', and the means employed 
calculated^ not merely to defeat their object, but to plunge 
the negtoes into a far worse condition than that which 
they are noW taught by their deluded guides to repine at. 

llie report inight further have shown, that, eyen 
allowing the time to be well chosen (|br the work, and the 
means adapted to the end, they pursue a radically erro- 
neous bourse in' addressing their doctrines to the negroes 
themselyes. Whom they thus render discontented and 
wretched, but whose condition they cannot meliorate. 
To effect their object thc( ininds of the whites must be 
conyinced of its propriety ; and all drscourses addressed 
to the blacks meanwhile, to show them the degradation of 
their situation, and their natural right to an equal foot, 
ing with the race of White men, must ineyitably tend, at 
the best, to make theth unhappy, and may lead to scenes 
of outrage which the mind shudders to contemplate. 

In a report such as we are supposing, the committee 
might also have taken occasion to speak words of saluta- 
ry counsel to those classes of the community most likely 
ta be stirred up to acts of violence by the fanatical con- 
duct of the abolitionists. They might have shown them 
that any insurrectionary moveijaent, instead of effecting 
the Object desired, would, by an invariable law of human 
nature, be followed by a very contrary result. They 
might have shown, that f)ersecution is the very fuel that 
feeds the fire of fanaticism ; that such men as the aboli- 
tionists are but fixed more firmly in their faith by the op- 
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position that seeks to prostrate them ; that like the wayes 
of the ocean, which swell from hiUows into inountains as 
the gale rages against them, their spirits but rise the 
higher when assailed by a storm of popular fury, nor sub- 
side again till the tempest is overpast. Fanaticism has 
ever flourished most exuberantly in the most into- 
lerant countries; nor are there many minds in this com* 
munity so ignorant of the history of nations as not to 
know, that, whether in religion or politica, enthusiasm 
gaii)s strength and numbers the more its dogmas are op- 
posed. The effort to put down the Roman CathoUc re- 
ligion by persecution has been tried, and with what re- 
suit? The attempt to destroy the heresy, as it was 
deemed, of the Covenanters in Scotland, by hunting 
down its professors, was also thoroughly tried j but 
though the devoted peasantry were driven to caves and 
dens, and forced to subsist on the roots of the earth, 
the storm of religious persecution, instead of extinguish- 
ing, only fanned the fire of zeal into or fiercer flame. 

These are views which, if the Common Council had 
embraced the opportunity of the letter of Arthur Tappan 
and his associates to put them before the community, in 
a report drawn up with ability and judgment, might, we 
think, have been productive of very considerable good. 
The Anti-Slavery Society, as the reader probaWy re- 
mariced, after stating tba,t nothing had occurred to 
change their views on those subjects in relation to which 
' they are associated, declare their determination not « to 
recant or relinquish any principle or measure they have 
adopted," but on. the contrary, avow their readiness 
"to live and die" by the principles they have espoused. 
In this*— however mistaken, however mapl, we may con- 
sider their opinions in relation to the blacks — ^what 
honest, independent mind can blame them ? Where is the 
man so poor of /soul, so white-livered, so base, that b9 
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woidd do less, in relation to any important doctrine in 
which h^ religioOsly believed? Where is the man who 
would have his tenets drubbed into him by the clubs of 
ruffians^ or would hold \^a conscience at the dictation of 
amobf 

There is no man in this <k>mmunity more sincerely 
and strongly opposed to the views and proceedings of the 
abditionists than , this journal' is, and always has been. 
Our opposition was commenced Iqng l^fbre that of those 
prints which now utter the most intemperate declama- 
tion on ihe subject, nor have we omitted to express it on 
any proper occasion since* But in doing this temper, 
ately, in em^oying argument and reasoanng, instead of 
calling on the^populace **to arm And strike a blow for 
Uberty" — instead of painting disgusting portraits of the 
^bhibber lips and sooty blood of negroes" — we think we 
are more effectually advancing the desired end^ than we 
possiUy <5ould^ by the most furious and inflammatory ap. 
peals to the angry passions of the multitude. Indeed, 
one of the reasons why we lamented the* late violations of 
public order and private right, was, t;hat the effect of such 
outrages would be to increase, instead of abating, the 
aeal of abolition fanaticism, and warm many minds per- 
haps, which were before only moderately inclined to those 
doctrines, to a pitch of intemperate ardour. The wildest 
fiincies that ever entered idto a disordered brain are 
adopted as truths when he who utters them meets with 
unreasonable persecution ; while, if unnoticed, or noticed 
only by the proper tribunals, they make no hc^rmful 
impression, even on the mind of credulity itself. " The 
lightning hallows where it fellsi" ^and so the bolt of per- 
secution, in the eyes of tl^ousands, sanctifies what it 
atrikes. 
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SMALL NOTE CIRCULATION. 

[From the Evening Post of Augmt 6, 1834.] . 

Now that re(d money has come into circulalion-^^now 
that the country is plentifully supplied with gold and sil. 
ver — we trust the friends pf a sound currency will take 
pains, and adopt all proper measures, to hanish small 
notes, from ^se. We call upon every man who professes 
to be animated with the principles of the democracy, to 
assist in accomplishing the great work of redeeming this 
country from the curse of our bful bank system. We 
never shall be a truly free and happy people, while sub- 
ject, as we now are,' to Bank domination. No system 
could possibly be devised morp certainly fatal to the 
great principle on which our government rests — the glo- 
rious principle of equal rights — ^than the Banking system, 
as it exists in this country^ It is hostile to every re- 
ceived axiom of political economy^ it is hostile to morals, 
and hostile to freedom. Its dii^ect and inevitable ten- 
dency is to create artificial inequalities and distinctions 
in society ; to increase the wealth of the rich, find render 
more abject and oppressive the poverty of the poor. It 
fosters a spirit of speculation, destructive of love of coun- 
try-^ spirit which substitutes an idol of gold for Aat 
better object which patriotism worships — a spirit which 
paralyzes all the ardent and generous impulses of our 
nature, and creates, instead, a sordid and rapacious 
desire of gain, to minister to the insatiable cravings of 
which becomes the sole aim of existence. 

We do not expect and do not desire to overthrow our 
pernicious Banking system suddenly. We Would not, if 
we could, do aught to infringe the chartered privilege 
of Banks already existing. Were th6y ten times worse 
in their effects than they are, we would not justify a 
4* 
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breach of the public faith to get rid of the e^ But we 
deme most ardently that it may not be perautted *to 
spread more widely. The legislatures may at least say, 
** Thus far shalt thou go and no fiirther ; bere shall thy 
proud waves be stayed.*^ They may refuse to grant any 
more charters of incorporation, and may take effectual 
measures to prohibit the small note issues. These mea- 
sures constitute the ptoper first step in the great reform- 
ation for which we contend, and these measures the de- 
mocracy of the couhtry — if we do not strangely misinter- 
pret their sentiments — will demand. 

But in the meanwhile, the means are within the 
reach of the people themselves to do much— ^very much 
-^towards tiie accomplishment of the desired object. 
/ Let employers provide themselves with gold to pay their 
hands ; and let the hands of those employers who con- 
tinue in the practice, which has been too extensive, of 
procuring uncurrent money to pay them, take such mea- 
sures to remedy the evil as are within their re^ch, and 
not inconsistent with prudence. The practice is wholly 
unjustifiable, and stands, in a moral point of view, on 
a footing not very different from that of clipping coins. 
The law, however, wiiich we all know is not always 
framed in the most perfect accordance with the princi- 
ples of ethics, makes this importa,nt difference, that 
while to the one species of dishonesty it extends full pro- 
tection, the other it visits with the most ignominious pun- 
ishment. But thotigh protected by the law, workmen 
may do much to rid themselves of the evils of this prac- 
tise, and at the same time forward the great object of 
democracy — ultimate emancipation from the shackles of 
a detestable Bank tyranny. Let them remember, when 
paid in small uncurrent notes, that the longer they retain 
possession of those notes the greater is the profit of the 
Bank that issued them^ and therefore let them take the 
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best means within their reach of caunng them to be re- 
turned to the Bank. Pveiy dollar-note in circulation 
has displaced an eqiial amount of gold and silver, and, 6n 
the other hand, every dollar of gold and silver you keep 
in circulation, will displace twice or three times its 
amount in paper money. ' 

Paper money is fingered by a. great ilnany hands, as 
may be easily perceived from the soiled and worn ap- 
pearance of^ many of the bills. A cheap, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, most effectual , method of disseminating the 
principles of those opposed to incorporated rag-money 
manufactories, would be for them to write upon the back 
of every bank-note which should come into their posses- 
sion, some short sentence expressive of their sentiments. 
For exan^)le — "No Monopolies ! " « No Union of Banks 
and. State ! " « Jackson and Hard Money ! " " Gold .be- 
fore Rags ! " and the Hke. When it should" become 
their duty to endorse a bill issued by a Ban}c, the charter 
of which was obtained 'by bribery arid collusion, (as many 
such there be) it would be well to inscribe upon it in a 
clear and distinct hand, ^* Wages &f Iniquity! '* 

What we have here recommended may seem to be but 
child's play ; but we are satisfied that if the workingmen, 
upon whom the worst trash of Bank rags are palmed off, 
would only adopt such a practice, and persist in it for a 
short time, they would see the good result. Thp worst 
class of uncurreijt notes would soon be plentifully endors- 
ed, for it is the worst description of money which is gen- 
erally bougM to pay away to mechanics, m'order that 
their employers may avoid paying them as large a pro- 
portion as possible of their just wages. Let them consi- 
der the hints, thrown out in this article, and they can 
hardly fail, we think, to perceive, that if generally acted 
upon, they would have an important effect in assisting 
the introduction of gold as a currency, in the place of 
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the small note circulation of which there is so muph rea- 
son to complain. / 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE i)EM0CR4TIC 
REPUBLICAN COMMITTEE. 

[From the Evening Pott, August 13, 1834.] 

Two advertisements, one from "the Democratic Re- 
publican Young Men's Committee," signed by Morgan 
L. SttiTH as Chairman, and the other from " the Demo- 
cratic Republican General Committee," signed by Eldad 
Holmes, have been published regularly in the Times, 
the first articles in its columns, for the last eight or te^ 
days past. These advertisements purport to be the pro- 
ceedings of the Committees, at a meeting held by each on 
the evening of the fourth of this month. They each con- 
sist of thFoe resolutions ; both sets of resolutions have^ 
pari peusuy a corresponding object^ and are expressed in 
language of great similarity ; ^d hot)), we presume, may 
be ascribed to the same paternity. Being thus, as it 
were, twinrbrothers, we shall save space by copying only 
the set that stands first, which will sufiiciently acquaint 
the reader with the ground of the remarks we are about 
to offer. They are as follows : - 

"At a regular meeting of the Democratic Republican 
Young Men's Committee, held at Tammany Hall, on the 
evening of the 4th instant, the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted : 

" Resolved, That this Committee highly approve the 
political course of < The New- York TimeSy a paper re- 
cently established, for the independent and fearless 
course it has pursued in support of the Democratic Re- 
publican principles of the present administration, and 
that we therefore confidently recommend it to the confi- 
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dence and patronage (^ our Democratic RepttWcan 
friends. 

^ Resolved, That the N^w-York Evening Pofet, the 
Truth Teller, and the other democratic papers, having 
been coi^stent ^nd able -labourers in the cause of Re- 
publican principles, axe entitle to the continued confi. 
dence and support of this Committee. 

« Resolved, That the above resdutions be printed in 
the Democratic Republican papers, ^nd . signed by the 
Chairman and Secretaries.'' 

We certainly can have no objection that either of the 
Creneral Committees, or both, ^ould express their appro- 
bation of the course of .the Times, /or its course^ or that 
they should ce^fidenU^ rec<^mmend it to confidence and 
patronage. There i^ nothing in this recommendation^ 
except its tautology, at which any (me has a right to feel 
offended. The Tim(Bs is a new paper, was set up under 
peculiar eircumstimces, and may stand in need of such 
an endors^dient. Its course has, c^tainly, so far, been 
as exactly and carefully squared by party rules as the 
m(At thorough<-going.p^rty*man could desire, and it was 
therefore but reasonable that the Committed should be 
called together, and requested confidently to express 
^eir ooaifidence in that print. If they had stopped 
there not one word of dissatisfaction should they have 
he^rd fhwn us. 

But so far as the EvBNiifG Post is. made to. figure in 
- these resolutions, we must conf^ we are not exactly 
pleased.^ We have never presented ourselves, cap in 
hand, to either of the Committees, to* beg their most 
sweet voices ; we have never asked their aid, or their 
endors^ement in any way or shape ; and do not feel that, 
our dignity or importance is increased now that it is vol- 
untarily bestowed. For. years we have maintained, with 
industry and zeal, the principles of democracy ; we havfe 
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been .forward to engage in every ccmtest in which we 
considered the rights or interests of the people were put 
to hazard ; we have been strenuous in asserting the great 
doctrine of equal rights ; we haye utterly shut our eyes 
and turned a deaf ear to considerations of pnvi^ inter- 
est ; we have hesitated not to speak in terms of severest 
truth to our misled and misdoing merchants, although 
they were the chief supporters of bur journal; we have 
been vigilant and active in season, and out of season ; 
and now, verily, we at last have our reward ! — ^to be put 
at the fag-end of a resolution got up to glorify the 
Times ! — a paper of yesterday ! a print which has all the 
gloss of newness yet' upon it ; which, however sound in 
its doctrines, and firm in its principles, bears no marks of 
fight, can diow no scars, has made no sacrifices. 

We repeat, we have no objection that the Democratic 
Committee should glorify that paper, and recommend it 
to *< patronage,** (a most undemocratic word, by the way,^ 
we have no objection they shoukl laud its course,— *( we 
also are gratified with its general tone and manage- 
iQcient,) — we have no objection that they should nod their 
heads in approbation, and thus give ^ the stamp of fate 
and signal of a god." But we do object to being our- 
selves lugged in to fill up the cry — ^we do object to being 
put in the same category with the Truth Teller and ^ 
the oAer democratic pajpers. It is a fortunate thing for 
us, by the way, that the 'Democratic Chronicle happened 
to expire a few days before this ovation to the Times, or 
the Evening Post might have found itself placed side by 
side with that diisgusting dealer in filth and personalities, 
as ah equally worthy cKampion in the same republican 
cause. ' 

"^e do most sincerely and urgently request the two 
Committees that they will hereafter let us alone. This 
is a request they can scarcely refuse to grant, since it is 
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the furst we ever made of them. We request that, here- 
after, when any one interested in a new paper, wishes 
them to stand its sponsors, that the Evening Post may 
not he required to swing jthe censer, or he&t any other 
subaltern part in the ceremonial. As for their ^* patron- 
age," or that of any other hody, oi: individual, we never 
asked it, and never «haU. The d^mocrajts who like our 
course will probably continue to take our paper, not- 
withstanding the unkind cut of the Committees in thus 
thrusting us into the train of the Times. And as for the 
Committees' own^, direct ^ patronage,"^ (which means 
advertising td the amount caserne fcwty or fifty dollars a 
year,) they are at liberty, nay, they ,are desired to with- 
draw it, whenever they think they do not ge^ their mo- 
ney's worth. It is on this footing that we wish to stand 
with all bur subscribers and advertisers. We desire no 
man's: << patronage," and. no man's busine^ who does 
liot receive Irom us i^ full and fair equivalent for all he 
renders. 



REPLY TO THE " TIMES.'^ 

[Frifm the Evening Post, August IZ^ IQM,] 
The Times of this morning incorrectly, represents the 
ground of the Evening Post's complaint against the t^o 
Committees which were called together a fortnight ago, 
to endorse that paper. We assure the Times that we feel 
not the slightest jealousy towards it, nor do we in the 
least envy its good fortune in receiving a stamp of appro- 
bation from the two Democratic Committees. We hope 
that endorsement may efiect tlie end which was intended, 
for while the Times continues its endeavours to forward 
the republican cause we shall be glad to see it sustained. 
We expressed yesterday our approbation of its general 
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tone and management ; and so fartitmi wishing to sup- 
plant it in the affections of the genend Committee, or of 
the Young Men's Committee, we only complained that 
the Evening Po6t» with dR the other denMratie paperSf 
was higged in to divide honours which We were quite 
wiUing should be conferred on the Times alone. 

Aa to which is the leading paper, that is a question we 
are quite content to submit to the readers of the several 
journals, not thinking the matter by any means settled 
by the prec^nce given to tire Times in the resolutions 
it refers to. It perhaps deserves that precedence ; but 
though we do not claim to be a better sddier, we certain, 
ly i^e an older soldier than the iHmes, and bear some 
marks of tiie service we have passed through. Thus, for 
xNir course in support of the ititerest» of the democratic 
party and in defence of the great principle of Equal , 
Rights, we lost last year seeertd hundred mercantile sub- 
9Griber9 — and this is the fimt time we have ever breathed 
a syOable on the subject. Did we waver in' our faith, 
did we falter in our struggle, did we slacken in our ener- 
,gy, when the merchants were running about, from count- 
ing-room to counting-room, and beseeching their brother 
merchants to^top the Evening Post ? — when men who 
had taken our paper for thirty years, wrote us insolent- 
notes, commanding its discontinuance ? — When such per- 

sons as ; exerted themselves with ilnight 

and main, to induce our. subscribers to forsake us and take 
the Evening Star instead ? — and when ^ the news of a 
discontinuance- wais received in Wall-street with half- 
frantic cheers ? Did we npt, all the while, pursue the 
forward tenor , of our way with unabated zeal, exposing 
the true nature of the conflict which the Rich were wag- 
ing against the Poor — the Aristocracy against the Demo- 
cracy ? Did we utter a complaint ? Did we ask the 
Greneral Committee, or the Young Men's Committee, or 
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any other Committee, or any person, for assuitance ? 
Did we not stand on our own resources, and look alone 
to the final triumph of truth for our reward t 

We ask the Tinies, then, if we have not a right to 
complain, when we find ourselves thrust in at the tail of 
a proceeding got up to do honour and service to it ? We 
have fought the battle of the Democracy for years, and 
were n^ver made the subject of a special, endorsement by 
the two Committees which have countersigned the 
Times. That troubled us not — we asked not their stamp 
— we desired it not. Nor does it trouble us that their 
stamp is now impressed upon the Times. That paper is 
welcome to the distinction, and we hope it may answer 
the end to give it greater currency. But that, to con- 
summate iti apotheosis, we should be mixed up in a batch 
with the Truth Teller and aU the other democratic pa- 
pers, and thrown in as a make- weight, is certainly a mark 
of" continued confidence and respect,** of a very sinister 
description, to say the least of it. 

Let it not be supposed that we mean aught we have 
here said to express disparagement of the Truth Teller, 
of the merits of which spirited and zealous weekly jour- 
nal we are fully sensible. The Truth Teller itself has a 
right to complain of being kneadej into a common lump 
with a parcel of nameless prints — no one may say how 
many nor of what character. But if the Truth Teller, 
which is a weekly paper, and devoted but in part to 
Americaii politics, has a right to feel displeased, how 
much more so have we, that for a long series of years 
have bent our undivided energies to one object, the pro- 
motion of the fundamental principles of the Republican 
party? But we do not complain.; we confine our ani- 
madversions to a single request — that the Committees 
will hereafter let us alone, to pursue our own course, in our 
own way, and not drag us, against our will, to aerye as 
Vol. I 5 
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torch-bearers or trainJioklers m any triumphant proces- 
sion in honour of any new object of their glorification. 
If we cannot recommend ourselves to the democracy, we 
do not wish the Committees to do it for us. And as to 
being harnessed to the tjriumphal car of the Times, it is a 
piece of service we do not affect — ^we are somewhat res^ 
ttve, and might throw the train into confusion by kicking 
out of the traces. 



THE PRESIDENTIAL CONTEST. 

[From the Etening Po9t of August 19, 1834.] 
The duties of our situation oblige us to study with 
moi^ attention than mere taste might incUtie us to do, 
the indications of public sentiment and public policy, as 
lumii^ied by the course and tone of political journals, 
and the proceedings of political meetings. From the 
survey we have taken of the movements of the opposi- 
tion party, for the last few months, it seems to us quite 
evident that they are laying a scheme to cheat the peo- 
pie out of the election of President. They seem to act on 
a principle of settled distrust of the intelligence and pa- 
triotism of the great body of the people, and to have laid 
their plans to carry their object in defiance of the wishes 
of a majority. For this purpojBe, it is their present aim 
to bring together, and . combine into one body, all the 
materials of opposition, however dissimilar and heteroge- 
neous, with a view to return to the next Congress as 
many members as possible opposed to the present admi- 
nistration, no matter how contrari&nt.and irreconcileable 
their respective grounds of opposition. 

This object accomplished, their next step will be, not 
by mutual compromise and conciliation to name some 
candidate for the President on whom all the diversified 
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sects of their composite party might unite; for they are 
sensible that such harmony of action is impossible, and 
that they are not more hostile to the present administra* 
tion than they are to each other ; but for each faction to 
set up its own candidate, and support him in his own 
particular district of country, in the hope that the sum of 
the votes thus scattered among the various chiefs of the 
opposition may be sufficient to defeat an election by the 
people, and carry the question into the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Should the question be between the candi- 
date of the democracy, and any single candidate the op« 
position might name, they are well awbre that the choice 
of the democratic party would be ratified by a very large 
majority of votes. They will therefore seek to distract 
the public mind by a multiplicity of candidates, to take 
the election out of the hands of the people, and submit it 
to a body where each state l^as <»nly an equal voice, and 
where experience has shown that collusion and intrigue 
may obtain a decision in direct opposition to the clearly 
expressed will of the great body of the people of the 
United States. 

That this is the game which the various united fac- 
tions that compose the opposition intend to play off there 
can be no manner of doubt. It is a corrupt scheme, 
because it is devised with a manifest intention and desire 
of preventing a &ir expression of the popular will ; and 
the preliminary steps are corrupt, because in the indus- 
trious and almost incredible efforts which the combined 
parties of the opposition are now making to elect mem- 
bers to Congress opposed to the administration, great 
pains are taken to conceal from the people the ultimate 
object which they have in view. For this purpose the 
war is waged simply on the broad ground of hostility to 
the E)[ecutive and to Martin Van Buren. No definite 
principles of actioii or of public policy are avowed ; be. 
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cause there ate none on which this amalgamated body 
^ of political antipathies coald ^igree. No name of a suc- 
cessor is breathed ; because the utterance of such a name 
would dissolve the unholy spell which binds them together 
before the great end of the ill-assorted union is achievecL 
It is therefore opposition to the administration which 
they alone venture to declare as their motive of action, 
and to this motive they attempt to give a cdour of patri- 
otism by the iteration of certain sounding and illusory . 
phrases, the ready resort of political knaves and dema- 
gogues in all countries and all ages of the world. 

Among the catchwords gn which they seem most to 
rely for success, are the shouts which they are forever 
bawling in our ears, of. ** Constitution and Laws ! " and 
« Principles, not men ! " As to' their pretended venera- 
tion for the Constitution and Laws, it accords well with 
a party whose only hopes of success rest oin the issue of 
a deliberate fraud upon the People ! We say a fraud 
upon the People-r— and What can be a more positive and 
flagitious fraud, than this combination of poUtical sects, 
as opposite as day and night in their doctrines and views, 
acting together, not with a view to establish any common 
and definite course of pdicy for the administration of the 
General Government, but simply for the preliminary pur; 
pose of pulling down a Chief Magistrate who enjoys the 
confidence and afiections of the People — each leader of 
those opposite factiods inwardly trusting to his own skill 
in the arts of collusion, intrigue, and corruption, ^o win 
over the partizans of the others in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and thus secure the Presidential succession to 
himself? 

When the country beholds the leaders of the most con- 
tradictory and irreconcileable political doctrines that 
were ever entertained under our confederacy leaguing 
together for a common purpose of hostility to the domi- 
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nant party* and all joiniag with equal lustiness ih the cry 
of Constitution and Lawi .' even Charity herself would 
whisper that their conduct and motives ought to be scroti- * 
nized with vigilantly inquiring eyes. Is it the leader of 
the sect which professes the nullification heresy whoso 
fears are aroused for the safety of the Constitution and 
Laws ? What ! he who but a few months ago raised the 
standard of revolt, advised the South to spurn with con- 
tempt the revenue laws of the qountry, and to resist 
their enforcement to the death ! What ! he who t^ed 
of sundering the Union, of establishing a separate repub- 
lie, and of shooting down like beasts that perish any such 
of his fellow-countrymen as, in pursuance of the orders 
of Government, should cross the borders of South Caro- 
Una to enforce the vidated laws ! Is he now one ai the 
chief leaders of the opposition party against the Execu- 
tive, on the ground of an invasion of the Constitution 
and l4aws ? A fit minister of vengeance for such an 
ofi^nce ! flellow-^ountiymen, watch him well ! 

Hand in hand with him, the next one of the league 
who attracts our notice is connected with reminiscences 
of a very di£ferent nature. Jn him we behold the author 
of that gigantic scheme of ii^justice an^ oppression, the 
object. of which was to build up a manufacturing aristo- 
cracy, and enrich them out of the earnings of the hardy 
sons of commerce ; that schema, which under the sound- 
ing pretence of holding out protection to American in- 
dustry, was intended to strengthe^n the General Govern, 
ment at the ejqMuos^ of the States, and to lay the founda- 
tion of an enormous and profligate S3rstem of public ex- 
penditure which would have resulted, at no distant day, 
in the total overthrow of the liberties of the American 
people ; thftt scheme which was devised to advance his 
own ambitious views, in defiance of the provisions of the 
ConstitutieD, and of the righ^ and interests of the South ; 
5* 
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and the palpable injustice and cruel oppression of which 
led the Nullifier with whom he is now joined in a pretend- 
^ ed fraternal embrace to those traitorous measures which, 
but for the inflexible patriotism and energy of our Chief 
Magistrate, would have eventuated in the dissolution of 
our inestimable union. He also is a fit one now to wage 
war against the administration on the ground of its vio- 
lation of the « Constitution and Laws." 

A third one in this unholy league has ever been dis- 
tinguished by his opposition to the equal rights of the 
people, and to tiie fundamental principles of the demo- 
cratic party. In him we behold a man in Nvhom hostility 
to democracy is the only principle which he has never 
forsaken— -a man who opposed with all his energy the 
measures of the (xovemment when at war with Great 
Britain; who rejoiced in the victories of the enemy; 
who at one time was the opponent, and then the advocate, 
of the United States Bank ; at one time a declaimer. 
against the American System, ai^d then its fast friend. 
This is the third member of the triumvirate of political 
rivals who join in proclaiming as their watchword and 
battle-cry, the CmgUtuHan and Lau^ ! 

Among the vague and ambiguous sentiments by which 
they profess to be governed, is the stale and unmeaning 
phrase, of " Principles not Men" This is one of those 
juggling maxims -with which sordid and selfish politicians 
have ever attempted to ch^t mankind. It has an honest 
and taking sound, but is utterly without substance, a 
mere jingle of words, vox et praterea nihU. Not n^uch 
discernment is requisite to detect the fallacy and empti- 
ness of this dishonest invention of unprincipled dema- 
gogues ; for surely any man must -perceive that princi- 
ples without men, are little better than men without prin- 
ciples. Do they mean to elect their principles to office ? 
Do they mean to hav^ us governed by abstractions ? by 
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a body of ethics ? by a set of precepts t or will they, 
like every other party, be sooner or later obliged to hold 
forward some nian, as the person who is governed by their 
principles, and who, if chosen, will carry them into exer- 
cise ? This wretched sophistry of **principles not men" 
has been used, all the world over^ as a cloak for political 
knavery — as a ccmvenient shelter for those to fight behind, 
who had no principled at all, and who were endeavour- 
ing to elevate men so notoriously unworthy, that pru- 
dence forbade their being named. ,<<It is an advantage 
to all narrow wisdom and narrow morals," says Burke, 
''that their maxims have a plausible air, and, on a cursory 
view, appear equal to first principles. They are light 
and portable. They are as current as copper coin ; and 
about as valuable. They serve equally the first capaci- 
ties and the lowest ; and they are at least as useful to the 
worst men as the best. Of this stamp is the cant of 
Not men but measures ; a sort of charm by which many 
people get loose from every honourable engagement." If 
the opposition party, or the ** Whig party," as they pre- 
fer to call themselves, are one— one in their political doc- 
trines and political objects — ^let them avow what their 
doctrines and objects are ; let them name the person 
whom they desire to elevate that he may carry them into 
efiect ; let us see what are their. principles and who are 
their men. '< Unqualified ahd uncompromising hostility 
to Martin Van Buren," is but half a motive. Pulling 
-down is but a mcnety of the work they have to achieve ; 
they must build up, also ; and the People are curious to 
see what sort of a mi^ed and composite administration 
they propose to create; out of the various materials of 
which their heterogeneous party is composed. 
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SMALL NOTES AND THE STATE BANKING 
SYSTEM. 

[From th€ Evening Post, Augu$t 36, 1834.] 
Every day adds to the number of the indicationsy which 
any man not blind must perceive, that the great body of 
the democracy of this state are radically opposed to the 
Banking System, as it exists in this country, pind are de- 
^termined to insist that their representatives in the legis- 
lature shall take the first great step towards a reforma- 
tion, by prohibiting the issue of small notes. The 
Albany Argus has at last taken a decided stand on this 
subject, and we. notice. with great pleasure that several 
sound and influential country journals have likewise ex- 
pressed themselves in favour of the prohibition, in manly 
and explicit terms. The Poughkeepsie Telegraph has 
the following sensible paragraph oq the subjects [Here 
follows extract.] 

The Albany Argus of last Saturday quotes the fore- 
going paragraph, with a remark, that it is << happy to 
perceive that the question of restricting the issue of bank 
notes of the smaller denominations is beginning to receive 
the notice of the republican press, as well as of the peo- 
ple in their primary meetings," and it avows its ^ full 
concurrence, both in th6 general expression, and in the 
_ extent of the restriction." 

So far, so welL One step further, however, is demand- 
ed, both by the sentiments pf a very laige- portion of the 
democracy, and by a due regard to the political pfinci- 
pies on which the democratic party is founded. The 
Bank system is an insidious enemy of democracy. It is 
an essentially aristocratic institution. It has stolen upon 
us like a thief in the night. It has sprung up among us, 
before the people were aware of its true nature and its 
rapid growth. Either the Bank S3rstem, which, in other 
wotds, is an odious system of exclusive privileges, must 
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be put down, of the days of democracy are numbered* 
We wish not this to be done by any sudden or violent 
means ; but we look upon it as the bounden duty of all 
who really entertain republican sentiments ; who would 
really grieve to see diis country lapsing into aristocracy ; 
who really desire to preserve the great and fundamental 
principle to the democratic party^ — the glorious principle 
of Equal Rights ; — ^we look up<m it as the bounden duty 
of all such ta oppose, by all proper means, our most per« 
nicious S3rstem of banking — a system which bas grown 
up in this country so rapidly, and has acquired such for- 
midable power, that we already present the degrading 
spectacle of a people professing to be s6lf-govemed, and 
yet completely held, in many respects, in th^ vile fetters 
of a host of exclusively privileged money monopolies. 

We say, therefore, that one step further them the mere 
restriction of small bank-notes is necessary. The senti- 
ment ought to^ be distinctly avowed that no new bank 
charters shaU bb granted, and no existing charters extend* 
ed, either in duration or amount. Let the legislators be 
chosen with a full understanding that this is the wish oi 
the people. Let them be told that they are to truck or 
bargain away no n^ore exclusive money privileges, for any 
political or pecuniary consideration whatever, or for any 
other purpose, real or pretended. Let them understand, 
moreover, that these steps are but the beginning of a sys- 
tem of measures which will be steadily persevered in by the 
democracy, until every vestige of monopoly has disap- 
peared from the land, and until banking — as most other 
occupations are now, alid as all ought to be— ris left open 
to the free competition of all who choose to enter into 
that pursuit. 

We haye ahready too many banks, viewing the^ubject 
without reference to the question of exclusive privileges. 
We have too many bank^ merely considering them as 
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instruments to suppler a circulating medium. The banks 
which already exist cannot possibly do a profitable busi- 
ness, except by fostering a harmful, demoralizing spirit 
of overtrading and speculation. Thefre is no good reason 
why a single additional du^er should be granted* or 
why the capital of any bank should be enlarged. We 
therefore hope that the daxKKsracy, throughout the state, 
will be careful to let their sentiments on this interesting 
and important subject be fully and clearly expressed. 
In this city, we would in a particular manner call upon 
the people to gite free and emphatic uttertince to their 
wishes. 

For our own part, this journal long ago voluntarily 
declared it would support no candidate for the legislature 
who is not understood to be unequivocally opposed to the 
granting of any new bank charter, or to the extending of 
any new one. This, and the determination to prohilnt 
the issue of notes of a less denomination than five dollars, 
constitute a qualification, without idiich no candidate 
Bhall receive our support. The people have groaned and 
sweated un^er Bank tyranny kmg enough. It is time 
that they should ri^e in their e^ength, and assert their 
right to be freed from the petty yet galling despotism of 
Udoney incorporations* 



. THE ELECTION. 

[From tke Evening Post, Sept, 24, I884.] 
The tnpte we reflect on the recommendation of the 
Bank party at the meeting at Masonic Hall to^e mer- 
chants of this city, to close their stores during tiie election, 
the more we are struck with the probable, nay almost cer. 
tain consequences 6f such a rash and malignant proce- 
dure. Not that we apprehend any results injurious to 
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our cauaei or to those by whom it is supported* .The 
hard hands, sturdy limbs, and honest hearts of the denu>« 
cracy of this city, are fully adequate to the defence of* 
their sacred right of suffrage. Other considerations^ 
therefore, have impelled, and will still impel us, to raise 
our voice against this second attempt to throw our city 
into confusion ; ^o frighten our peaceable citizens into the 
innermost sanctuary of' their dwelling ; to invite to riot 
and bloodshed ; and to bring disgrace on the name, the 
practices, and the principles of free governm^it. 

Hitherto, and ii^til resort was had to^this new expedient 
of letting loose upon the peaceful voters of this city, a host 
of mac-headed' young men and half-grown men, for the 
purpose of matching out of their own pecidiar wards into 
those whei:« they had no business to go, fi>r the purpose of 
surrounding the p<^s and insulting the democratic voters 
— ^until that pernicious example was set by the preten^ded 
supporters of ordet and decency, the elections of this coua. 
try were the boast of our peo^ and the admiration of 
foreigners. Contmsied with the riots, the battles, and 
the broken heads of the English polls, they exhibited to 
the World the example c^ a decorous and peaceful strug- 
gle for power, honburaye to the nation, and doubly ho- 
nourable to the spirit of liberty. They aiSbrded a full and 
unansw^able refutation of the vain assumption of aristo- 
cratic pridfi, that disord^r and licentiousness will ever ac- 
company A g^ieral diffusion of the right of suffirage, and 
deprived the enemies of freedom of th^r last argu^nent 
against the equal rights of the pe<^. 

Hence, one of the great objects of the Bank'party in 
adc^ting the measure w^ich is. the subject of these re- 
marks, undoubtedly is, to goad on the young men and 
boys who are in a state of dependence, to provoke the 
people to acts of violence, by every means in their power^ 
apd then to prodaim to the wodd that these aqts of just^ 
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resentment are the boiling effervescences of the turbulent 
spirit of democracy. They intend t6 draw new argu* 
ments against equal rights, and universal suffrage, from 
the consequences that may result from their own mad, 
malignant measures, and to charge . the honest, industri- 
ous, upright, independent voters of this city with all the 
odium of acts forced upon them in their own defence. 
Such was the course they pursued during the last, such 
the course they are about pursuing in the coming elec* 
tion. In the former of these occasions, by the instru- 
mentality of that dexterity in falsehood and misrepresenta- 
tion which, seems to be the main pillar of their principles 
and their practices, they metamorphosed the breakers of 
the peace into the^conservatprs of the peace, and ton- 
verted an attack on the property of the state, intoa de- 
fence of the rights and propert jr of the citizens. By the 
same adroitness at legerdemain, they will without doubt 
attempt to make the world believe, that a similar course 
of conduct oh a future occasion resulted from the same 
disinterested regard io the public welfore, Und the peace 
of the city. ' 

If such is not the secret motive of this letting slip the 
dogs of war upon us, to what other motive shall we a^ribe 
a measure so fraught with consequences such as they 
without doubt anticipate ? Cannot these youngsters 
come quietly, one by one, and give in their votes, if they 
are entitled by age and residence, and go about their 
business when they have done so, like the rest of their 
fellow-citizens ? To what purpose throng about the polls, 
day after day, except to impede others, insult their feel- 
ings, and provoke them to retaliation ? Do they expect 
to gain any votes by this course of conduct ? Certainly 
not. Their object is to prevent others from voting ; to 
* pry into the ballots of such tradesmen, mechanics, and 
labourers, as may be in the employment of the lordly 
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master they themselyes serve, and denounce them for fu- 
ture proscription, and finally, in the last resort, to invite 
the sturdy democracy to resent their impertinent inter- 
ference. 

But whatever may be the motives and the expectations 
of these « friends of order and decency," we earnestly 
hope, though we can scarcely in reason expect, they will 
be signally disappointed. We hope the manly and sedate 
democracy of our city, conscious of its superior strength, 
virtue, and independence, will content itself with laugh- 
ing to scorn these puny insects, that come to buzz their 
impertinencies in their ears, and'in the stem yet tempe- 
rate spirit of utter contempt, treat them as spoiled chil- 
dren, invited to dangerous mischief, and ignorant of its 
probable consequences. Let them recollect that these 
misguided young men and beardless boys, are but the in. 
nocent puppets of violent and interested leaders. Who send 
them forth as tools and cats-paws to provoke the men of 
the city, and bring upon their own heads the conse- 
quences of their own doings. We earnestly hope the pa- 
rents of these indiscreet ai^d deluded youth will make use 
of their authority, and enjoin them on their obedience 
and duty to keep away from these riotous meetings at 
Masonic Hall, and stay at home of evenings, under the 
sacred protection of their heaHhs and firesides. Finally, 
we call upon the ministers of the Gospel of Peace, in the 
spirit of pastors of their flocks, and advocates of social or- 
der, to adjure the aged to exert their influence to prevent 
their sons going forth thus to throw firebrands into the 
city. 

What will be the probable result of this rabble of hot- 
headed young men and indil^creet boys, with their ships 
and their banners, intruding into the wards where they 
neither reside or have a vote ? At first, perl^aps, a con- 
test of cutting jests, and bitter repartee, in which those 
Vol. I.— 6 
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who get the worst will become the most irrritated. From 
hard words to hard blows is but a single step. The mad- 
ness will spread ; the cudgel will be lifted ; the paving- 
stones and brick-bats wiU fly ; the concealed dirk will be 
drawn ; Mood will flow, and innocent lives pay the for- 
feit of the madness of youth, spurred on by smooth-foced 
hypocrites and reckless renegades. But this is not aU, 
nor is it the worst. The civil authorities of 4he city 
being too weak to quell the fury of the multitude, will be 
obliged ^o call out a military force. But whence are 
they to obtain such a force ? Those who compose the 
military would probably be engaged, on q>posite sides, 
among the rioters. Yet** let us suppose it practicable to 
obtain a military force for the purpose of restoring order. 
We shall then behold citizens with arms in their hands 
stand arrayed against tho^e who have none. All other 
means fiiiling to still the tumult and aiirest the actors, it 
will become the painful duty of the Mayor to <»:der the 
troops to fire into the multitude ; or if he should refrain' 
from so doing, a single missive not p^haps intended fcnr 
that purpose, provdces one of the military to fire without 
orders. Who shall paint the consequences of such an 
act ? We shrink from the anticipation. It is sufficient 
to refer to the thousand examples under similar circum- 
stances. Who shall pretend to say that our city would 
not sD^dce in ashes and blood ? 

Such are the consequences likely to flow from this last 
and desperate resort of a bafiied and twenty times defeat, 
ed traitor. And all for what? That the Bank may 
triumph over the constitution, and money tyrannize ov^r 
men. 
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THE STy^TE PRISON MONOPOLY. 

[H^rom the Evening Po$t, Oct, 1834.] 
We are very sorry to see the opposition to the scheme 
of State Prison labour, or the State Prison Monopoly, 
as it is termed, showing itself in acts of violence, 
the efiect of which must be to cool the friendship which 
men of correct principles entertain for that cause, if 
not to turn them whoUy against it. We allude to the 
mutilation of edifices built of materials prepared at Sing- 
Sing Prison* A number of costly and beautiful houses 
in the upper part of the town have been de&ced and 
mutilated by some misguided and unprincipled persons, 
for no other reason that can be conjectured than that 
they were constructed of miaterials procured at the State 
Prison. This journal is > opposed *— decidedly and 
strong opposed — to any plan of convict labour, the 
effect of which is to interfere with the prosperity of up- 
right citizen mechanics, or diminish the incentive to an 
hobest and industrious pursuit of lawftil vocations. But 
if any thing could induce us to withhold our assist- 
ance from the objects contemplated by those who are 
seeking to efi^t a radical change in the plan of prisgn 
labour, it would be the lawless and incendiary conduct 
to which we allude. A good cause can never need to 
be furthered by violence and outrage, and vidence and 
outrage are in themselves prtma/ocie evidence of a bad 
cause. White cut stone, or any other materials for build- 
ing, can be procured cheaper at Sing Sing Prisoai than 
elsewhere, it would be expecting too much of contractors 
to Btk tiiem to forego tl^e ^vantage thus extended to them. 
To buy where we can buy cheapest, and sell where we 
can sell highest, is the rule of till traffic, and it is putting 
'men to too haord a test when they are ^required to correct, 
by individual forbearaneet ^diat i^iould be provided for by 
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a general law. Besides, evenif those who erect build- 
ings with materials purchased at the prison do wrong, and 
even if injury inflicted upim their private prc^erty be the 
best means of procuring redress (neither of which propo- 
sitions is tenable) still it should be home in mind that the 
houses which they build pass into other hands, and that, in 
mutilating them, instead of injuring those whom they 
consider justly obnoxious to^nger, the opponents of the 
State Prison Monopoly may in reality be invading the 
the means of some citizen friendly to their cause. 



THE DIVISION OF PARTIES. 

[From the Evening Poet, Netetmber 4, 1834.J 
Since the organization of the CroVernment of the 
United States the people of this country have been divi- 
ded into two great parties. One of these parties has un- 
dergone various changes of name ; the other has con- 
tinued steadfast alike to its appdlation and to its princi- 
ples, and is now, as it was at first, the Dbmocbacy. 
Both parties have ever contended for the same opposite 
ends which originally caused the division — ^whatever 
may have been, at different times, the particular means 
which furnished the immediate subject of dispute. The 
great object of the struggles of the Democracy has been 
to confine the action of the Greneral Grovemment within 
the limits marked out in the Constitution : the great ob- 
ject of the party opposed to the Democracy has ever been 
to overleap those boundaries, and give to the Greneral 
Government greater powers atad a wider field for their 
exercise. The doctrine of the one party is that all pow- 
er not expressly and clearly delegated to the General 
Crovemment, remains with the States and with the Peo- 
ple : the doctrine <^ the other party is that the vigour 
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and efficacy of the G^neral^ Grovemmeiit shoidd be 
strengthened by a free construction of its powers. The 
one party se^ danger from the Encroachments of the 
General Crovernment ; the other affects to see danger 
ftom the encroachments of the States. 

This original line of separation betwiden the two 
great political parties of th6 repuMic, though it existed 
under the (Ad Confederation, and was distinctly marked 
in the controversy which preceded the formation and 
adoption of the present Constitution, was greatly widen- 
ed and strengthened by the project of a National Bank, 
brought forward in 1791 . This was the first great ques- 
tion which occurred under the new Constitution to test 
whether the provisions, of that instrument were to be in- 
terpreted according to their strict and literal meaning ; 
or whether they might be stretched to include objects 
and powers which had never been delegated to the Gen- 
eral Government, and which consequently still resided 
with the states as separate sovereignties. 

'fhe proposition of the Bank was recommended by the 
Secretary of the Treasury on the ground that such an in- 
stitution would be ^ of prirtary importance to the prosper- 
ous administration of the finances, and of the greatest 
utility in the operations connected with the support of pub- 
lic credit." This scheme, then, as now, wasoppbsed on 
various grounds ; but the constitutional objection consti-* 
tuted then, as it does at the present day, the main reason of 
the uncompromising and invincible hostility of the de- 
mocracy to themeasure. They considered it as the ex- 
erciseof a very important power which had never been 
given by the states or the people to the General Govern, 
roent, and which the General Grovemment could not 
therefore exercise without being guilty of usurpation. 
Those who contended that the Government possessed the 
power, ©fected their immediate object; but the contro- 
6* 
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veny still eziato* And it ia of no ooBseqaence to leB 
the demoeiacy that it is now establiflhed by yarioas pre- 
cedents, and by decuions ci the Supreme Coorty that 
this, power is fidrly incidental to certain other powers 
^^ressly granted ; for tins is only tdling them that the 
advocates of .firee construeticm have, at times, had the 
ascendancy in the Executive and Legidativey and, at all 
times, in the Judiciary department of the €royemment« 
The Bank questicm stands now on precisely the same 
footing that it originally did ; it is now, as it was at first, 
a matter of controversj between the two great parties of 
this country — between parties as opiMsite as day and 
night-^between parties which contend, one for the conso- 
lidation and enlargement of the powers of the G^ieral 
Government, and the other for strictly limiting that 
Government to the obje<^ts for which it was instituted, 
and to the exercise of the means with which it was en- 
trusted. The one^ party is for a p(^ar Crovemment ; 
tiie other for an aristocracy. The one party is compos- 
ed, in a great measure, of the farmers, mechanics, 
labourers, and other producers of the middling and low- 
er classes, (according to the common gradation by the 
scale of wealth,) and the other of the consumers, the rich, 
the proud, the privileged — of those who, if our Government 
were converted into an aristocracy, would become our 
dukes, lords, marquises and barooets. The question is 
still dispu^ between these two parties— it is ever a new 
questionr— and whether the democracy or the aristocracy 
shall succeed in the present struggle, the fight will be re- 
newed, niienever the defeated party shall be again able to 
muster strength enough to take the field. The privilege 
of self^ovemment is one which the people will never be 
permitted to enjoy unmolested. Power and wealth are 
continually stealing from the many to the few. There 
b a class continually gaining ground in the community, 
who desire to monopolize the advantages of the Govern- 
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ment, to hedge themselves round with exclusive privileges, 
and elevate themselves at the expense of the great hody 
of the people. These,, in our society, are emphatically 
the aristocracy ; and these, with all such as their means 
of persuasion, or corruption, or intimidation, can move to 
act with them, constitute the party which arenowstrug- 
ling against the democracy^ for the perpetuation of an 
odious aiid dangerous moneyed institution. 

Putting out of view, for the present, all other objections 
to the United States Bank, — that it is a monopoly, that 
it possesses enormous and* overshadowing power, that it 
has been most corruptly managed, and that it is identified 
with political leaders to whom the people of ,the United 
States must ever be strongly opposed — the constitutional 
objection alone is an insurmountable objection to it. 

The Government of the United States is a limited 
sovereignty. The powers which it may exercise are ex. 
pressly enumerated in the Constitution. Noi^e not thus 
stated, or that are not <« necessary and proper" to carry 
those which are stated into effect^ can be allowed to be ex- 
ercised by it. The power to establish a bank is not ex- 
pressly given ; neither is incidental ; since it cannot be 
shown to be *« necessary" to carry the powers which 
are given, or any of them,, into effect. That power can- 
not therefore be exercised without transcending the Con- 
stitutional limits. 

This is the democratic argument stated in its briefest 
form. . The aristocratic argument in favour of the 
power is founded on the dangerous heresy that the Con- 
stitution says one thing, and means another. That ne- 
cessary does not mean necessary, but simply convenient. 
By a tiode of reasoning not looser than this it would be 
easy to prove that our Government ought to be changed 
into a Monarchy, Henry Clay crowned King, and the op- 
position members of the Senate made peers of the realm ; 
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and power, place and perquisites given to them and 
^ir heirs forever. 



THE CHARACTER OF THE PRESIDENT. 

[From tkt Evening Po9t\ November 4, 1834] 
The Aristocracy are exceedingly anjciops to divert the 
attention of the people from the chief object of their war- 
fare — the venerable and heroic old man who sits at the 
head of the Government. / They protest that their efforts 
are no longer directed against, Greneral Jackson, but are 
now aimed against Martin Van Buren. But this pre- 
tence is so flimsy, that it would be almost insulting the 
sagacity of oulf readers to suppose they do not see 
through it. General Jackson is the object of the direst 
hatred of the Bank tories. It is his measures ajgainst 
the United States Bank which have excited them to 
such ferocious political warfare against htm. It is his 
having declared the Bank to be unconstitutional, dan- 
gerous to our liberti^, an oppressive burden to the great 
body of people, an aristocratic institution, hedging the 
rich round with estclusive privileges, and degrading the 
condition of the labouring poor — it is for having declar- 
ed these opinions, and acted in conformity with them, 
that, General Jackson is hated by the aristocracy, and 
termed a usurper and a despot, a cut-throat and a villain. 
But when, in the course of his whole long and illustri- 
ous life, has Andrew Jackson ever shown the disposition 
to be a usurper or a despot ? Was it in New Orleans, 
when, after having saved the oity from sack and pillage, 
even in spite of itself, he appeared at the Bar of the 
Court, at one and the same moment to submit to its de- 
cision and to protect it against its consequences ? Was 
it when, as the Judge was about to adjourn that Court, in 
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apprebennon of the just indignatioD of tlie people whom 
Jie had saved, the war-worn 6Ld veteran coolly exdaim- 
ed' — ^ There is no danger here; there shall be none. 
The person who protected this dty from foreign moaderSy 
can and mU protect this Courts or die in the attempt.^* 
And the old veteran spc^e the truth. The people were 
hushed, and suffered him to be fined one thousand dol- 
lars, which he paid on the spot, and for which he re- 
fused to be remunerated by the contributions of the com- 
munity. Was this acting like a despot and usurper? 

Was he a despot, when, elected by the people to the 
office of President, he recommended an amendment to 
the Constitution, giving to the peq>le an immediate and 
direct voice in the selection of their Chief Magistrate, 
and that he should be eligible for only one term ? Was 
this tyranny — was this' usurpation ? Was he the enemy 
of freedom, when, in the same communication to Con- 
gress he^ urged the passing of a law providing for the in- 
troduction of the principle of rotation in office, and secur- 
ing its members from the dangers of Executive influence 
— ^his oWn influence !-^— by disqualifyng themselves from 
accepting office during the period they were elected to 
. serve the people ? Was this usurpation ; or did it savour 
of a disposition to extend his prerogatives ? 

The whole life of Greneral Jackson has been one of 
absolute uncompromising devotion to his couQtry. He 
never was afraid of responsibility when he was in jeopar- 
dy. He did not stand mooting nice poiiits of political 
orthodoxy, or questioning whether he was right or 
wrong, when the ravager was oh her shores, and the 
knife at her bosom. He is not the man who, when he 
sees his friend, his wife, or his country, sufiering vio- 
lence or injury, will stop to inquire who is to blame, be- 
fore he flies to the rescujB. He thinks of saving then! 
first, and in his honest delight of having succeeded, for- 
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gets to ask the particolars of the qoarreL Is it any won- 
dw that the honest, warm-hearted, clear-headed people 
of the United States loye, and tmat, and valerate this 
noble old man, whose rede^ned pledges they see every 
day before tiiem ; or that they shut their ears to the 
mingled ydl of clamour that resounds from tbe Holy 
Alliance of discords ; the union of chemical antipatiiies ; 
the mixture of oil and vinegar, that compose the hetero- 
geneous party now marshalled under ** old Cacafoga and 
his money bags ?^ 

And now he stands at the head of the Democracy pf the 
woridy fighting its battles, and stenuning the tide of selfii^ 
interest combined with unprincipled amlntioti. He is 
there as the leader and champion of the people, and will 
the people desert him? He is now putting their virtue 
and their patriotism to the test. He is now trying the great 
experiment whether this government is in future to rest 
on the sordid principle of gain, or the sound prmciples 
of a free Constitution. Every appearance demonstrates 
that the present contest is one which will inevitably de- 
cide whether the rich or the labouring classes, the few 
or the many, are to rule this wide Confederation. This 
is the great cause in which the people are now caHled up- 
on by every tie of interest and honour ; by their present 
possessions and their future hopes ; by the m^nory of 
their fathers and prospects of their children ; by grati- 
tude, by affection, by the still call of the dead, the voice of 
the past, the] present, and the future— tthe cry of oppress- 
ed nations looking hitherward for the result of all thmi 
hopeE^-*-and by every other motive that can influence the 
actions of rational intelligent ipen, to rally round the old 
hero, and stand by him; as he has stood by them. One 
day more will decide whether or not these solemn ap- 
peals have been addressed to them in vain. 
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MONOPOLIES. 

[From the Evening Post, November 20, 1834.] 
Want of time, and other demands on our space, pre- 
vented us yesterday from extending our article on the 
subject of Corporations, so as to embrace a reply to those 
points jm the remarks of the Times* which seemed to us 
worthy of answer. There is indeed not much in those 
remarks which absolutely requires notice ; for, happily, 
the Times is as feeble in its arguments in favour of a 
certain class of monopolies,^ as it is unfortunate in the 
subject it has chosen on which to vent its malignity 
against the Evening Post. But as the questioa which 
that print, siding with the Courier and Enquirer, and 
echoing its heresies, has thought proper to moot, is one 
of great intrinsic importance, it may not be altogether 
without use and interest to take up its article of yester- 
day, as furnishing an occasion of some further exposition 
of the true democratic point of view in which charters of 
incorporation — the most insidious and dangerous form of 
monopoly — ought to be considered. 

The Times has favoured us with a confession of faith on 
the subject of monopolies, and if its preaching were in ac- 
cordance with its creed, there would be^little ground of dis- 
pute, for it would seem by this that there is no gre^t differ- 
ence between us on general principles. . The Times says : 
« The Post is against all monopolies — so are we. The 
Post is for Equal Rights — so are we^ The Post is for 
the suppression of small notes, and a reform of our bank- 
ing system — ^so axe we, for the last because it is needed, 
and for the first because the notes are an evil, and their 
extinction is essential to the succete of one of our most 
important measures of public policy, the substitution of 

* The Times newspaper has long since ceased to exist, and there 
is not tlwrefole any particular readoh for omHting this and some 
other articles attacking that Journal. 
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a specie currency. The Post is against legislating f<^ 
the benefit of individuals, to the disadvantage or exchi. 
sion of others — so are we, and in this and on all these 
points, the party agrees with us." 

So fiu*, so good. We shall pass by the twaddle about 
^ the party agreeing with us," which is mere harmless 
impertinence and coxcombry not worth reply. We shall 
pass by, too, the sati8fact<»y and lucid reason stated by 
the Times for being in favour of <« a reform of our banking 
system." We gather, then, from this confession of faith 
that the Times is opposed io off monopolies, is in favour 
of equal rights, believes that small bank-notes should be 
suppressed, the banking system reformed, and legislation 
for individuals, to the disadvantage or exclusion of others, 
should cease. One might naturally infer from all this 
that there is no real ground of controversy between us, 
and that, like m^ny other disputants, we iiave been argu- 
ing about nothing. But when the Times comes to ex- 
plain itself, we find, notwithstanding the apparent agree- 
ment in pur premises, that we differ very widely in our 
conclusions. It is against all monopolies in the abstract, 
but for them in the concrete. It is opposed to charters 
of incorporation in general, but advocates them in parti, 
eular. It is in short against exclusive privileges as mo< 
nopolies, but in favour of thenr as means of effecting 
<« great objects of public utility," «* developing vast 
resources," «* stimulating industry," and so forth, which 
is only a repetition of the stale cant which has beeutused, 
time out of mind, by those who desired to cheat the peo- 
pie out of their rights for their own selfish ends. 

The Times is pleased to say that we ride the doctrine 
of monopolies as a hobby. We might retort by saying 
that the Times rides it only for convenience, and jiist as 
it suits its purposes. It is <^ ride and tie " with it. One 
moment it is <m horseback, pricking its ambling steed 
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along ; the next it dismounts and turns him looBe to graze 
on the common. For ourselves, we have onljr to sayi 
that i^ opposition to monopolies, in every form and under 
§very disguise, is our hobby, it is because we honestly 
believe them to h6 the most sly and dangerous enemies 
to the general prosperity that ever were devised by inge- 
nious cupidity. It is on this ground we have opposed 
them earnestly — it is on this ground we mean to oppose 
them, with all our ability, until the evil is arrested, or we 
become tcfonvincfid that opposition is vain. 

Though the Times < professes to agree with us in the 
opinion that all monopolies are infringements upon the 
. equal rights of the people, and therefore at war with the 
spirit of pur government and institvitions, it differs widely 
with us in its definition. It separates monopolies from 
corporations, and its idea seems to be that monopolies 
must be entirely exclusive, or they are not monopolies. 
There are degrees of virtue and of vice ; there are degrees 
in every thing ; but according to the Times there are 
none in the nature and extent of monopolies. These 
consist ill extremes, and have no medium. 

Among its exceptions are railroad incorporations, 
which it does not consider as belonging to the great 
family of monopolies. It acknowledges that a railroad 
may be a monopoly — "a speculation for the profit of in- 
dividuals, not required by, nor likely to promote the pub- 
lic interest ; " but, on the other hand, to meet this case, 
it supposes another, in order to show that a railroad com- 
pany may be incorporated without creating a monopoly. 
Extreme cases are but poor arguments ; since by carrying 
any right or principle tb an extreme, it may be made to 
appear vicious and unjust. But let us examine the sup- 
posititious case which the Times has manufactured to jus- 
tify its insidious advocacy of monopolies. We copy the 
whole passage : 
Vol. I.— 7 
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«« SiqipoM GABd Maiid to be i^i^ied by twraty peo. 
pie, aad tiwft tiieif onty ienj is at one ead of tiie udancL 
S^poee that they have no good road, and that they want 
a railway to tranaiKMrt their pioduoe firom ^ir fiumo 
down to the ftrry. No one of them 10 rich wough to 
make it, but the whole togetiier ca% proTtded they have 
an act of incorporation for the management of the joint 
fcndfly and the diiectioB cl the work. Suppose ^ Pdet 
to be the kgsdature, and that these twenty isolated pro- 
prietors apply for a charter : how woold the Post reply? 
It would say, *^ thmre is certainly nobody concerned in 
tiye matter but yoursdtes, an^ the work woold benefit 
you vastly, but if no one of you is wealthy enough to ccm*^ 
struct it, jTou must do without-^you caMiot have a char- 
ter,/0r I epfcoe monc^^olies, and every act of inoorpora. 
tion if tf SMmopoZjf / " 

This is all very smart Imd very convincing, and we 
ddy wonder that the Times did not discover that it had 
trumped up^ case which has no application whatever to 
tiie matter in dispute. The twenty inhabitants of Grand 
Dsland, according to the case here put, constituted a 
complete community, having one common interest in the 
contemplated railroad, and all sharing equally in its ad- 
Vantages. They ar$, so far as respects this question, a 
yihole people^ and being thus united in one oommon bond 
of interest, the rights of no one (^them would be impair- 
ed by the whole body being incorporated for any ccmmion 
object. This 8U{^[K)6ititious act of incorporation bears a 
strong analogy to the very measure of legislation which 
We yesterday spoke of as the proper means of effecting 
those objects which are now attained by partial and une* 
qual laws. Instead of Grand Island, let us read the 
State of New-York ; and instead o£ an act of incorpora* 
tion for a^ specific purpose including the whole population, 
let us suppose a law applicable to all purposes for which 
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eharters coii^ be asked, under which any set of individu* 
als might associate, and we* have at oncoi a lemedy for 
the evils of ezdusiTe cbarters— -we estaUish a system 
under which monqxdies camiot exist. 

But let us lookva little doser at the railroad incorpora* 
tion which the Times wishes to bestow on the twenty 
inhabitants on Grand Island. It is within the compan 
of possibilities (hat the population of Grand I^nd, parti- 
cularly after << their resources ^oqM be developed," and 
**thfiiT indus^ stimulated," by an act of incorporation, 
might be increased by emigraticm, or in some oUier way. 
As the charter was c<mferved exclusively on thei twenty 
original inhabitants, we suppose the new comers wouldl^e 
denied the benefits of the ndkoad, unlesis they paid a toH, 
or oontribiited an eqiud proportion with tlm original 
proprietors. Would not this railroad at once become a 
monopoly* and as such be c^)eit to all the objections to 
corporations of this kind ? i 

But we are fighting shadows. Communities cannot 
be incorporated except under laws equally i^plicable to 
all their members ; and the idea of giving society at large 
exclusive privileges is a& absurdity. A law which is 
general in its operation camiot con^ exclusive privi^ 
leges. The fiction of a whole community requiring an 
act of incoiporation to accomplish an object <^ publijB 
utility is equally fanciful and original. 

The Times further maintains that the Evening Post 
is an enemy to every species of internal improvement, 
and that the position it has taken would exclude them ak 
together. The Post, it says, will allow no rich man [ 
to make a road because the Post upholds equal rights, and 
will not permit corporate bodies to do it ; of course the 
people must go witl^out roads. Now all this is gratui* 
tous assumption both of facts and consequences. 

There i» Qo nep^^sity for ^ith^r the rich ipan or th^ 
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corporate company to make roads. The people wUl do 
it themsdives ; their own wants and convenience will im. 
pel them ; and as their requirements and means increase, 
their modes of conveyance will advance accordingly. A 
rich man may hold all the property through which a road 
is to pass — but what of that ? He cannot impose upon 
the people by making them pay to pass through it. The 
general law of the land points out the ^uniform mode of 
proceeding. He is remunerated by being paid the fair 
amount of his injury, and taxed his full share of the ad- 
vantages derived from the improvement. There is here 
no monopoly, and there is no oppression, because every 
man's property is liable to similar contingencies. 
^ But in order to justify this great system of monopoly 
in disguise, it is the fisLshion to proclaim from the house- 
tops that communities can do nothing in their combined 
capacity, and that general laws are insufficient for nearly 
every purpose whatever. We have special laws and 
contrivances interfering with and infringing the common 
rights of individuals. We must have societies of all 
kinds, for every special purpose, and corporate bodies of 
every name and device, to do what ought not to be done, 
or what the community can well dispense with, or what 
they could as well do for themselves. Nations, states, 
and cities can do nothing now-a-days, without the agency 
of monopolies and exclusive privileges. Nor can indi- 
viduals « beneficially employ capital," unless they are 
inspired by an act of the legislature, and a prospect of 
exorbitant pi*ofits, such is <* the progress of the age and 
the march of intellect." 

We need not say again that we are not an enemy of 
public improvements— ^uch» as are equally beneficial to 
the whole of that community which bears an equal pro- 
portion of the expense which they cost. But we are for 
putting such improvements on the footing of county roads 
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and other municipal undertakings*. The people who are 
to be exclusirely benefitted may make them if they please, 
and if they do not please they may let it alone. In our 
opinion it is paying at too dear a rate for quick travelling 
through New-Jersey to purchase it at the price of depriv- 
ing the citizens of that state, not members of a certain 
railroad company, of the right to make another railroad 
from New. York to Philadelphia. By such a system of 
legislation, the sovereign people of a whole state are de- 
prived of their equal rights. . 

But it is our custom to treat sdl great political subjects 
on broad and general principles, from which alone gen- 
eral conclusions can be derived. A superficial or partial 
comparison of the advantages and disadvantages of a cer- 
tain coyrse of legislation furnishes a poor criterion from 
which to strike the balance ; because it is wholly impos- 
sible for the ripest experience, aided by the most saga- 
cious intellect to see and weigh everything connected 
with the subject of discussion. We must resort to gen- 
eral principles. 

The question between the Times and the Evening 
Post, then, is not whether an act of incorporation may 
not be passed by a legislative body from the purest mo- 
tives of ^ubUc good, nor whether the pubUc good may 
npt in 49<^me instances be promoted by such an act The 
true question is whether all history, all experience, nay, 
the very nature of man, does not support the position 
that this power of granting privileges, either wholly <Mr 
partially exclusive, is not one that has always led, and, as 
we have thence a right to infer, will always lead, not 
only to corruption and abuse, but to either open; or secret 
infringements of the sanctity of Equal Rights ? This is 
the only question worthy of a high-minded and patriotic 
politician. It is not whether the practice may not occa- 
sionally lead to public, or social, or individual benefit ; 
7* 
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but whether it has not in the past been made, and whe- 
ther it will not in the future be made again, the fruitful 
source of those inequalities in human condition — those 
extremes of wealth and poverty, so uniformly fatal to the 
liberties of mankind. 

Our pen has been often employed, and we trust not 
wholly without effect, in pointing out and illustrating the 
evil consequences of this system of bartering away the 
reserved rights of the great mass of the community, in 
exchange for public bonusses and private douceurs, either 
direct or indirect, or in furtherance of political views. 
This system has deranged the whole organization of so- 
ciety, destroyed its equilibrium, and metamorphosed a 
government the fundamental principle of which is equal 
rights to every free citizen, to one of equal whongs to 
every class that does not directly sliare in its monopo- 
lies. 

We neither wish to pull down the rich, nor to bolster 
them up by partial laws, beneficial to them alone, and 
injurious to all besides. We have repeated, again and 
again, that all we desire is, that the property of the rich 
may be placed on the same footing with the labours of the 
poor. We do not incorporate the different • classes of 
tradesmen, to enable them to dictate to their employers 
the rate of theit wages ; we do not incorporate the farm- 
ers to enable them to establish a price for their products ; 
and why then should we incorporate moneyed men (or 
men having only their wits for a capital) with privileges 
and powers that enable them to control the value of the 
poor man's labour, and not only the products of the land^ 
but even the land itself? 

If the Times will answer these questions, we are willing 
to discuss the subject, step by step, in all its important 
relations. But if it shall continue to lay down positions 
but to explain them away, like the boy who blows a bub- 
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ble only for the pleasure of dissipating it by a breath, we 
shall not feel bound to pursue the subject in a controver- 
sial form. The weathercock must remain stationary for 
at least a moment, before we can tell which way the wind 
blows. The ship which, without rudder or compass, yaws 
and heaves about, the sport of every impulse of the ele- 
ments, can scarcely be followed in her (Jevious course by 
the most skilful navigator. 



ASYLUM FOR INSANE PAUPERS. 

[Fromthe Evening Post, Nov, 2S.]^ 
We have received a copy of a circular letter on the 
subject of a recommendation made by Grovernor Marcy 
to the Legislature, at it^ last session, that an Asylum for 
Insane Paupers should be erected, at the expense of the 
State. A select committee was charged with the sub- 
ject> which reported favourably on the project ; but the 
legislature, adjourned without acting upon it. We trust 
they will adjourn again without acting affirmatively on 
qjiy such scheme. 

The taking care of the insane is no part of the business 
of the state government. The erecting of such an Asy. 
lum as is proposed, and the appointment of the various 
officers to superintend it, would be placing a good deal 
more power — where there is already too much — into the 
hai^ds of the state executive, to be used honestly or cor- 
ruptly, for good or evil, as these qualities should happen 
to predominate in his character, or as the temptations to 
use his official patronage for his own aggrandizendeni or 
profit might be strong or weak. We are continually 
suffering, under one pretence or other^ these pilferings of 
power from the people. 

The circular to which we have alluded appeals strongly 
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to the sympathies of its readers. It presents a deplora- 
Ue and harrowing picture of the miseries endured by in., 
sane paupers in the poor-houses of Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire, and intimates that their condition is no 
better in many counties of this state. If this is so, the 
evil ought to be inyestigated and remedied ; but not in 
the method proposed, by the erection of a splendid state 
Asylum. The people ought not io suffer their judgment 
to be led away by their sympathies. They cannot be too 
jealous of the exercise of unnecessary powers by the 
st^te goTemment. The nearer they keep all power to 
their own hands, and the more entirely under their own 
eyes, the more secure are they in their freedom and 
equal rights. 

We would have destitute lunatics teken care of, but 
not under the charge or at the expense of the state go- 
yemment. It ought to be one of the leading objects of 
the democracy of this country for many years to come to 
diminish the power of the general and several state go. 
vemments, not to increase it. On the subject of legida- 
tion for paupers they ought to be particularly vigilant. 
In nine cases out of ten, and we believe we mignt sq^r 
ninety-nine out of a hundred, poor-laws make more pover- 
ty than they alleviate. If the reader has ever employed 
himself in tracing the history of the poor-laws in Eng- 
land^ he will not require any proof of this assertion ) if 
he has not, he could scarcely turn his thoughts to a sub* 
ject more rife with matters of serious interest. 

Lunatic paupers ought certainly to be taken care of. 
Both charity and self-protection require this. But we 
would remove this guardianship as far from government 
as possible. Each county should certainly provide for 
its own ; each township would be better, and if it were 
practicable to narrow it down to the kindred of the in- 
sane perscnis, it would be better stilL As a general rule, 
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all public charities, except for the single purpose of pro- 
moting education, are founded on erroneous principles, 
and do infinitely more harm than good. See that the 
people are educated, and then leave every man to take 
care of himself and of those who have a natural^claim on 
his protection. We have many large charities in this 
community, founded in the most amiable and be9evolent 
motives, that annually, add very largely to the sum of 
human misery, ty ill-judged exertions to relieve it. 

The picture of the wretched condition of lunatic pau- 
pers, as presented in the circular before us, is certainly 
very touching,, but legislators must not be blinded by 
tears to the true and permanent interests of man. They 
must let their feelings of commiseration take counsel of 
the pauser judgment. They must look at the subject in 
all its bearings and aspects, before they saddle the peo- 
ple in their 'collective capacity with another tax, and 
place the revenue so instituted at the disposal of an exe- 
cutive officer, who may expend it with a view to advance 
his private ends. 

We have said that the account given of the sufferings 

* of these pauper lunatics is touching ; yet it would be easy 

to draw as touching a picture, and as true too, of the 

sufferings of sane paupers. Indeed, with many, what a 

horrible aggravation to their sufferings their very sanity 

must be, ■ 

"Which but supplies a feeling to decay !" 

The lunatics are by no means the most unhappy class of 

paupers, as a class. Insanity comes to many as a friend 

in their deepest affliction, to mitigate the tortures of a 

wounded spirit — to * 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And, with a sWeet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the stuffed bosom bf the perilous stujS* 
Which weighs upon the heart. 
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Those who are sick and desolate ; who have fallen from 
a high estate — fallen by their own folly, perhaps,* and 
therefore experience the gnawings of Temorse, or fallen 
in consequence of the ingratitude or treachery of others, 
may easily be supposed to experience keener anggpah 
than the demented inmates of the same abode ; since the 
worst pain man suffers has its seat in the mind, not in the 
body ; and from that species of affliction tiie crazy are 
exempt. If this scheme of a grand state lunatic asylum 
should be carried into effect, we see no reason why next 
we should not have a grand state poor.house, for the re- 
ception of an paupers who had not lost their wits. Other 
large state charities would probably follow, and one abuse 
of government would step upon the heels of another. 
The system is all wrong from beginning to end. We 
aregovemedtoo much. Let the people take care of th^n- 
selves and of their own sick and insane, each community 
for itself. Let them, above all things, be extremely cau- 
tious in surrendering power into the hands of the govern- 
ment, of any kind, or for any purpose whatever, for go- 
vernments never surrender power to the people. What 
they get is theirs ^ to have and to hold," ay, and to exer- 
cise too, to the fullest extent, nor is it oflen got back from 
them, till their grasp is c^ned with the sword. ' 

Our remarks are cursory and loose, perhaps, as this 
article has been written in the midst of more than usual 
interruptions. Let the reader not thence infer, however, 
that we have taken ground on this subject hastily ; for 
such is not the fact. The plan recommended by Gover- 
nor Marcy last winter, has frequently occupied our 
thoughts, and in every light in which we have viewed it 
has appeared to us to deserve the opposition of the demo, 
cratic members of the legislature. We are for giving at 
few powers to government as possible, and as small an 
amount of patronage to dispense. Let the aristocracy 
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advocate a stioDg govemment ; we aitD for a tkreng 
peapk. 

MONOPOLIES. 

[Fnm tU Bvning Pott, N<m. S9.] 
« TO THE EDITORS OP THE EVENIIfO POST. 

« I have read attentively the views expressed in your 
paper on the subject of *< monopolies," a^d I agree with 
you to som^ extent, but I ani not certain that I under- 
stand how far the practical detail may interfere with the 
general principle. This may be tested by some cases in 
point. I take the first notice from the Journal of Com* 
merce, ^nd the others from the Albany Argus. 
[Here foUow notices of cqpplicatumis for incorporations,] 

** You will perceive here are four distinct objects pro. 
posed to be accomplished. That the public may know 
how your theories are to be reduced to practice, I request 
that you will say how the members from this city, under 
their pledge as honourable men, are to vote on these gene- 
ral propositions ; and secondly, how you would vote as a 
legblator without any pledge. 

" A3f HOITEST INQUIRER.*' 

We have witnessed with regret, and we may add with 
surprise, that, notwithstanding the recent clearly and 
strongly expressed sentiment of the great body of the 
democracy of this state against all monopolies, of every 
kind and degree, a number of notices, like those quoted 
by our correspondent, have already appeared in the pub- 
lic papers. There can be no sort of question that one of[ 
the chief points which the great body of the democratic 
voters meant to decide by their suffrages in the recent 
contest, was that there should be no more monopolies 
created by our legislature. And there can be no sort of 
question either, that in the term monopoly, according to 
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the understanding of the democratic party, all acts of in« 
corporation were included. 

We do not mean to say that this was the universal un- 
derstanding ; and perhaps it is never. the case, in a poli- 
tical contest which turns on a variety of questions, that 
the whole body of v6ters are governed- by absolute coin- 
cidence of sentiment on every particular subject. But 
we do mean to say, and we think no one will dispute, 
that those wl^o gave thie latitude of meaning to the word 
monopoly which we have here expressed, were at lea6t 
much more numerous than the excess of votes in favour 
of Governor Marcy over Mr. Seward ; and further, that 
had it been announced, from any authentic source, pre- 
vious to the election, that the candidates of the demo, 
cracy for legislative office would, on being elected, vote 
for any act of incorporation whatever, they never would 
have had the Of^portunity of imposing any such contem- 
plated additional fetters on the body politic. 

The success of the democratic ticket in a majority of 
the republican counties, was clearly owing, in our view of 
the subject, to the belief that all exclusive and partial le- 
gislation would cease, if the democracy succeeded ; that 
laws would be made for the whole people, not for a part ; 
and that the great fundamental principle of our republic, 
the equal rights of all, would be their governing rule of 
action. It is to this conviction we owe our success ; 
and if this conviction had been destroyed by the promul- 
gation of such sentiments before the election, as haVe 
since been expressed in certain degenCTate prints, those 
who are now informed that the term monopoly applies 
only to such laws as no one ever dreamed would be pass- 
ed, and are called upon to act accordingly in the legisla- 
ture, would still have occupied a private station. 

But independent of this consideration, we hold it to be 
demonstrable, (and we think we have not fallen far short 
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of demonstraticm in our Tarious articles on the milijoct^) 
that all acts of partial legislaticHi are un<£amocratic ; that 
they are subveirsive of the equal rights of men ; are calcu- 
lated to create artificial inequality in human c<MMlition ; 
to elevate the few and depress the many ; and,, in their 
final operation, to build up a powerful anstbcracy, and 
overthrow the whole frame of democratic government. 

In this view of the subject^ we consider it the duty of 
every democratic legislator, however much or little he 
may consider the disputed word monopoly to compre- 
hend, to set himself fimdy against every attempt to oh- 
tain new charters of incorporation, or to enlarge the term 
or conditions of old ones^ Whether he thin^ himself 
positively instructed or not, by the terms of his county 
resolutions, to oppdse every bill of incorporation, no one 
will pretend that he -has been instructed 4o advocate such 
a biU, and he is therefore certainly ilnder tl^ general 
obligation to oppose every measure of anti*democratic 
character or tendency. The man, then, who, pretending 
to represent democratic constituents, shall yet cast, his 
suffrage, or exercise his influencie, in favour of a single 
application for^ corporate powers, or shall fe&ain from 
exerting himself to defeat such aQ application, will be un- 
faithful to his trust, to his- country, and to the principles 
of liberty, and will richly deserve to be :held up, in the 
strongest language which indignant patriotism can use, 
to the scorn of his fellow-men* On such a gibbet we 
shall surely do all in our power to hang such a traitor, 
if any such there shall be found, which we hope and 
trust there may not. 

Is our correspondent answered ? As to the duty of our 
city delegation, there is not the slightest room for ques- 
tion. They are fl^idoed to oppose, with all their might, 
aU monopolies ; and happily the terms of the pledge have 
not left the word monopoly of dubious import. By spe- 
Vol. I. — 8 
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ciiyiiig ItMonuioe CorpontioM» which are as Qsefid ui 
their fiiToufmhle featuresi mad as Httk obfectknaUe iii 
their nnfaroiiraUet as any descriptioa of corpofatioii? 
whatever — by qiecifying these as one of tiie most oh- 
noxioos kinds of rooDopoUes, the phrase dearly emlHaces 
corporate institations of every kind and name. ShoukI, 
then, any member of oar city delegation, being thus 
pledged, vote for any mcmopoiy within the comprehensive 
signification fixed by the obligation he subscrifoedy he 
wonkl not only be unfaithfiil to his party and to r^obli- 
can principles^ but a fcHre^swom caitiff, worse even than 
Dudley Selden, if worse can be* 

But we have no fear that the democracy of our metro- 
polis have cherished any such viper in their bosom. 
We lode not to see any of our delegates seek.to escape 
Aom their honouraUe obligatipos through any flaw 
which the Times may try to discover in their pledge. 
We look not to see them skulk behind a quibble, or palter 
with their constituents in a double sense. We expect 
rather that tiiey will exhibit a noUe emulation in carry- 
ing into effect the spirit of that conditicm. We expect to 
see them all eager to identify themselves with the leading 
doctrines of the democracy in the present struggle with 
aristocratic opponents of equal liberty apd laws, and each 
striving to outdo the others in the strenuousness of his 
hostility to exclusive privileges, partial legislation, (»r 
whatever endangers, in the slightest degree, the founda. 
tion principle of our political fabric, the equal rights of 
mankind. 
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MONOPOLIES. 

[From the Evening Post, Nov, 29, 1834.] 
The Journal pf Commerce protests that it has not haul- 
ed down its flag, but joins its co-labouret the Times, in 
insisting we ourselves are used up, " We thought it un- 
necessary to proceed further with the discussion, because 
the whole ground had been gone over, and we believed 
the wrong doctrines of the Post sufficiently refuted." So 
says the Journi^ of Commerce. How complete this refu- 
tation isy our readers are qualified to judge^-since we 
have placed its several articles before them, some in 
whole, and spme in substance. The Journal admits that 
its << fifty dollar " argument " is just as good in relation 
to packeting as banking." It is just as good, then, in 
rels^tion to any other business. For instance, one of the 
bubbles that accompanied the airy flight of the famous 
soiith-sea b^bble, and exploded, about the same time, 
though with less noise and devastation, wa» called « the 
Spanish Jackass Company.". Now, by carrying out the 
idea qf tbe^ Journal of Commerce, a New- York Jackass 
Company might be incorporated, and the Editor of the 
Journal of Commerce, by buying fifty dollars' worth of 
stock, might stand a &ir chance to be chosen president. 
The stock of a company of that description might be ex- 
pected to be very popular among a certain political party 
to which the Joivnal of Coihmerce, in same measure^ be- 
longs ; dnd it might all be taken up before one-tenth of 
the apj^icants were supplied. ^ Would not the disappoint- 
ed nine-tenths, as they wended their way homeward^ 
with their fifty doUa^ apiece in their, breeches' pockets, 
have reason to exclaim that there was something partak* 
ipg of the character of exclusiveness in this Jackass 
Company ? And suppose the Editor of the Journal of 
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Commerce, despite his claims, should receive no appor- 
tiomnent of stock, would he sot begin to think that there 
was some truth in the complaint against monopolies 1 

But badinage apart, we are surprised that the Journal 
of Commerce does not perceive that it makes no difier- 
ence in the principle of the thing whether tl^e stock of an 
incorporated Company is divided into fifty dollar shares, 
or five thousand dollar shares. Of whatever amount the 
subdivisions may be, but a small portion of the commu- 
nity can receive any at the original allotment, and but a 
small portion of them could receive' any, if the Journal 
of Commerce's favourite plan of selling the ^ares by 
auction were adopted; When the pitcher is full it will 
, hold no more ; and when the shares were all apportioned 
or sold, disappointed applicants could not expect to get 
any. The corporation would then be a monopoly enjoy- 
ed by the successful applicants ; and whether their num- 
ber was five or.five thousand, they would possess ** exclu- 
sive privileges " nevertheless, and would be Ae benefi- 
ciaries of unequal legislation. 

It is an error of the Journal of Commerce to say, that 
the practical operation of corporations is to ^ take privi- 
leges, which would otherwise be monopolized by the rich, 
and divide them into such small parts, that every one 
who has fifty ddlars may be interested, upon equal terms 
of advantage with the most wealthy. ** In practice, the 
operation of the thing is quite the reverse. << Kissing 
goes by favour,** in those operations. Large capitalists 
get all the stock they lisk for* and pooi^ men get but a part, 
if any, that they solicit. There are published lists of 
apportionments to which we can refer the Journal of 
Commerce. But the fact is notorious. And moreover, 
il is notorious, that this pretended division of stock has 
even much less of 'fairness and honesty about it than 
would seem by the face of things. Many of the appli- 
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cants who get kige apportionments ate men of straw, 
mere catspaws, thrust forward to answe/the purpose of 
some great capitalist, for whom the stock is really pro- 
cured. We could name iniitances, if it were necessary. 
We have not come to this subject without being furnish- 
ed with ample means of establi&^ng our argum^its. 
There is the very last bank that went into operation — 
was the stock <^that incorporation divided to fifty dollar 
applicants ?. Is it not, on the'^contrary, a fact, that, a con- 
trdling int^est is in the iiands of a single individual, who 
is represented by his puppets — we ]i)eg their pardon, his 
proxies— in the directory ? Nor L^ that bank a solitairy 
instance, as the Journal of Commerce well knows. 

But if the argument were true, to the fullest extent, 
that M fifty dollar m^i " can become bankers, and life- 
insurers, and packet<»wner8, and so on, it would still not 
be a good argument in favour of special acts of incorpo- 
ration for these several purposes ; because these special 
acts would each embrace but a small portion of the com- 
munity, and all special or partial legislation is, in its very , 
nature, anti-republican and invasive of equal rights. 
Let ct^^ital and industry alone* to find their own chan- 
ndbs. This is the triijB principle to act upon. If any 
additional legislfition* is necessary, let it be legislation 
that shall embrace the wh(Ae body politic, and every ' 
variety of laudable enterprise. The ^' fifty dollar" argu. 
ment of the Journal of Commerce might withjnuch more 
propriety be put forward in support of a general law of 
joint stock partnerships, than in support of the everlast. 
ing iteration of special acts of incorporation, where 
every succeeding set of applicants are striving to get 
some privileges or advaiitages not conferred by previous 
charters, and, to effect thek selfish and unjust ends, re- 
sorting to all the arts of collusion and corruption. , Under 
a g^ieral law, npt merely ** fifty dollar men," but twenty 
8* 
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ddlar mfiik^ and one dollar men, might if they pleased 
place their means In the joint funds of an association to 
effect some great enterprise. Such a law would be the 
very measure to enable poor men to compete with rich. 
As it is, let the Journal of Commerce say ntdiat it may, 
acts of incorporation are chiefly procured by the rich and 
for the rich. What claims have your William Bards or 
your Nathaniel Primes on the country, that our legida- 
tiire should spend th^ time-in making laws for their 
exclusive or particular advantage ? Did we cast our 
suffrages into the ballot-boxes to select legi^ative fhctors 
for those men, or such men ? Let them have their equal 
rights, but let them have no more. 

The Journal of Commerce seems to think our reason- 
ing involves a contradiction, because we oppose special 
acts of incorporations or monopolies, and yet would ex- 
tend incorporations indefinitely. We have not said we 
would extend corporations indefiniiiefy ; yet if corpora- 
tions were e^ctended indefinitely, there would be no mo- 
nopoly ^, since when every member of the community 
has precisely the same opportunities of employing capital 
and industry given to him by the laws which every other 
member has, there is no exclusive privilege, and no inva- 
sion of equal rights. But it is an error in terms to say 
that we advocate the indefinite extension of corpcMratioins, 
since the vety nature of a corporation, is to be endowed 
with special privileges. We shall not dispute about 
words, however, if we can bring the Journal of Com- 
merce to agree with us ahout principles. The act of 
incorporation, then, which we should desire to see pass- 
ed, would be an act incorporating the whole population 
of the State of New York, for every possible, lawful pur- 
pose to which money or human labour, or ingenuity, is 
ever applied, with a clause admitting to a full cbmmu* 
nion of the benefits of the body corporate, every indivi- 
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dual who should at any future time become* a iftember of 
the body pditic. 



MONOPOLIES. 

[Frffm tht Evetling Foat, November, 1834.] 
What have the People, the Democracy, been strug- 
gling for in the last election ? Was it merely to satisfy 
a personal predilection Jn favour of a few leaders, and to 
gratify a personal dislike to a few others ; or was it for 
certain great principles, combined in the one great gen- • 
eral term of EauAL Riohts ? As to ourselves, and we 
believe we speak the sentiment of a great majority of 
those whq acted with us, ^e answer unhesitatingly, not 
for men but principles ; not for Messrs. Cambreleng, 
White, Moore, Morgan, McKeon, and others, whatever 
we may think of them as individuals, but because they 
have pledged themselves to the support of Equal Rights, 
and to an opposition to monopdies and excliusive privi- 



Yet the Times in effect denies and repudiates our dec- 
trin^ that every speciea of corporate body created for 
tiie purposes of gain, and gifted with privileges which 
others do not and cannot possess or exercise, is in its na- 
ture and consequences an infriiigement on the Equal 
Rights o£ the Peop]f « It advocates the system in all its 
piomineat features of abi^e and oppression, qualified 
indeed, l^ certain re^aitits, which, being disguised iQ 
loose generalities, elude detection and defy argument. 
For ourselves, we have, no concealment^. On this sub- 
ject we have heretofore opposed, and mean hereaf^r to 
oppose, with the utmost exertion of ^ur powers, every 
new addition to this alr^dy ove^rgrown and pernicious 
system of bartering away the sovereignty of the People 
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to little bodies politic, fattening on the great body, and 
are satisfied that, but for the stand we took on this great 
constitutional ground, the late triumph of democracy 
would not have been so signal — in this great city at least. 
The majority of the People echoed our sentiments ; they . 
rose in their might against monopolies and exclusive 
privileges ; and if their victory is not followed up by un- 
compromising opposition to the great source of monc^K)- 
lies, like the citizens of Paris, they will have fought the 
^ three days'* for nothing, or at least nothing worth 
fining. They will have used their exertions only to 
drive away one swarm of flie^, ahready gorged with their 
substance, to give place to another more hungry and insa- 
tiable. Again we ask, if we were not fighting agwist 
monopolies and exclusive privileges, what were we fi^t. 
ing for ? 

That our readers may see the progress making in oth^ 
portions of the Union, in this system of secret warfare 
against their Equal Rights, we lay before them an 
analysis of the privileges lately conferred on one of these 
corporate bodies in the state of Ohio. It is called a Life 
and Trust Company, and all these extensive powers are 
bartered away by the reprc^ntatives of the people, under 
the 'specious pretext pf enabling a few persoi^a, having 
money to spare, to buy life annuities^ and place their pro- 
pe^rty in the safe keeping of a corporation ; a body with- 
out a soul ; an abstraction ; a remote circumstance ; a 
nothing tangible or responsible, In the opinion of these 
law-givers, the integrity of individuals and the general 
laws of the land are insufficient guarantees for the safety 
of property ; and nothing can secure it1)ut the possession 
and the exercise of privileges founded on a perpetuity of 
property and a usurpation of. rights. n 

The powers granted by the legislature of Ohio to thetr 
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most &YOured bantliog of legislative monificenee, are as 
follows : 

1. To make ineucance on lives. 

2. To grant and purchase annuities. 

3* To muke any other conirat^ involving ibe interest 
of mmey and tJie duration of Ufe. 

4. To receive moneys on trust, and to lend out the same 
at such rate of interest as may he agreed on. 

5. To accept and execute ofl such trusts of every de- 
scription as may be committed to them by any person^ or by 
by any Court of Record. 

6. To receive andhold lands under grants with general 
and special covenants^ so far as may be necessary to their 
business or the ^ymentcf their debts. 

7. To buy and sell drafts and hills of exchange. 

8. To hold an original capital of 2,000,000 of dollars. 
Q. To vest said capital in bonds and mortgages on real 

estate valued at double the amount of the sums loaned. 

10. To increase said capital to cm indbfin];tb bxtbnt 
by depositee at an agreed rate of interest. 

11. To issue bank nates to double the amount deposited 
^^nat to exceed one miUion of dollars* 

12* To have twenty trustees, one-fifth elected every 
two yeiurs, so that ultinjately each trustee remains in ten 
yeanu 

Now we desire the peof^e to look well at this delega- 
tion of their sovereignty to these twenty trustees. We 
ask th^n if there is any thing under heaven this corpora- 
tion cannot do, except perhaps make war and 4>eaCe; 
or any liikiitsto its powers of accumulation ? And as if 
to cap the c^max of legislative foUy or corruption, this 
corporation is permitted to coin its own money^ to lend or 
to>pay its annuities and the interest on its trusts. It re- 
ceives pledges on land and real property, bonds and mort- 
gages, on hens of its own paper, and charges interest for 
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the same, thUs exchanging rags for lands a^d houses, at a 
premium of interest << such as may be agreed on."- 

It is permitted ^ to increase its capital to an indefi- 
nite EXTENT by deposites at an interest agreed on." In 
short it <* can make any contract involving the interest of 
money or the duration oflife.^^ This pledge covers every 
species of human dealing, and may be tortured by the 
ingenuity of cupidity into including all the business of 
life. . In fact there is no limit to the powers which this 
minor sovereignty may exercise, as to its means of acquir- 
ing wealth and influence. Its duration is perpetual, and 
in less than one hundred years, it will swallow up the 
whole state of Ohio. Its proprietors of land will become 
tenants at will to the Life $uid Trust Company, and an 
independent yeomanry sink into a race of dependant 
slaves. 

They h4ve no remedy except a revolution ; for accord- 
ing to the famous doctrine.of<< vested rights," one legis- 
lative body may barter aw^ay privileges which, however 
pernicious or fatal to the liberty and prosperity of the 
great mass of citizen^ can never be reclaimed by its 
successors. The mill-stone once tied about the neck of 
the people, becomes a vested right, and cannot be un- 
loosed, even to save them from drowning, If such is the 
settled principle, does it not hold up a warning to the de- 
positories of the sovereignty of the peoole, against lightly 
giving way, ot bartering for some pitiful consideration, 
privileges which, however dangerous or pernicious in 
their consequences, must either be perpetual or endured 
for a certain number of years ? If the grant is irrevo- 
cable, how careful should they be in making it ? Re- 
pentance cannot alleviate the consequences of the trans- 
gression ; ' legislation can make no atonement. It is the 
fiat of fate^ and to strive against it^ is not only vain but 
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Uasphemous, according to the opinion of the champions 
of legiislatiye omnipotence. 

The people of this or any other country never contem- 
plated bestowing on their gorernment the power to inflict 
upon them evils which -no subsequent exertio)i of that 
power could remove. They did not be^ow upon their 
legidative -bodies a portion of their sovereignty, to barter 
it away in exchange for the- wages of corruption, or for 
political purposes. What they gave they expected would 
be received by those to whom it was given for the special 
benefit of the great majority, atid not employed in forging 
for them fetters from which no aflt^ struggle/ could release 
them. This practice of fritteiring away the powers of 
the government, in themselves, not transferable, has di- 
vested that government of a great portion of what the 
people conferred on it, and it alone. It' might just as 
well delegate to a corporation the rights of declaring war 
and concluding peace, as to bestow on it the exclusive 
right of giving a national currency. The one is an act 
of sovereignty as well as the other, and cannot be dele- 
gated. 

Already we perceive the value of the privileges thus 
liberally bestowed on the Ohio Loan and Trust Company. 
It is scarcely yet in operation, and its stock is upwards 
of twenty per. cent above par. In a few years, it will in 
all probability, if managed with ordinary sagacity rise 
to one, nay, two hundred per cent. Other people are 
glad to get six or seven per cent, for their money and this 
is all the law allows them. But our legislatures make 
other laws, granting to a few what is denied to the many, 
and conferring on them the '^vested right" of doubling 
their capital every few years.- No:t all the sophistries of 
interested cupidity, can now- persuade the enlightened 
fiurmers and labouring classes, that such distributions of 
privileges are founded in the principles of Equal Rights. 
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The time we trust is at hand, when their pemieioiis in. 
roads on the sanctity of individwil indepmldence wifl he 
arrested in their career, and that preparatkms most he 
made to retrace the patii pursued for the last twenty or 
thirty years. The People haTe spc^n, and they most 
be heard. For onrselTes we mean to pmveTere in ouren- 
deavours to draw puhlic attention to this most important 
of political subjects. Not all tiie chmours of aristoc- 
racy, nor the treacherous attacks of pretended friends^ 
shall drive us from the stand we have made in bdialf of 
the Equal Rights of the Pec^le. With them we have 
made common caus^, and with them we mean to stand or 
fall. ^ 



THE MONOPOLY BANKING SYSTEM. 

[From the Evening Post, Deeeinher^ 1834.] 
It is a source of sincere pleasure to us to perceive that 
the attention of the people is seriously awakened to the 
subject of the Bank system, as it exists in this QOttntry* 
It seems to us quite evident that the sentimcint is daily 
gaining ground that the whole system is erroneous — 
wrong in principle and' productive of incalculable evils 
in its practical operation. Those who have been riders 
of the EvENiNO Post, for the last six or eight months^ 
have had this subject fully and freely discussed, not c^y 
in articles from our own pen, but in numerous excellent' 
communications from able correspondents, and, mate 
especially, in the clear, comprehensive, and unanswera- 
ble essays of Mr. Gouge, which, with the author's per- 
mission, i^e copied from his admirable work on Ameri- 
can Banking. Those who perused these various pro- 
ductions, with tbe attention Which the important and 
interesting nature of the subject required, have possessed 
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themselves ot sufficient piaterials for the f(Nrniation of a 
coi:jrect opinion ; aiid we have 'the satisfaction of know- 
ing that very many of our readers concur fully with jus in 
the sentiments, we entertain with regard to our hanking 
syst^n. 

We look upon that system as wrong in two of its 
leading principllBS : fifst, we object to it as founded on a 
species of ntionopoly ; and secondly, as supplying a circu. 
lating medium which iestd on a basis liaUe to all the 
fluctuations and contingencies o^jcommerce andtiade — 
a basis which may at any time be swept away by a thou- 
sand casualties of business, and leave not a wrock behind* 
There are many other objections incident to these, some 
of which present themselves in forms which demand the 
' most serious consideration. 

Our-primary ground oi opposition to banks as they at 
present exist is that they ar^a. species of monopoly. 
All. corporati(ni9 are liable to the ot>jection that whatever 
powers or privileges are given to them, are so much taken 
from the government of the people; Though a state 
legislature may possess a constitutional right to create . 
bank incorporations, yet it seems very clear to our appre* 
hension that the doing so is an invasion of the grand 
r^;mbUcan principle of Equal Rights-^^ principle which 
lies at the bottom of our constitution,' and which, in truth, 
is the cornerstone both of our national government,- and 
that of each particular state. 

Every charier of incorporation, we have said> is, to 
S9me extent, either in fact or in practical operation, a 
monopdy ; for these charters invariably invest those upon 
. whom they are bestowed with powers and privileges which 
are not enjoyed by the great body of the people. This 
may be done by merely combining larger amounts of 
capital than unincorporated individuals can bring into 
competition with the chartered institution ; but the end is 
Vol. I.— 9 
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more fipeqoeiitly efiected by the niore pa^iaUy inijiist 
prooefis of exoseratuig the chartered few frcmi Kabilitiefl 
to wbioih tbe rest of the comnrafiity aire sotjecty or by 
firohibitiiig the m^rtyileged individual from enteriBg 
into competition with the favoured creature of the law*. 

When a legiiriative body restrains the people coUeC' 
lively from exercistog their natural right of pursuing a 
ootain branch of business^ and gives to particular indi* 
tiduals exclusive permisaon to carry oh that business, 
they assuredly are guilty o€ a violation of the repii^can 
maxim of Equal Rights, which nothing but the plainest 
paramount necesnty t!an at all excuse. This violation 
ht the more palpable, when imrauliities tire gmifted to the 
few, which Would not have been fenjoyed by ^e people, 
had their natural rights never been restricted by Um. In 
the case of Bank incorpoilitions such is deariy true ; 
since those who are thus privileged are protected by their 
charters both from the competition 6f individcials, and 
from loss io any greaterextent than the amount of oapi* 
tal fhey may risk in the enterprise — a protection which 
^vould have been enjoyed by no member of the commu« 
nity, had the law left banking on the same fboting with 
other mercantile;pursuits. As a^nonopoly, then — as a 
system which grants exclusive privilege — which is at 
Variance with the great fundamehtal doctrl]^ of dendo- 
cracy — ^we must oppose JBank incorporation^, unless it can 
be shown that they are productive of good which greatly 
Counterbalances the evil. 

A second objection to our banking system is that it is 
founded on a wrong basis — a basis that does not afi^rd 
adequate security to the coBimtmity ; since it not only 
does not protect them from loss by ^ignorant or fraudu. 
lent management, but ndt even from those constantly 
recurring comtn^^cial revulsions, which, indeed, are one 
of the evil fruits of this ve*y system. The basis of our 
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bai^iog busineas is specie caftttal ; yet every body knoiis 
that the first thing a bank does, on going iato op«rati<H^ 
(if we suppose the whole capital to have been honestly 
paid in, which is. very, far from being always the case) 
is to lend out its capital ; and the profits of the institu* 
tioi^ do not commence untily having loaned all its capital, 
it begins to loan its credit as money. No- set of meii 
would desire a bank charter merely to authorize them to 
lend their money capital at the common i^te of interest ; 
for they would have no difficulty in doing that, without 
a charter, and without incurring the heavy expense inci* 
dent to banking business. Tbe^ ob^ of a haak charin I 
is to enable thoife-hMmg ii to lend their eredit4St irOereaif 
and to lend iheir credk too, to twice, and. sometimes 
three times, the amount of th^r actual capitaL In re* 
torii, then, for it» capital, and for the large amount of 
^nromisaory obligations issued on the credit of that capir 
tal, the Bank holdi nothing but the liabilities of individod 
nerofaanta aad other dealers. It must be evid^t thea 
that its oapital is lidble to^ afi tiie, fluc^uatioiis and acci^ 
dents to which isommercial business is exposed* Its in^ 
togrity depends upon the ability of its dealers punetnaUy 
to discharge, their bbligatioes. ^Shouki a series of com- 
mercial disasters overwhelm those dealers, the capital of 
the Bank is lost, and the bill holder, instead of money, 
£nds hima^f ppeseaittd of a n^ere Worthless and bitAoM 
promiBe to pay. 

I^t us trace the progress of a new banking institutiMi, 
Let us imagine a knot of ^)eeulators to have poesessad 
themsdves, by certain acts of collusion, bribery, and po» 
Htical mana^Dient, of a bank charter ; and let us suppose 
them oommenoing operaUons under their coq>orate i»rivi» 
leges: They begib by lending their capital* After that, 
if coomtereiai iiuainesa is active, and the demand for 
moBiay urg^^ tbe^ t^ c«^ to put as mvay <£ ihf^ 
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notes in circulation i^ po88U)le4 For awhile this does 
very well, and the Bank realizes large profits. Every 
thing seems to flourish ; merchants extend their opera- 
tions ; they hire capacious stores, import largely from 
abroad, sell to country dealers on liberal terms, get the 
notes of those dealers discounted, and extend themselves 
still further. Others, in the meanwhile, stimulated by 
this same appearance of commercial prosperity, borrow 
money (that is notes) from the Bank, and embark in en. 
terprises of^a different nature. They purchase, iots, 
build houses, set railway and canal projects on foot, and 
every thing goes on swimmin^y. The demand fi>r 
labour is abundant, property of aU kinds rises in price, 
and speculators meet each other in the 4itreets, and exult 
in their anticipated fortunes. . 

But by and by things take a diffisrent turn. The ex« 
ports of the country (which furnish the true measure of 
husiness) are found to fall greatly short of the amount 
due abroad for foreign fabrics, and ^ large balance re^ 
I mains unpaid. The first intimation of this is the rapid 
advance in the price of foreign exchange. Hie bank 
now perceives that it has extended itself too far. Its 
notes, which, until now, circulated currently enough, be- 
gin to return in upon it in demand for specie ; while, at 
the same time, the merchants, whom it has been all along 
>eager to. serve, now caU for increased accommodations. 
But the Bank cannot accommodate them any longer. 
Instead of increasing its loans, it is obliged to require 
payment of those which it had previously made ; for its 
own notes are flowing in a continual stream to its coun- 
ter, and real money is demanded instead. But real 
money it has none^ as that was all lent out when it first 
went into operation. Here then a sudden check is given 
to the seeming prosperity. The merchants, unable to 
get the amojunt of accommodation necessary to sustain 



ttieir operations, are forced to suspend payment. A ra« 
mour of the amount lost by the Bank in consequence of 
these failures, causes confidence in its solirency to be im. 
. paired, and being threatened with a ran, it resorts to a 
still more rapid curtailment. Then fdlows wider de- 
rangement. One commercial hopse after another biecomes 
bankrupt, and finally the Bank itself, by these repeated 
losses forced to discontinue its business, closes its doors^ 
and hands over its affairs for the benefit of its creditors. 
Who are its creditors ? Those who hold its money^ that 
is, its ^promises to.payj^ . On investigation it is discov- 
ered, most likely, that the whde capital of the institution 
has been abs<M:bed by its losses. The enormous profits 
which it made during the fir^t part of its career, had 
been regularly withdrawn by the stockholders, and the 
Eluded creditor has nothing but a wwthless bit (^ engra- 
ved paper to^hoW for the valuable consideration which 
he parted with fixr what he foolishly imagined money. 

What we have here stated can hardly be called a suppo* 
sttitioim case— 4t is a true history, and there are events 
within the memory of almost every reader of which it is 
a narrative almost litarally correct. 

The basis of our bankiiig system, then, if liable to be 
thus easily, dissipated^ is certainly wrong. Banks should 
be established on a finuidation whicbr neither panic nor 
inismanagefla^nt, neither ignorance nor fraud, could de- 
stroy. The bill^hokler ediould always be secure, what- 
ever might become of the stock-holder. That which is 
received as money, and which is designed to pass from 
hand to handasEMch, should not be liable to -change into 
worthless pieiper in the transition. ~ _^ 

A very important objection incident to the banking J 
sy^m of this country is the demoralizing effect which it 
exercises on society. It is a matter of the utmost notori- 
ety that bank charters are in frequent instances obtained 
9* 
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by practices of the inoflt outrageous cOrraption. They 
are couceived in a wild spirit of speculation ; they are 
brought in<o existence through the instrumentality of bri- 
bery and intrigue ; and ttrey exercise over the community 
the most unsalutary influence, encouraging men of >busi- 
ness to transcend the proper limits of credit, and foster- 
ing a general and feverish thirst for wealth, prompting 
the mind to seek it by other than the le^timate m^ns of 
honest, patient industry, and prudent enterprise. Let 
any man who has had an opportunity of observing the 
effect of introducing a banking institution, into a quiet 
country town, on the moral character of the inhabitcmts, 
answer for himself if this is not true. Let any man, 
whose knowledge enables him to contrast a portion of our 
country where banks are few, with another wher^ they 
r^are numerous, answer if it is not true. Let any man 
whose memory extends so far back that he can compare 
the present state of society with what it was in the <time of 
our fathers, answer if it is not true. The4ime was when 
fraud in business, was as rare— we were about to say — as 
honesty is now. The time was when a fkihire was a 
strange and unfrequent occurrence ; when a bankrupt 
excited the sympathy of the whole community for his 
misfortunes, or their censure for his rashness, or their 
scorn for his dishonesty. The banking system has hiade 
insolvency a matter of daily occurreiice. It has changed 
the meaning of words, it has altered the sense of things, 
it has revolutionized our ethical notions, Formerly, if 
a man ventured far beyond his depth in business — if he 
borrowed vast sums of money to hazard them in doubt- 
ful enterprises — if he deluded the world by a system oi 
false shows and pretences^ and extended his credit by 
every art and device — formerly such a man was called 
rash and dishonest, but we now speak of him as enter, 
prising and ingenious. The man whose ill-jHanned specu- 
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latioDS miscarry — whose airy castle of credit is suddenly 
overturned, burying hundreds of industrious mechanics 
and labourers under its ruins-^— such, a man would once 
have been execrated ; he is now pitied ; while our cen- 
sure and contempt is transferred to those who are the vic^ 

• tims of his fraudful schemes. 

For its political effect, not less than iftoral, our bank 
systeip desierves to be opposed. It is essentially an aris- 
tocratic institution. It bands the wealthy together, hdds 
out to them- a com^rion motive, animates them with a^ com- 
mon sentiment, and inflates their vanity with notions of 
superior power and greatness. The bank system ' is 
maintained out of the hard earnings of the poor; and 
its operation is to degrade them in their political rights, 
as much as they are'<legraded in a pecuniary respect, 
by the accident of fortune. Its tendency is to give ex- 
clusive political, as well as exclusive money privileges to 
the rich. It is in directbpposition to the spiritof our con- 
stitution and the geniu? of the people. It is silently, but 
rapidly, undermining our institutions ; it falsifies our grand 
boast of political equality ; it is building lip a privileged 
order, who,, at no distant day, unless the whole system be 
changed, will rise in triumph on thcTuins of democracy. 
Even now, how completely we ar^ monopoly-governed ! 
how completely we are hemmed in on every side, how 
we are cabined, cribb'd, confined, by exclusive privi- 
leges ! Not a road can be opened, not a bridge can be 
built, not a canal can be dug, bat a charter of exclusive 
privileges must be granted for the purpose. The sum 
and substance of our whole legislation is the 'granting of 
monopolies. The bargaining and trucking away char- 
tered privileges is the whole busine'ss of our law makers. 
The^ people of this great state foiidly imagine that they 
govern themselves ; but they do not ! They are led about 
by the unseen but strong bands of chartered companies. 
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They are &8traed donfn by the oiinute bat effecjhud fet. 
ters of baBkiDg institutions. They are governed bf 
bank directors, bank stockholders, and bank minions. 
They are under the influence of a power whose name is 
Legion — they are under the influence of bank liionopo- 
. lies, with a host of associate and subordinate agents,ihB 
other incorporated companies, depending on bank "assist- 
ance for their means of operation. These evil influencea 
are scattered throughout our community, in every quar- 
ter of) the state. They give the tone to our meetings ; 
they name our candidates for the legislature ; they se- 

/ cure their election ; they control tbem when elected. 

*~"~^ What then is the remedy for the evil t Do away with 
our bad bank system ; repeal our unjust, unsalutary, un- 
democratic restraining brw; and establish, in its stead, 
some law, th^ sole object of which shall be to provide the 
community with secu^ty against fraud. We hope, in- 
deed, to see the day when ba^dng, like any other mer- 
cantile business will be left to regulate tteeZf ; when the 
principles of free trade will be perceived to have as much 
i^ation to currency as to commerce ; when the maxim 
of Let .us dkme will be acknowledged to he better, infi. 
nitely better, Ihan aH this pditical quackery of ignorant ^ 
l^i^tors, instigated by the gr«S^g, monopotizing spirit 
<^ rapacious capitalists. This country,' we hope, we 
trust, id destined 1o prove to m&nkind the truth of the 
saying, that the wiorld is gavermed too muehf and to prove 
it by her own successful experiment in throwing ofl* the 
clogs and fetters with which craft and cunning have ever 
contrived to bind the majss of men* ' 

, But to suit the present temper of the times, it would 
be easy to substitute a scheme of banking which should 
have alt the advantages a( the. ]$resent one, and none c^ 
its. defects. Let the restraining law be repealed ; let a 
law be substituted, requiring simply that anypersen enter- 
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ing into banking business shall be reqoir^ to lodge with 
some officer designated in the law, real estate, ot other 
approved security, to the iull amount of the notes which 
be n^ight desire to issue ; and to secure, that this amount 
should /never be exceeded, it might be provided that each 
particular note should be authenticated by the signatute 
of the comptroller, or other officer entrusted with the busi- 
neas. Another clause mightstate Suitable provisions for 
ha^ditg the securities re-appraised^ from time to time, so 
that bill holders might be. sure that sufficient unalienable 
property Was always pledged for the redemption of the 
paper currency founded upon that basis. Banking, es- 
tablished on this foundation, would be liable to none of 
tbe evils arising from panic ; fbr each holder of a ^ote 
would; in point of fact, hold a title-deed of property to 
the fuU value of its amount. . It would not be Itabk to 
the revulsions which foUow overtrading, and which every 
now and then spread such diskiay and ruin throng^ com- 
mercial communities; for when bankers are left to 
manage their own business, each for himself, they would 
watch the course of trade, and limit tbeir discounts ac- 
cordingly ; because if they extended them beyond the 
measure of the legitimate business of the country, they ; 
would be sure that their notes w6uld return upon them in \ 
demand for the precious metals,^ thus forcing them to 
part with their profits, in order to purchase^ silver and 
gM tp answer such' demand* 

But much as we desire to see the wretched, insecure, 
and, in a political view, dangerous banking system su. 
perceded by the more honest and equal plan we have 
suggested, we would l^ no liieans be considered as the 
advocates of sudden or caprtcions change. All reforma- 
tions of the ourrency— ^ legislation, the tendency 6£ 
which is to disturb the relationa of value, should be slow, 
well ooBsidered and graduaL In this ha9ty and anpre« 
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meditated article^ we have glanced at the syrtem which 
we desire may ere long take the 4>lace of the present 
one, and have rapidly adverted to Bpm^ of the reasons 
which reader the change^ desirahle. But as a first step 
towards the consummation, we should wish the legisla- 
ture to do nothing more at present than restrain ,the issue 
of notes under five dollars, and refuse to charter any 
more hanks. The people demand it, kod we do not think 
that the public sentiment is in favour of any fVirther tnune- 
diate reformation. As to the prospective legislation 
which is proposed by some, we think it anti^republican 
and unwise. We woukl not take advantage of any pre* 
sent movement of the public mind to fosten a law upon 
the state, wkieh public sentiment may not af^rwaids sus» 
tain. The same influence of puUic <^HAion which, is 
now about to lead to the long-desired/ri^ siep in Bank 
reform, will be potent id durrying on the reformation to 
the desired conclusion^ A gopd raaxtm, aiid one which 
it wUl be wett to be governed by in this matter^ is /eiitiia 



RICH AND POOR. 

. [Frfttn th& Evening Po9t of December ^,IS34J] 
The rich perceive, acknowle<lge» and act upon a coo^ 
mon interest^ and why not the poor 1 iTet the moment 
the latter are called upon to combine for the preservation 
of their rights, forsooth the community is in. danger ! 
Property is no longer secure, and Ufe in jeopardy. Thk 
cant hiu9 descended to us from those times when the poor 
and labouring classes had "oo stake in the cooanunity, and 
no rights except such as they couU aoquiie by forc^ 
But the timet have changed, though the caUt remains 
the flame. .The scrip nolnUty of tUa RepuUic haiFC 
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adopted towards the free people of this Republic the 
same language which the. Feudal Borons afid the des« 
pot who contested with them the power of oppressing the 
people^ used towards their serfs and villains^ as they were 
opprobiously called. 

These would-be lordliligs of the Paper Dynasty, cannot 
6r wiU not perceive, that there is some difierenoe in the 
situation and feelings of the people of the United States, 
and those of the despotic governments of Europe. They 
forget that at thi^ moment our people, we mean empba^« 
cally the'class which kbeurs with its own ha-nds, is in 
possession of a greatei porlfon of the property and intelli* 
gence of tlus country, ay, ten times over, than all the 
creatures of the paper credit system put together. This 
property is indeed more widefy and equally distributed 
among the p^le than among <the phantoms of the paper 
system, and so much tke belter. ' And as to theiirintelli- 
grace, iet any man talk with tfa^m, and if he* does not 
learn something ^t is his own &ult. They are a^ well 
acquainted with the rights of person and property, and 
have as jaet a regard for them, as the most illustrious 
lordling of the scrip nobility. And why c^ould they 
not ? Who and wb^t are the grea^ majority of the weaU 
thy people of ^is city— •we . may say of this codntry ? 
Are they not (we say it not in disparagenient, but in 
high commendation) are. they not men who began the 
world comparatively poor with ordinary education and 
ordinary means t And what should make th^n so much 
wiser >than their neighbours? Is it because they live i|i 
better style, Tide in carriages, and have more money — or 
at least more credit than their poorer neighbours ? Does 
a man become wiser, stronger, or more virtuous and patri- 
otic, because he has a fin^ house over his head ? Does 
he love his country the better because he has a French 
cook, and a k&x. at the q>erat O^r ^oes he grow more 
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learned^ logical and profound by intense, study of the day- 
book^ ledger, bills of exchange, bank promises, and notes 
oifhand? 

Of all the countri^ on the face of the earth, ,or that 
ever existed on the face of the earth, this is the one where 
the claims of wealth and aristocracy are the most un,- 
founded, absurd and ridiculous^ With no claim to he- 
reditary distinctions ; with no exclusive rights excej^t 
what they derive from n^nopolies, and no power of per- 
petuating their estates in their posterity, the assun^tion 
of aristocratic airs and claims is supremdy. ridiculoust 
To-morrow they themselves tnay be be|^ai^ for aught 
they know, or at all evjents their children may become 
so.^ Their posterity in the second generation will have 
to. begin t^ie^^world again, and work for a living as did 
their fore&th^». And yet the moment a man becomes 
rich among us, he ^etsup for wisdom— >heL despises the 
po<» and ignorant— be sets up for. patriotism : he is your 
only man who has a stake in the comraunityy and there- 
fore the only one who ought to have a voice in the state. 
What folly is this ? And how contemptible his presump- 
tion t He is not' a whit wiser, better or more patriotic 
than when he commencjed the world, a waggon driver. 
Nay not half so patriotic, for he would see his country 
disgraced a, thousand times, rather than* see. one fall of 
the stocks, unless perhaps he had been simulating on 
such a contingency. To him a victory is only of conse- 
quence, as it raises, and- a defeat only to be lamented, as 
it depresses a loan. His soul is wrapped up in a oertifi- 
cate of scrip, or a Bank note. Witness the conduct of 
these pure patriots, during the late war, when they, at 
least a large proportion of them, not only withheld all 
their support from the Government, but used all their in- 
fluence to prevent others frcmi. giving their assistance. . 
Tet these are the people who alone have a stake in the 
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comnninity, and of coarse excltialYely monopolize patriot- 
ism* 

fiut let us ask what and where is the danger of a com- 
Unation of the labouring classes in vindication of their 
pditical principles, or in defence of their menaced rights ? 
Have they not the right to act in concert, when their op« 
ponents act in concert ? Nay, is it not their bounden 
duty to comlnne against the only enemy they have to fear 
as yet in tins firee country, monopoly and a .great paper 
system that grinds them io the dust ? Truly this is 
strange repuUicaadoctrine, and this is a strange tepubU- 
can country, where men cannot unite in one common 
effort, in one common cahse, without rousing the cry of 
danger to the rights of person and property. Is not this 
a government of the people, founded on the rights of the 
people, and instituted fer the express object of guarding 
thetn against the encroachments and usurpations of 
power ? And if they are not permitted the possession of 
tXMnmon interest; ^the exercise of a common feeling ; if 
they cannot combine to resist by constitutional means, 
these i^croachments ; to what purpose were they declar- 
ed free to exercise the right of suffrage in the choice of 
rulers, and the making of laws ? ' " 

And what we ask is the power against which the peo. 
pie, not only of this country, but of ahnost all Europe, are 
ca^d upon to array themselves, and the encroachment 
on their rights, they are summoned to resist? Is it not 
emphatically, the power of monopoly, and the encroach- 
ments of corporate privileges of every kind, which the 
cupidity of the rich engenders to the injury of the poor ? 

It waff to guard against the encroachments of power, 
the insatiate ambition of wealth that this government was 
instituted, by the people themselves. But the objects 
which call for the peculiar jealousy and watchfulness of 
the people, are not now what they once were. The cau- 
Vol. I.— 10 
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tions of the early writers in favour of the Kberties of man- 
kind, have in some measure become obsolete and inappli- 
cable. We are menaced by our old ienemies, avarice and 
ambition, under a new name and form. The t3nrant is 
changed from a steel-clad feudal baron, or a minor des- 
pot, at the head of thousands of ruffian followers, to a 
mighty civil gentleman, who comes mincing and bowing 
to the pec^le with a quill behind his ear, at the head of 
countless millions of magnificent promises. He fnromisea 
to make every body rich ; he promises to pave cities with 
^old ; and he promises to pay. In short he is made up 
of promises. He will do^ wonders, suck as never were 
seen or hearil of, provided the peo[^e will only allow him 
to make his promises, equal to silver and gold, and human 
labour, and grftnt him the exclusive benefits of all the 
great blessingis he intends to confer on them. He is the 
sly, selfish, grasping and insatiable tyran^, the people ar^ 
now to guard against. A coNCEifTSATED monjky poweb ; 
a usurper in- the disguise of a benefactor ; an agent exer. 
cising privileges which his principal never possessed ; an 
impostor who, while He afiects to wear chainsy id.platced 
above those who are free ? a chartered libertine, that pre- 
tends to be mianaded only that he may the more safely 
pick our pockets, and lord it over our rights. This is the 
enemy we are now to encouiiter aidd overcome, before we 
can expect to enjoy the substantia] realities of freedom. 
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REVOLUTIONARY PENSIONERS. 

[From the Evening Post of Dec, 8, 1834.] 

In the priQiceedings of the Board of Assistant Aldermen, 
on Monday evening last, as reported in the morning pa* 
perSy and copied into this joitfnal, there occurred the fol- 
loinng passage : 

*^ Assistant Alderman Tallmadge moved that the Board 
now take up the report of the special committee, relative 
to the relief of the surviving Revolutionary soldiers re- 
siding in the city and county of New- York. When the 
last Pension List was made out, the number amounted to 
one hundred and thirty-s^even— but some, since then, had 
left the city, and others had joined the companions of 
tbeif youth, in the cold and quiet grave, so that the num- 
ber le^ is less than one hundred. He ^moyed that one 
hundred dollars be paid out of the city treasury on the 
Ist January next, to every surviving officer and soldier 
of the revolution in • the city and county of New-York, 
now receiving ai pennon, provided the number does not 
exceed oile hundred. He accompanied it by an eloquent 
appeal, ia-which he showed, that while we are rejoicing 
at the Victories of the revolution, we should not fdrget 
tiiose in their.old age who achieved them." 

Mr. Tallmadge chose, beydnd all quei^tion, a very fine 
theme, for (he exercise of his oratorical powe^, if he pos- 
sesses any ; and if we are to believe the reporters of the 
morning papers, there is not a stupid dolt in either board 
ef the city council who does not evince the eloquence of 
a iTully ^very time he opens his mouth, and drawls and 
stammers out a few sentences of ungramolatical gib- 
berish. Whether Assistant Alderman Tallmadge's 
oratory is of tiiis stamp or not we do not profess 
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to knowy as we never had the happiness of hearing 
(he gentlemen, Gt seeing - him, or having any com- 
munion with hikn, direct or indirect, of any sort or 
kind whatever. We are bound to suppose, however, 
that his forensic powers are of a high order ; for we do 
not know in what way else to account ibr the hct that 
his wild and unjustifiable proposition should have receiv- 
ed, with a single exception, the unanimous support of 
the whole Board of Assistant Aldermen. The naiae ^ 
the man whe voted in the negative ought to have been 
given* He deserves credit for his independence ; he 
deserves credit for his fidelity to his constituents ;. he 
deserves credit fc^ not sufiering his common sense and 
common honesty to be swept away by the torrent of 
Assistant Alderman TaUmadge's ^ eloquent appeal ! " 

Let UB reflect a moment what this proposition is which 
the Board of Assistant Aldermen have, with this single 
exception, unanimously adopted. Why to give awie^, 
ten thousand dollars of the people's money to such of the 
revolutimiary pensioners as reside in the city of New- 
York. Does not the> plain good sense of every reader 
perceive that thi^ is a monstrous abuse of the trust con-, 
fided to our city legislators t Did we send them to roi. 
present us in the Common Council that they may squan- 
der away the city's treasures at; such a lavish rate ? Is 
it any part of theii^ duty to make New- Year's presents ? 
Have they afiy right under heaven to express their sym- 
pathy for the revolutionary pensioners ^t the city's cost? 
If they have, where is the warrant for it? Let them 
point their fingers to the clause in the city charter which 
a,uthorizes them to lay taxes, that they may be expended 
again in bounties, rewards and largesses, to class any of 
men whatever. 

Let no reader suppose that in making these remarka». 
we lack a(ff(^r appreciation of the eminent services 
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rendered to this country, and to the cause of human lib- 
erty throughout the world, by those brave and heroic 
men who achieved our national independence.. Doubt, 
less many, very many of them, entered into that contest 
with no higher motives than animate the soldier in every 
contest, for whatsoever object undertaken — whetheir in' 
defence of. liberty or io destroy it. But the gloricms re-' 
suit Imd spread a halo around all who had. any share in 
achieving it, ^md they will go down together in history, 
to the latest hour of time, as a band of disinterested, ex. 
aked) incorruptible and invincible patriots. This is the 
light in whi^h their sons, at least, the inheritoirs of their 
precious legacy of freedom, ought to view them; and 
they never, while a single hero of that band remains, can 
be exonerated "from the obligations of gratitude which 
they owe. But we would ndl, on that account, authorize 
any usurpation orpower by our public servants, under 
the pretence of showing the gratitude of the community 
to the time-worn veterans of the revolutionary war.-t- 
Every man ought to be his own almoner, and not suffer 
those whom he has elected for &r different purposes, to 
squander the funds of the public chest, at any rate, and 
on any object which] may seem Jto them deservinjg of 
sympathy. The precedent is a wrong one, and is doubly 
wrong, inasmuch as the general regard for those for 
whose benefit this stretch of power is exerted, may lead 
'men to overlook the true character of the unwarrantable 
assumption. 

Let ten thousand — ^let fifty tiiousand dollars be given 
by our city to the revohitionary veterans who are closing 
their useful lives in the bosom of this community ; but let 
it be given to them without an infringement of those sa- 
cred rights which they battled to establish. If the public 
feeling would authorize such a donation as Mr. Tall- 
madge exerted his « eloquence " in support of, that same 
10* 
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feeHng would prompt our citi29eD8, eftcLman (at himself, 
to miJce a pers(mal contributicm towards a fund which 
should properiy and nobly speak the gratitude of New- 
York towardii the venerable patriots amoi^ them. But 
the tax-payer, who would liberally contribute to such an 
object, in a proper way, may very natundly object to Mr. 
Tallmadge thrusting his hand into his pocket, and furc* 
ing him to givQ for what and to whom that eloquent gen- 
tieman pleases. If the city owes an unliquidated 
amount, not of gratitude but of money, to the revohition* 
ary pensioners, let it be paid by the Comm^ Council, 
and let Mr. Tallmadge be as eloquent as he pleases, or as 
he can be, in supp<«t of the appropriation. But beyond 
taking care of our persons and our property, the func- 
tions neither of our city government, nor of our state 
gitvemment, nor of our national government, extend. 
We hope to see the day when the peojde will jesdously 
watch and indignantly puni^ ev^ry violation of this 
principle. 

That what we have here written does n<^ proc^ 
from any motive other than^ that we have istaled, we 
tru3t we need not assure our readei^s* ^hat, above all, 
it does not proceed from any unkindness towards the re« 
maining heroes of the revolution^ must be very evident to 
all such as have any knowledge, of the personal relations 
of the writer. Among those who would receive the bene- 
fit of Mr. Tallmadge's sch0me is the venerably parent of 
him whose opinions are here expressed. That parent, 
after a youth devoted to the tervice^ pf bis country, after 
along life of unblemished honour, now, in the twilight of 
his age, and bending under the burden of fourscore 
years, is indebted to the tardy justice of his Government 
for much of the little light thatcheers the evening of his 
eventful, day. Wanting indeed should we be, therefore, 
;in every sentiment of filial duty and love, if we could 
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op4>ose this, plan of a public donation, for any other than 
public and sufficient reasons. But viewing- it as an at- 
tempt to exerdse a power which the people never meant 
to confer upon thek servants, we should be wanting in 
those qm^ties of which this donation is intended to ex- 
press the sense <^ the community, if we did not oppose 
it. We trust the resolution will not pass the upper 
Board. 



PROTECTION OF COMMERCIAL INTERESTS. 

[From tkt Evewmg Poti, Dec. 13, 1834.] 
The resolution offered by Mr. Morgan, in the House 
of Representatives on Tuesday last, instructing the' 
Committee on Commerce to inquire into the expediency 
of oUigittg all ^masters of vessels trading south of the 
equator to take at leiMst two apprentices with them, does 
not en^brace a sufficiently ext^isive range of inquiry. 
Qjight not that Committee, or t^her appropriate ones, 
standing or special, to inquire into the expediency of 
obliging all shipwrights to have a certain number of ap. 
prentices, <*as a means of benefitting the commercial in. 
terests of (the United States 1" The art of shipJbuilding 
is certainly a very important one to our conmiercial in- 
terests, quite as much so as the art of navigating the 
southern ocean and catching whales and seals. Then 
again, therd is the rope-makiDg business, which is also < 
important. If that art should be lost, our <« commercial 
interests" wodd cut but & sorry figure. Ought we not, 
therefore, to guard against so great a calamity, oblige 
ropemakers to educate a certain number of apprentices ? 
Wc/sbould have few sailors if we had no ropes. The 
saising of hemp, and tjl^e inanu&cture of canvass, are 
both important to -our << c<»nmercial interests." Con. 
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gress had perhaps better look out that the race of hemp- 
raisers and canvass manufacturers do not become extinct 
by timely passing a law obliging all now engaged < in 
these pursuits to take apprentices ; for we never heasrd 
of but one ship that could lie upon a win^ and make 
headway without canvass, aikl there is not likely to be 
another, unless, indeed, steam might Supply ihe place of 
canvass ; and then the law would only have to be modi-, 
fied so as to transfer the apprentices over to the steam 
engineer. If Mr. ^forgan begins upon this- forcing sys- 
tem, and is for d<nng everything by legislatioQ, he muist 
not stop at south sea ship apprentices. A wide field is 
open before him. When he comes to expatiate at large 
in it,' however, he may chance to discover that he has 
started on a wrong principle, — ^that the old notions of 
government bounty, protection, prohibition and coercion 
in matters of trade, are totally exploded ' by the wisest 
men and deepest thinkers of the age,-^that mankind 
have discovered at last that they are ** governed too 
much ;— -and that the 'true democratic principle, and 
the true principle of political economy, is <«Let us alone." 
rt may be proper to add that we do not mean, by our 
ironibal mode of allusion to the subject, the slightest dis- 
re3pect to Mix Morgan, for whose character we entertain 
great regard. ^ " 



THE FRENCH TREATS— PRESIDENT'S 
MESSAGE. 

[Pram the Evtmng Post, Deeemher 15, 1834.] 
Wb have heretofore remarked that ia great number of 
the opposition prints, including some mc^t distinguished 
for the bitterness of their hostility to the present Admin- 
istration, fully approve of that portion of the President's 
message which relates to France. All of them, without 
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exception, so fiir "to we have obtenred, Rmit that his 
statement of the question at issue between the (wo gov- 
ernments is exeeedingly kicid and accurate, and that the. 
conduct of France deserves aH tlra reprehension it has re- 
ceived. But constraiiied, either by the force of habit, or 
the ibrce of political 'malignity, to bppose the Executive 
at ail hazards and on all subjects, there are many prints 
tiiat assail his proposed measure of reprisals with a bitter- 
ness which could hardly be exceeded if France were 
v^hoUy in* the right, and the mere suggestion of a course 
by no means beHigerant were an actual declaration of 
war. The spectacle of so considerable a portion of the 
press of a free and enlightened country attacking the 
Chief Magistrate with the utmost vindictivenefRS, lor 
simply recommenditig measures which he deems^ called" 
for idike by regard for the loi^-deferred rights c^ plun- 
dered citizens, and by the claims of national honour, 
would create emotions of a painful kind, had not our vo- 
cation long since accustomed us to see partisan writers 
lose all sense of patriotism in the engrossing sentiment 
of hostility to the exalted man ^ who has filled ^he mea- 
sure ef his country's glory." As it is, we view the efier- 
vescence of their rancour witii a feding near dun to in- 
difference ; and indeed it is an employment not wholly 
without lUnusement to watch the stmits to which they 
are reduced, in order to give some cdour of reason to 
the violent invectives they pour out upon General Jack- 
son's head. 

One tribe of oj^nents, determined to consider the- 
suggested measure of reprisals as tantamount to a declar- 
ation of war, straightway fall to counting tlra costs, and 
graduate the wickedness- of the ^proposal by a scale of 
doUaHs and cents. These ready reckoners, with a facility 
of calculation surpassing that of Zerah Cdburn, have 
ascertained the exact eoqiense of war^ which tiiey set 
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down at fifty Hulions of d<^bre ; and hoFeupon they rail 
at the President for his ^lonnoiis pn^igacy in propoong 
to spend fifty mil^>n» for the recovery of five ! France, 
they acknowledge, has treated us very hadly. ' Our na- 
tkmal forbearance, they are <^liged to ccmfees, has been 
shown in an exetpplary degree, throughout the whole 
course of a most protracted and perplexing negotiaticm ; 
and when that negotiation at last terminated in a treaty, 
by which the spoiler of our commerce and the plumleret 
of our citizens agreed to pay us back simply the sonount 
rifled from us many years before, and not even that 
ammmt without the concession, on our part, of «commer. 
cial advantages which she had no right to claim, they 
Admit that to violate such a treaty, in the face of all the 
honouraUe obligations which can bind one nation to k<eep 
fiiith with another, is a degree of perfidy that it would, be 
difficult to characterise by too strong a term. But fifty 
millions of dollars !«— there is the rub. The phantom of 
that large «um of money haunts their imaginations and 
appals their understanding ! To spend fiftyr millions to 
coerce France into the payment of one tenth of that 
sum is a proceeding for which they can find no rule in 
their pditical arithmetic. If we coidd compel France to 
. pay us the debt at an expense of two or three millions, so 
that we might pocket one or two millions by the opera- 
tion, these patriotic journals wouki applaud the undertak- 
ing. If we could make money by fighting, they would 
be the first to cry havoc ! and let slip the dogs of war. 
But the idea of throwing money away for ihe mere 
<< bubble reputation," seems to them exceeditigly prepos- 
terous. National honour is a phrase to which they can 
attach no import by itself; it must be accompanied by 
the expression, national pri^ to give it any significancy 
in'tteir eyes. 
We should like to know what qHmon these worthies 
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entertain of the con^bet of thofle m^ who^ « i^anged thia 
country in aU the horrors of war" on account of a pre- 
amMe, to use Mr. Webster's explanati<m of the matter. 
We allude to the authors of our revolution. It has nevw 
been supposed that they counted on making a great deal 
of money by the enterprise. They pledged their lives, 
their fiwtunes and their sacred honour on the issue— ^nd 
life and fortune many of them forfeited ; but none of 
them their honour ! They entered into that contest ex- 
pecting to endure great hardships, to make great sacri- 
fices, to expend vast treasftires, and for what ? Not for the 
purposes of acquiring fifty millions of ddkrs from Eng- 
land, or five millions ; but for the simple^ acknowledgment 
of an ab^ract principle. It was enough for them that.the 
principle of liberty was invaded. They did not wait 
until the consequences of the aggression should call for 
resistance. They thought, as Mr. Webster has truly and 
eloquently represented (though for an unhallowed pur- 
pose !) tl^t << whether the consequences "be prejudicial or 
not, if thei'e be an illegal exercise of power, it is to be 
resisted." 

<< We are not to wait" (let us borrow the language of 
a man whose words have the weight of law with the 
exponents of the President) ^ till great public mischiefs 
come; till the government is overthrown; or liberty 
itself put in extreme jeopardy. We should not be worthy 
sons of our fathers, were we so to regard great questions 
affecting the general freedom. Those fathers accom- 
plished the Rev<^tipn on a striet question of principle. 
The Parliament of Great Britain asserted a right to tax 
the colonies in all cases wliatsoever, and it was precisely 
on this question that "they made the Revolution turn. 
The amount of taxation was trifling, but the claim itself 
was inconsistent with liberty ; and that was, in theii* eyes 
enough. It was against the recital of an act of Parlia^ 
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msot^ tbJQubt thanr «f«inii any mdhmg under its en- 
actments, that they took np anas* They went to war 
against a preamUe. They fought seven years. against 
a declaration. They poured out their treasures and- 
their blood like water, in a contest, in opposition to an 
' assertion, which those less sagactous^ and not m wdl 
schooled in the principles of civil liberty, wodd have re« 
garded as barren phrasedogy, or meie parade of words. 
On this question of principle, while actual suffering was 
yet afar off, they raised their flag against a power to 
which, for purposes of foreign compiest and subjugatioD, 
Rome, iii the height of her glory, is not to be compared ; 
a Power idiich has dotted over the surface of the wMb 
globe with her possessions and military posts ;^ whose 
morning drum^beat, fdlowing the sun, and keeping com* 
pany with the hours, circles the earth daily with OM 
continuous and unbroken strain of the martial airs of 
England." 

Such was the cause for lidiich our fathered fbught, and 
such the power with which they battled. They were of 
that metal that on a question of honour or right they did 
not stop to count the cost. Their minds were thoroughly 
imbued with the sentiment, that 

Rightly to be great 
' Is, not to stir without great argument, 
But greatly to find quarrel in a straw, 
Where honour's at the stake. 

A portion of their descendants seem to be animated 
with very different princi{^. ^ Those who b|it recently 
were ready for civil broil, who proclaimed that we were 
on the eve of a revolution, and on questions which in- 
volved mere difference of political opinion— ^^uestions 
which the peac^ul weapon of suffrage was^fully adequate 
to decide^^'now start back with well*painted lu)rror from 
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the proiqpect of atrife witii a (oniga aatioii, wkieh, «Aer 
having despoiled our citizens, and trifled with our gov- 
enunenti through long years of patient intercession, has 
at last cq>ped the climax of indignity by the grossest in- 
suit which can be oiflfeied to a sovereign peofde ; namely, 
by the causdess vidation 6f a solemn international pact. 
But it is discovered that a war with that na^on wqidd be 
attoided with ezpense,.and therefore it ought not to be 
undertaken ! Money, according to these journals, is of 
more value than hcmour. Let a foreign nation tread on • 
you and spit on you, And bear it meekly, if it will cost 
you money to avenge the insult! S.nch at least is the 
jHwcept to be inferred from their remarks. 

It is for the purpose of enforcing this precept, we pre- * 
sume, that the public have been treated, in various jour- 
nak, with highly coloured (Mctures of the evils of war. 
Our merchants have been represented as prostrated, our 
ships rotting at the wharves, our dbores lighted witii con- 
flagrations, and the ocean incarnadined . with slaughter. 
The- tears of widows have streamed tiurough the pens of 
these pathetic gentlemen, and the cries of orphans have 
been heard in the clatter of tlrair presses. Pirates and 
marauders infest every line they write, and the thunders 
of a naval conflict roar in every paragrapii. It is fortu- 
hate, however, that the reader can turn from these* dis- 
mal forebodings to the sober pages of history, and learn 
how far the truth, in rdation to the past, sustains these 
fancy sketches pf the future. What is the frict ? We 
have passed through two wars with the most formidable 
power on earth, and yet survive, to prove to France, by 
f<»ce of arms, if it should be necessary, that while we 
ask nothing that is not clearly right, we will submit to 
nothing that is wrong. 

BvA this extremity will not be necessaiy. France has 
trifled with us» but (^ will repair the wrongs, fihodd 
Vol. I 11 
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she not— diould she, tiirough the dafdicity of her king, 
or the misappi^heiision of her ' deputies, or wilful dight» 
or any other cause, persist in denying us our right, we 
even yet propose to pursue only .the mildest and most paci* 
fie course. The nature of reprisals is tcio clearly estaUish* 
ed td need newspaper elucidation. It is unnecessary to load 
our cdumns with extracts from Grotius or Puffendorf, from 
Burlemaqui or Yattel, for the laws of nations rest on thd 
plain princi{^ of equity ; and what can be more obvi- 
ously just tiian our right to detain the prq>erty of France 
for the purpose of defraying her acknowledged debt, 
should she adhere to her strange refusal to com{4y with 
her own promise of payment? Such seizure and de- 
tention of prc^rty affords a nation no ground for war ; 
any more than an individual,' whose property has be^i 
taken by due course of law to satisfy his debts, is to- 
nished by that proceeding with, a jifsti^cation for murder. 
They, therefore, who treat the proposed measure of re- 
prisals as equivalent to a declaratioo of war, do great in- 
justice to' the character of France ; as if that nation 
were governed by so unfriendly a feeling towards this 
young republic, that she would eagerly seize any pretext 
to fight with us, thoiigh all the world must perceive that ' 
our Government has claimed nothing but its rights. 

That the conduct of France will be so contrary to that 
liberal spirit which animates her people we can not be- 
lieve, and shall not, till some stronger evidence is afforded 
than the predictions of those who are even eager to for* 
ten << war, pestilence, and famine " as tiie necessary con- 
sequences of the administration-of a man who has done 
more to elevate our character abroad, promote our prosper- 
ity at home, and revive and secure the great principle of 
equal liberty than any other man that ever lived in the tide 
of time. But if war must come of our asserting our rights, 
let it come ! Much as we should regret, on various ae- 
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GOttnts, any cdHsioii with France, We would not ayoid 
strife even with thkt country at the expense of national 
honour or justice. We are prepared for any event. , 
Trueycertain members of Congress exclaiiped witfajjai^t. 
ed horror, <<What! plunge into war with an empty 
treasury !" But heaven grant that we may never have 
a full treasury. We desire to see no surplus revenue at 
the disposal of the Grovemment, to be squandered in vast 
schemes of internal improvements, or prove an apple of 
discord t6 rouse the jealousy and enmity of different sec- 
tions of the country. If we have not the- money In the 
, treasury, we have it in the pockets of the people. Our 
wide and fruitful territory is loaded with abundance. 
Plenty smiles in every nook and corner of thd land, 
^he voice of thanksgiving ascends to heaven from the 
grateful hearts of miUions of happy freemen. Our Go- 
vemment owes not one dollar of public debt, and its cra- 
dit is unbounded, for its basis is the affections of ttie peo- 
ple, and its resources, are coextensive with their weAlth. 
Let it become necssary again for that Government to 
maintain its honour at the hazard of war, though it 
should even be ^ against a preamble," and we shall again 
find tiiat a people thoroughly imbued With the principle 
of liberty are ever ready to pledge their lives^ their for- 
tunei, and their sacred honour in support of such a 
quarrel. 

But another objection is found to the Presidenetd pro- 
posal, that it will build up a national debt. A national 
debt is certainly a national evil ; but it is not the worst 
evil that can befal a nation. And the argument that we 
should waive on just claims for indemnity from France, 
rather than incur the hazard of debt, cbmes with an ill 
grace from that pieuty of which it has always been a 
leading maxim that a national debt is a blessing instead 
of a curse. This sentiment is ehtwined with the very 
heartstrings of aristocracy — ^if, indeed, aristocracy has a 
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lieart Its doctrine has always been that a puUic debt 
girea solidity to the Gof«nimeiit» creates iA tiie bosoms 
of a vast Dumber of people a stpoiig petsonal interest in 
its welfare, consolidates in its fiivour all the moneyed in- 
fluence of the country, strengthens its power, and gives 
peixnanence to its duration. For the diisciples of this 
schod now to cry out against measures which involve 
the possibility of war, because war would create a publio 
debt, is a degree of hypocrisy and inc<«8iste&cy wJiidi 
scarcely des^ves reply. 

There is. another ground of objection which strikes us 
as equally preposterous. They deprecate war lest the 
poww of c(mducting it should &U into the hands of Gren* 
end Jackson ! And into whose bands, in the name of 
ooramon sense and conunon honesty, could such a power 
be so wisely and advantageously entrusted 1 Why, the 
whde mim and substance of the opposition^ clamour 
against the Chief Magistrate, has been on the ground that 
he is a Military Chieftain — that he was qualified to rule 
in the camp or battle-field» but was too dictatorial to pre* 
aide over the peaceful councils of the tuition. His .talents 
as a soldier have never been diluted. His sagacity, 
bravery, alertness, energy are qualities notorious to the 
world. What ! the war power not to be trusted into the 
hands of Andrew Jackson ! a soldier almdst from his cra- 
dle ; a champion who has contended alike agaiirat the 
native savages of our forest and the most disciplined 
troops of £urq>e ; who has encountered aU sort of fbes> 
uid always with success. What, not trust the war-power 
with the Hero of New-Orleans ? Put up with a gross 
aflfront from France, rather tiian confide our quarrel to a 
a man who, of all men living, is best entitled to the oonfi. 
dence of the people, best qualified to conduct the strife to 
a prosperous result ! Nothing can exceed the utter ah* 
surdity of this objection.. ^ 
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But let it not be lost sight of that all the objections to 
the suggestions of Genatd Jackson relative to our rek- 
tions with France, are founded on false assunlptions. 
No «<war power," no "discretionary power" is asked. 
Ko proposition of a belligerant kind is offered. No me- 
naoe is held onK His allusaons> to France are in the 
kindest and mpst conciliatory spirit, and the most lively 
regret is manifested that the fiiilure of that country to 
perform its solemn covenant has forced upon the Chief 
Magistrate of this the necessity of adverting to the mea- 
sures which may become necessary in case she should 
diow no disposition to redeem her violated faith. The 
spirit of General Jackson's message is the spirit which 
we trust this Government will always (ksplay to the Go- 
vemments of other nations. It is neither dictatorial nor 
submissive ; neidier boisterous '. nor wheedling. Calm, 
tempetate, firm, it afibrds to France no excuse for resent- 
itient, and will conuoand the respect and admiration of 
other fiireign nations. We wish that journalists, who, be- 
Death all the scum and crust of party prejudices and pas- 
sions have the true interest and ^lory of their country at 
heart, would adopt a simihir tone-^ 

** Let OS appear not raah nor diffident : 
Immoderate valour swells into a fault, ^ 
And fear admitted into public counsels, 
Betrays like treason : let us shun them 'both." 



UTOPIA— SIR THOMAS MORE— JACK CADE. 

[Frmn the Evening Po9t,D€e€mberlQ,lSU.] 

Not many days ago we placed before our readers some 

pregnant reasons for thinking that the epithet of Utopian^ 

which has been applied to the doctrines advanced by 

this journal on tho subject of corporations and other cog. 
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Bate matters, is not, after all* the wont name witii whicb 

the e^Sotta of a zealous advocate of ectpal righ6 may be 

branded by the aristoeratic en^ooies ^f Uiat principle. 

We showed that the word is derived ftfim the title of a 

i^>ecu]ative work, written by a man of ^eat powers of 

mkidy great purity of life, and great love for the best into* 

rests of his fellow-men. Those who are familiar with 

the history of Sir Thomas More cannot but admire his 

character. He was a man whose doctrines and whose 

life were coincident. His very £rst public act was to 

place himself in prominent and uncompromising ^{^HMi- 

tion to the rapacious demands of a powerful monarch, 

though by doing so he brought down on his own parent 

the most rigorous punishment that unbridled tyranny 

dared to inflict. He subsequently, with equal bridness 

and integrity, incurred the resentment of the haughty 

Wdsey, by strenuously opposing his oppressive m^a- 

sures. Again,, when afterwards elevated, under the im* 

perious and licentious Henry the Eighth, to the office of 

Lord Chancellor of England, he relinqui^ed the seals 

and retired from that high station, prbvc^ng the laMing 

enmity of the king, xather than consent to his divorce 

from Catharine of Arragon., And finally, persecuted by 

the vindictive monarch under various pretences, he at 

length yielded up his life on the scafibld, preferring deatii 

to violating the dictates of his conscience. 

Such was the man whose admirable work x>n Govern- 
ments, veiled under a thin disguise of fiction, has given to 
the language a word, which monarchical and aristocratic 
writers are fond of bandying as expressive of the wildest 
dreams of visionaries and lunatics. Whether the produc- 
tion deserved such a character from republicans, let those 
judge who are^ acquainted with its c(»itents, or who pe- 
rused the extracts which we placed before our readeiSw It 
is a work replete with poetical truth apd wisdom. Many 
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of its doetrines hatvd since been adopted by the wisest 
statesmen ; many of them have a consfMcuoos place in 
the cfemocratic theory of our Croveminent ; and many 
others 4ure destined yet to force their way, in spite of the 
opposition of aristocratic. selfiriiness and pride, not only 
in this young republic, but in the king^govefned nations 
of the old world. 

Reason there is that despots and the parasite of itespots 
shoidd treat such views as the impracticable tiieoriea of 
dreamers and enthusiasts. But in this country, blessed 
with freedom abov^ , all^ others ; blessed with a Govern- 
.ment founded on the broad basis of Equal Rights ; in this 
country, .where the people are the sole source of power, 
and their equal good its sole legitimate object ; where 
there are neither brds nor serfe, masters nor bondmen, but 
where rich and poor, learned and unlearned, proud and 
humble, move and mingle on one unvarying plane of po- 
litital equality— 4n this country we ought to reject the 
prejudices and cant of other lands, and think, and reason, 
and act for ourselves. 

That all the views of 8ir Thomas Mofe are praeticaUe 
we by no means c<mtend ; and strange indeed W011I4 it 
have been if one living at his time, and un^r mich a 
constitution of society, could so far have ootsoaied man- 
kind, as to prefigure a government in all respects adapted 
to the rights, wants and capacities of man in a state of ab- 
solute political and religious freedom. But if his theory 
of Government is not in all respects soqnd, it is at least 
fuU^ of important truths ; and the aristocratic abuses 
which preempted his meditations are accurately andf vi- 
vy&j ddineated, as are the hydra evils, political and so- 
cial, of which they constitute the prolific source. 

The lesson which his work teaches^ then, is highly im^ 
portanl, if np other than to guard with sleepless vigilance 
the grSat paUadium of freedwi, the principle of equd 
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rightsr ; to guard it against the first insidious approaches 
of that spirit which is ever, seeking to subject the many 
to the will of the few ; which comes with professions of 
zeal for the public good pn its lips, and with its heajrt top- 
ful of schemes of self-aggrandizement and ambitioQ. Let 
the people 'examine well into the tru^ designs of those 
who betray this suspicious ardour of philantrqpyy caring 
all for the public, and nothing^ for themselves* When 
they heai> the oft^repeated cant about «« stimulating the 
ilidustry of the country," ^ develc^tHng its vast resources," 
and the like, let them inquire how much this stimiii« 
lus is to cost, and let thcQi remember, if it is to be pur- 
chased by the surrender of one jot or tittle of their equal 
privileges, the price is infiiutely too dear. , These are the 
sentiments which they wil) derive frcm a perusal of Sir 
Thomas McMre's excellent work^ and let them not fear to 
aitertain and act upon these «»ntim|gnts, though by do- 
ing so they should incur from the aristocracy the epithet 
i^Utquan. 

But the opponents of the doctrines we advocate, as if 
calling names were a certain method of.ovwthrowing our 
arguments, are Qot content with stigmatizing our views 
as Utopian, but bestow the aj^Uation of Jack Cade 
upon ourselves* Tnus» an article in the<]!ourier and En- 
quirer of this morning, after grossTy misstating the objects 
for which we contend, and indulging in muclvgtoundless 
abuse, at last closes with what the writer ma^ have sup- 
posed the very duqax of invective^ by deognWting us as ^ 
^ihe Jack Cade of the E'limingPoa" 

Here again we see the xeadiness of our exponents to 
adopt the aristocratic cant of those countries, the Govern- 
ments of which repudiate the principle of equal liberty, 
and exert their powers to concentrate all wealth and pri- 
vilege in the hands of a few* It is heart-sickening to se^ 
men, citizens t)f this free republic and partake& of its 
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equal bleanfigv, thm assume without examinatioii, and 
use without scruple^ as -terms of reproaichy the epithets 
with which lying historian^ and panders to royalty have 
branded those, whose only crime was thdr opposing, with 
noUe ardour, and courage, the usurpations of tyraimy, 
and setting themselves up as asseartors of the natural and 
inaiienable rights of their oppressed fellow«men. 

Have the editors who use the narafe of Cade as a word 
of scorn looked into the history of. that heroic man? 
Have they sifted out, from the mass of prejudice, bigotry 
and servility, which load the pages of the €Ad chroniclers, 
the ^octo in relation tahis extraordinary career ? Have 
they acquainted themselves with the oppressions of the 
times ; the lawless violence of the nd^ ; the foUy and 
rapacity df the nwnarch ; the extortion and cruelty of his 
ministers ; and the general c<mtempt which was tnani^ 
fested for the^ plainest and dearest rights of humanity 1 
Have they consulted the pages of Stow, and Hall, and 
Hollingshed, who, parasites of royalty as they were, and 
earful to exclude from their ehronides whatever might 
grate harshly on t^eddicate earaofthe privileged orders, 
have yet not been aUe to conceal the justice of the cause 
for which Cade contended, the moderation of his demands, 
or the extraordinary forbearance of his conduct ? Have 
they looked into these matters tor ^emselves, and divest- 
ing the statements of the gloss of prejudice and servility, 
judged of the man by a sim|^ refere];ice to the facts of 
his OHiduct, and the nature and strength of his motives i 
Or have they been coiitent to learn his character from 
the scenefij of a play, or the pages of that king.worshipper, 
that pimp and pander to aristocracy, the tory Hume, who 
was ever ready to lick absurd pomp, and give a name of 
inftuny to any valiant spirit that had the courage and 
true^noUeuess to stand forward in defence of the rights 
ofhisfettow^nen? 
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Let Aoee who use the name of Cade as a tenn of re* 
proach rememb^ that the obloqay which blackens his 
memory flowed from the same slanderous pens that de- 
nounced as rebds and traitors, and with terms of equal 
bitt^ness, though not of equal contumdy, the Hampdens 
and SydneyS'pf England — glorious apostles and martyrs 
in the cause of civil liberty ! Let them reinemberi too, 
that, as the philosophic Mackintbsh observes, all we know 
of Gade is through his enemies — a fact which of itself 
would impress a just and inquiring mind with the necessi- 
ty of examination for itself, before adopting the current 
slang of the aristocracy of Qreat Britain. 

The very name of Jack Cade, if we take the pains to 
lo^ into contemporary historians, is but a nick-name 
conferred upon the leader of the Kentish insurrection, in 
osder to increase the obloquy with which it was the policy 
o£ Henry the Sixth and his licentious nobles to load the 
memory of that heroic and treacherously-murdered man. 
But whatever was his name or origin, and \irhatever 
might have been his private motives and character, if we 
judge of him by the authentic facts of history alone, we 
shall find nothing that does not entitle him to the admira- 
tion of men who set a true value on liberty, and revere 
those who peril their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honour to achieve it from the grasp of tyrants, or defend 
it against their encroachments. Nothing can exceed the 
grossnesr of the oppressions under which the peoj^e la- 
bour^ when Cade took tip arms. Nothing can exceed 
the arbitrary violence witti which their property was 
wrested from their hands, or the ignominious punieimients 
which were causelessly inflicted on their persons. Hie 
kingdom was out <^ jmnt. An imbecile and rapacious 
monarch on the throne ; a band of licen^ous and factious 
nobles around him f a parliament ready to impose any 
exactions on the commoijyEi; and all the nunor offices of 
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GoTerament fiUed with a spedM <^ fiPMbooiers, who 
deemed ihe poeseanon of the people their lawful prey — in 
such a state of things, the burdens under which the great 
mass of Englishmen laboured' must have been serere in 
the extreme. 

If Cade was the wretched fimatic which it has pleased 
the greatest dramatic genius of the world (borrowing his 
idea of thieit noble rebel from old HoUingshed) to repre- 
sejnt him, how did it happen that twenty thousand men 
flocked ta his. standard the moment it was unfurled? 
How did it happen that his statement of grievances was 
so true, and his demands for redress so moderate, tiiat, 
even according to Hume himself, ^ the Council, observing 
that nobody wa§ wiHing to fight against men so reason- 
able in their p<retensions, ciurried the King for safety to 
KenilwcHTth ? " How did it happen, as related by Fabian, 
that the duke of Buckingham and the archbishop of Can. 
terbury being sent to negotiate with him, were obliged to 
acknowledge that they found him ^ right discrete in his 
answers ; howbeit they could not cause him to lay down 
his people, and to submit him (unconditionally) unto the . 
king's grace." But we need not depend upon the opinions 
of historians for the reasonableness of his demands. KoU 
lingshed has recorded his list of grievances and stipula. 
. tions of redress ; and let those who tbin^ the term Jack 
Cade synonymous with ignorant and ferocious rebel and 
traitor, examine it ; let them compare it with the griev. 
ances which led our fatbers.to take up arms against their 
mother country* nor lay them down until they achieved 
a total separation ; let them look at it in reference to 
what would be their own feelings under a tithe part of 
the wrongs ; and, our life on it, they will pause before 
they again use the word in such a sense. Nay more : 
let them follow Cade through his whole career ; let them 
behold him in the midst of insurrection, checking thje 
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natural fieroeness (^ his* followers, restnuning their pea* 
sions, and compelling them by the seyereet orders to red- 
pect private property ; see him withdrawing his forces 
each night from Lcmdon, when he had taken possessiiMf 
of that city, that its inhabitants might sleep without fear 
or mde^tation ; mark him c(Mrtinually endearouring to 
fix the attention of the people acMy on those great «ids 
(^public right and^ justice fcnr which alone he had placed 
himself in arms against his king : let them look at Cade 
in these points of yiew, and we think their unfounded 
prejudices will speedily give way to Tery different senti^ 
ments. 

Follow him to the close of his career ;-see him deserted 
by his followers, under a general but deceitful promise of 
pardon from the Govemmeht ; trace him afterwards a 
fugitive through the conntiy with a reward set upon his 
head, ih violation of the edict which but a few'days be- 
fore had dissolved him of the crime^of rebellion on condi- 
tion of laying down his arms ; behold him at last en- 
trapped by a wretch and basely murdered ; weigh his 
whole character as exhibited by all the prominent traits 
of his life and fortune, remembering too that all you know 
of him is from those who dipped their pens in ink only to 
blacken his name ! and you will at last be forced to ac- 
knowledge thatinstead of the scorn of mankind, he deserves 
to be ranked amoAg those glorious martyrs, who^have 
sacrificed their lives in defence of the rights of man* 
The derision and contumely which have been heaped on 
Cade, would have been heaped on those who achieved the 
liberty of this country, had they been equally unsuccess- 
ful in their stniggle. It ill then becomes republicans^ 
enjoying the freedom which they achieved, admiring the 
intrepidity of their conduct, and revering their memory, 
to uito the name of one who sacrificed his life in an ill- 
starred efibrt in defence of the same glorious and univer- 
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sal principles of equal liberty^ as a by-word and term of 
mockery and reproach. 

Cade was defeated, and his very name lies buried un- 
derneath the rubbish of ages. But his exan^ple did not 
die; * 

For freedom's battle once begun, 
Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 
Though often lost is ever won. 

Those who are curious in historic^ research may 
easily trace the influence of the princi[^les which Cade 
battled to establish^ through succeeding reigns. If they 
follow the stream of history from the sixth Henry down- 
wards, they will find that the same sentiments of freedom 
were continually breaking away from the restraints of 
tyranny, and that the same grievances complained of by 
the leader of the Kentish insurrection, were the main 
ca\is^ of all the risings of the Commons, till at last the cup 
of oppression, filled to overflowing, was dashed to the 
earth by an outraged people, the power of the throne was 
shaken to its centre, and the evils under which men long 
had groaned, were, remedied by a revolution. 

Let readers pot take things upon trust. Let them not 
be turned away from doctrines which have for their oh- 
ject the more complete establishment of the great princi- 
ple of equal rights, by the reproachful epithets of aristo- 
cratic writers. Let them, above all, not take the worn 
out slang of otlier countries as equivalent to argument ; 
but subjecting every thing to the touchstone of good sense 
and candid examination, try fpr themselves what is cur- 
rent gold, and what is spurious coin. If they look well 
into the true meaning of words, they will discover that 
neither Agrarian nor Utopian is a term of very deep dis- 
grace ; that to be called a Jack Cade is rather compli. 
mentary than discreditable ; and that even the dreaded 
Vol. L— 12 
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iifune of Jacobin has not half so odious fi meaning as 
people are apt to suppose. In studying the histories of 
other countries, he .shows a true American feeling, who 
separates facts from the prejudices of the writer, and 
forms conclusions for himself as to character and events^ 

. in the great drama of ezistehce. 

J • . 



TO WILLIAM L. MARCY, 

eOVKKNOK OF THE STATE OF NEW-YOKK. 

[From the Evening Pott, Dee, 24, 1834.] 
Recent events have fixed the eyes of the Democracy of 
this State with great interest upon you. They await 
your Message with much anxiety. , Not even the admira- 
ble and truly democratic state paper lately addressed to 
Congress by the National Executive was perused with 
greater eagerness and attention, than will be that com- 
munication which your duty will soon require you to lay 
befoie the Legislature. Circumstances have arisen to 
create a very extensive apprehension that the will of the 
people, on a question deeply interesting in its nature, 
and one on which their sentiments have been clearly ex- 
pressed, will be disregarded by their servants ; and to 
you, as their chief servant, they look with fear and trem- 
bling, lest that confidence which they have expressed by 
their suffrages in your intelligence and integrity should 
prove to have been misplaced. We shall not, in a false 
spirit of courtesy, or unrepublican strain of adulation, 
affect to deny that jve largely partake of these fears ; 
nor shall we hesitate, with that freedom atid frankness 
which become democrats, looking upon you, not as their 
master, but as their representative, to lay before you 
such views as We think ought to govern your conduct on 
the subject to which we allude. 
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It is a truth, susceptible of the clearest demonstration 
that the great body of the people of this state have express- 
ed themselves decidedly opposed to the incorporation of 
any new banks, and as decidedly in favour of the with- 
drawal of all bank-notes of a less denomination than five 
doUars from circulation. A very cursory reference to 
the proceedings of town and county meetings, previous 
to the late election, must satisfy any /candid mind that 
this was one of the leading favourite objects of the demo- 
cracy. Situated where you are, and having necessaiily 
some knowledge of the mode by which those who assume 
to be « leading politicians" sometimes contrive to stifle 
the expressions of the people, or weaken their force, or 
perplex them with aiabiguities, you may readily conclude 
that public sentiment is in reality much more adverse to 
banks and a small note currency, and the desire for the 
speedy extinction of the latter is much stronger and 
urgent tha,n would even appear by the tone of the pub- 
lished proceedings of democratic meetings. 

It may not be known to you, however, that, by a fraud 
of so atrocious a character that no name of infamy 
would be too strong to apply to it^ some of those who 
take upon themselves the task of guiding and regulating 
public opinion, have had the hardihood, in certain impor- 
tant instances, to forge resolutions on the subject of banks 
and correiicy, and put them' forth as a part of the pro- 
ceedings of (Democratic Conventions, though entirely 
different in their tenor from the resolutions which wexg 
really adopted. It may not be known to you, for exam- 
ple, that the proceedings of the Young Men's Herkimer ' 
Convention underwent, in very important respects, this 
audacioiK mutation; That Ckmvention consisted of a 
very numerous body of the d^egated representatives of 
by &r the largest and most active class df the democra* 
cy of this state ; and 4t comprised as much int^igenoe, 
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patriotism and discretiony as any assemUy of pditical 
delegates which was ever convened on any like occasi<»[i 
in our country. What must have be^ the feelings of 
those honourable delegates, when the published account 
of their proceedings was placed in their hands, to per- 
ceive resdutions ascribed to them which they never adopt- 
ed? to see other re^plutions, on important subjects, so 
changed by interpolations and omissions^ as to have lost 
all the force and efficacy of their original tenor ? and to find, 
also, that resolutions, expressing the sense of the meeting 
on questions of great and pervading interest, had been 
wholly expunged f 

Such was literally the fact ! The proceedings of that 
Convention, as published, were not the proceedings which 
took place ! The account was ^ forgery ! The hand 
of political knavery had been employed upon it, and had 
changed the sentiments of the convention to sentiments 
in accordance with what the << party leaders " had 
then, no doubt, laid out as the course to be pursued by 
our legidatnre on those great questions of state policy 
which have agitated the public mind for a long time 
past. We desire to express ourselves ex{^citly. We 
distinctly charge that the proceedings of the Young 
Men's Herkimer Convention were materiaUy dUer^ 
ed in Albany. We charge, in particular, that the resolu- 
tion on the subject of the suppression of small notes, and 
the substitution of a metallic currency, wa9 so transform- 
ed, in Albany, by addition9 and omissions, as to be of 
very different and far feebler and more qualified import, 
than was the resolution as passed by the Convention, 
and transmitted to that place for puUication. We 
charge, abo, that anothe^ resolution, on a cognate subject, 
in which the sense of the Convention was atrcmgly ex- 
pressed against all monopolies whatever, was, by the A^ 
jb^y junto, wholly suppressed. 
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These are some of the facts which authorize us in say. 
ing that the sentiments of the democracy of this State, 
ar^ much more hostile to banks and a small note curren- 
cy than might be inferred from the language of their pub- 
lished proceedings^ We by no means mean to be consid- 
ered as intimating that you have had any share in the 
gross frauds which have been practiced Upon the pieople, 
or that you have been in any degree accessory to them. 
But it is a fact susceptible of pjoof, that these frauds 
have been committed. 

Tsiking it as a point cod^ded, then, that the senti- 
ments of a vast majority of the people of this state tire in 
favour of the suppression of all bank notes of a smaller 
denomination than five dollars, let us ask what reasona- 
ble pretence can be urged Why this measure should be 
postponed to a future day? Was there ever a time in 
this country when thiis reform in our currency could be 
so easily effected as now 1 Was there ever a time when 
such a vast quantity of gold and silver was accumulated 
in our' banking houses, and only restrained from filling 
up the channels of circulation ^ and flowing in healthful 
currents through the country by every vein and artery 
being previously occupied with the sickly, worthless trash 
which has so long supplied the place of constitutional 
money ? Our country contains, at this moment, twenty 
millions of dollars in specie more than it did a twelve- 
month ago, and the mpst exaggerated calculation of the 
amouiit of our small note currency does not make it more 
than fifteen miOions. The specie which we now have 
within our control will desert us soon, unless it:be de- 
tained by the legislative reform which the pid>lic rm.ee de- 
mands. ^ Paper and gold cannot circulate together^ The 
banks are discounting freely, and the spirit of specula- 
tion, recovered from the shock, which it received a year 
ago, is already engaged in hazardous enterprizes. Bank 
12* 
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notes are Ae aUmeiit on which specvdation subsists^ and 
there is something in the quality of that nutriment which 
seems fatal to. caution and prudence. Already our mer- 
chants are importing largely. Stocks have risen in Ya« 
lue, and land is selling at extravagant rates. Every 
thing b^ins tp wear the highly.prosperous aspect which 
foretokens ccunmercial revulsion. If nothing shoidd oc- 
cur to check the << liberality" of the banks, our gold and 
silver must soon desert us, to pay for the excess of our im- 
portations over the amount of our exports. Upon this 
there will follow rigorous curtailments of discounts on 
the part of those institutions which are now lavish of 
their favours. After having pampered the public into 
commercial extravagance, they will suddenly withdraw 
their aid,'careBil to shelter themselves from the evils 
which their own selfish liberality has occasioned. De- 
sorted in their utmost need, men who have ventured far 
beyond their depth on the flood of bank credit, will find 
themselves suddenly overwhelmed, and we shall again see 
xakny goodly a merchant stranded on the shore, or lying 
broken wrecks, on the shoals and quicksands of that 
treacherous sea. Such will be the inevitable course of 
things, if nothing occurs to check the dangerous generos- 
ity of our banks. If the proposed prohibition of notes of 
less than five dollars is postponed eighteen months, it will 
not take place at all. The commercial business of the 
country in the intermediate time will change the face of 
afiairs. Before eighteen months ^lall have elapsed, the 
gold and silver, which have flowed so copiously into our 
country, in pa3rment of that balance in our favour which 
the panic of last win^ter, by checking importation, has so 
happily occasioned, wUl have left us by the natural reflux 
of toade. Wh^i we buy more of foreign nations than 
our cotton, tdMcco and flour will pay fi>r, we must dis- 
charge the balance^ of debt with specif^. The only way 
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to keep the necessary quantity of the precious metals 
amdng us, is to abolish the small note currency at once. 
No injustice will be done to the banks by carrying this 
measure into immediate effect. They have had long 
warning that the sentiments of the people demanded this 
reformation, and they know that the wishes of the peo- 
ple are— or rather ought to be — ^the supreme law. It is 
to be feared, however, that bank influence will prove 
stronger than the popular will. It was that influence, 
and the pretext of the panic, which prevented a law being 
passed last winter to restrain the banks from issuing the 
smaller denominations of notes. That influence, and 
' some other groundless pretext, there is too much reason to 
apprehend , will again be found more potent with our le- 
gislators than their duty to their constituents, and to the 
great and permanent interests of the state. It was our 
intention to include a summary of the reasons which ren- 
der it imperative that the Statie Government should ab- 
stain from adding any tnore banks to our already almost 
innumerable host ; but interruptions which we did not 
anticipate oblige us to put a hasty end to this article. 
Ve shall take the liberty of resuming the subject on an 
early day. 
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MONOPOLIES. 

[From the Evening Po9t, December 30, 1834.] 
This day week the Legislature will convene at Albany* 
Seldom has it happeudd that the meeting of that body 
has been looked forward to with so much general interest. 
The Message of Grovernor Marcy will probably be com- 
municated to both Houses of the Legislature on the first 
day of the session, and we expect to be able to place it 
before our readers on ihe following Thursday. By the 
sentiments of that Message, will Governor Marcy be 
tried. They will either raise him in our estimation, and 
in the estimation of all who are animated by truly demo- 
cratic principles, to a most enviable height, or sink him 
to the level of the gross herd of petty, selfish, short-sighted 
and low-minded politicians. The rare Opportunity is pre- 
sented to him now, by one single act, to inscribe his name 
among those of the greatest benefactors of mankind. If 
he shojuld stand forth as the honest, bold, unequivocal 
asserter of the great principle of Equal Rights, and strenu- 
ously recommend to the Legislature to pursue such mea- 
sures only as are consistent with that principle ; if he 
should urge upon their attention the evils efiectis of the 
partial and unequal system of legislation which we have 
been pursuing for years;' if he should illustrate the in- 
compatibility of all acts of special incorporation with the 
fundamental principle of our Government, and show their 
tendency to build up a privileged order, and to concen- 
trate all wealth and power in the hands of the few ; if 
he should sternly oppose all further extension of exclusive 
or partial privileges, and earnestly recommend, instead, 
the adoption of a general law of joint stock partnerships, 
by which whatever of trufy valuable is now effected by 
private incorporations might be done by voluntary associ- 
ations of men, possessing no privileges above their fellow- 
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citizens, and liable to the same free competition which 
the merchant, the mechanic, the labourer, and the farmer 
are, in th^ir vocations-— if he should take such a stand, 
his name would go down to posterity inseparably associ- 
ated' with that of the patriotic and democratic man, who, 
at the head of the National Government, has done so 
much te restore to the People their violated rights, and 
check the course of unequal, aristocratic legislation. If, 
on the contrary. Governor ]yf arcy should listen to the 
suggestions of selfish interest or short-sighted policy ; if, 
through timidity of character or subserviency to the 
views of unprincipled <lemagouges, who assume to be the 
'< leaders " of the democracy, and claim a right to legisla- 
tive rewards, he should recommend *y a middle course," 
or should cloak his sentiments in ambiguities, or fetter 
them with qualifications that take from them all force and 
meaning ; if he sKould either approve a continuance of 
the fatal course of legislation which has done so much to 
oppress the people, or express disapproval of it in such 
mincing^ shuffling, eyasive terms as to pass for nothing ; 
if he should object to the incorporation of more banks, 
except in places where more hanks are ashed for^ and 
should suggest the propriety of prohibiting the small note 
currency, at some future and ind^ite period ;. if Gov- 
emor Marcy, instead of realizing the expectations 
of the honest democracy of the state, shoidd pursue 
such a trimming, paltry, time-serving course, most com- 
pletely will he forfeit the high prize of fame which is 
now within his reach, most blindly will he turn aside from 
the proud destiny which it is in his power to achieve. 
We await his message with anxiety, but not without 
strong hopes. 
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JOINT-STOCK PARTNERSHIP LAW. 

[From the Evening Pest, December 30, 1834.] 
The charters of several incorpo)*ated companies in this 
city are about to expire, and we have several times been 
asked if this paper, in pursuance of the doctrines we pro- 
fess, wo!;ld feel called upon to oppose the renewal of 
those charters. To this our answer is most unequivo- 
cally in the affirmative. We shall oppose, with all our 
might and zeal, the granting or renewing of any special 
charter of incorporation whatever, no matter who may be 
the applicants, or what the objects of the association. 

JBut at the same time, we wish it to be distinctly un- 
derstood, that we do not desire tq break up those incorpo- 
rated associations the charters of which are about to ex- 
pire. How so 1 You would refuse to re-chart^r theta, 
and thus they would inevitably be broken up. Not at sdl ; 
as we shall explain. 

It is not against the objects effected by incorporated 
companies that we contend ; but simply against the false 
principle, politically and politico-economically, of special 
grants and pnvileges. Instead of renewing the charters 
of Insurance Companies, or any other companies, about 
to expire, or granting charters to new applicants, we 
would recommend ttie passing of one general law of joint 
stock partnerships, allowing any number of persons to 
associate for -any object, (with one single temporary ex- 
' ception, which we shall state in the proper place) per- 
mitting them to sue and be sued under their partnership 
name, to be se<^ure from liability beyond the amount of 
capital invested, to conduct their business according to 
their own good pleasure, and, in short, to po^ess all the 
powers defined by the revised statutes as belonging to 
corporations. There is nothing not perfectly equitable 
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in the principle which exempts men from liability to any 
greater amount than the capital actually invested in any 
business, provided proper notoriety be given of the ex- 
tent and circumstances of that investment* If duch a 
law were passed, the stockholders in an insurance com* 
pany, or the stockholders in any other chartered com- 
pany,' when their corporate privileges were about to ex- 
pire, would have merely to give the proper public notifi- 
cation of their intention to continue their business in 
the mode specified in the general joint-stock partnership 
law, and tliey might go on precisely the same as if their 
special privileges had been renewed. The only differ- 
ence would be that those privileges would no longer be 
special, but would belong to the whole community, any 
number of which might associate together, form a new 
company for the same objects, give due notification to 
the public, and enter into free competition with pre-exist- 
ing companies or partnerships ; precisely as one man, or 
set of associated men, may now enter into mercantile 
business by the side of other merchants, import the same 
kinds of goods, dispose, of them on the same terms, and 
compete with them in all the branches of their business. 

There has been a great deal said about our ultraism 
and Utopianism ; and this is the extent of it. By a 
g^ieral law of joint-stpck partnerships all the good efiects 
of private incorporations would be secured, and all the 
evil ones avoided. . The humblest oitizeus might associ- 
ate together, and wield, through the agency of skilfiil 
and intelligent directors, chosen by themselves, a vast 
aggregate capital, composed of the' little separate sums 
which they^pould afibrd to invest in such an enterprise, 
in competition with the capitals of the purse-proud men 
who now almost monopolize certain branches of business. 

The exception to which we have ajluded above, is the 
business of banking. Our views on this subject were 
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fully stated yesterday. We would not have banking 
thwwn open to the whole community, untU the legisla- 
ture had first taken measures to withdraw our paper 
money from circulation. As soon as society should be 
entirely freed, by these measures, from the habit of tak- 
ing bi^nk-notes as monay, we would urge the repeal of 
the restraining law, and place banking on as brood a 
basis as any other business whatever. 

OBJECTS OF THE EVENING POST. 

[Frmnthe Evening Po9t, JtmuMry 3, 1835.] % 

Those who only read the declamations of the opponcnite 
of the Equal Rights of the people, may be induced to be. 
. lieve that this paper advocates principles at war with^he 
very existence of social rights and social order. But 
what have we asked in the name of the people, that such 
an interested clamour should be raised against them and 
us? What have we dbne or said, that we ^ould be de- 
nounced as incendiariesr, striking at the v^ry roots of soci- 
ety and tearing down the edifice of property ? It may 
be useful to recapitulate what we have already dcme, in 
order that those who please may judg0 whether or not we 
deserve these reproaches, from any but the enemies of the 
^ equal rights of person and property. 

In the first place, in designating the true functions of 
a good government, we placed the protection of property 
among its lirst and principal duties. We referred to it 
as one of the great objects for the attainment of which aU 
governments were originally instituted. Does this savour 
of hostility to the rights of property t ' 

In the^second place, we maintained that all grants of 
monopolies, or exclusive or partial privileges to aiiy man, 
or body of men, impaired the equd rights'of the peq>le, 
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and was in. direct violation of thf3 first (principle of a free 
government. Doesr it savour of hostility; to the rights of ^ 
property to maintain that all prq^erty has equal rights, 
and that exclusive privileges granted to one class of men, 
or one species of prdperty, impair the equal rights of all 
the others? • ^ 

As^ a deduetioi^ f^xn these principles, we draw the ccmd- 
elusion that charters conferring partial or exclusive mo- 
nopolies on nnall fractions of society, are mfringenients 
on the general rights of society^ and therefore that the 
system ought to be abandoned as soon as possible, as ut- 
terly at war with the rights of the peof^e atlarge. It is 
heve.that the .shoe pinches, and heiie the clamour 'against 
us wHl be found to originated . Thousands and tens 6t 
thousands of influential individuals, at the bar^^ on the 
berich, in pur l^isktive bodies, and every whei^ are deep- 
ly interested in th^ continuance of these abuses* Law- 
niters, k^w-expoondersand law ^E^utors, have invested 
dither th^irmoney'or their credit in corporations of every 
kind, and it i&not to be. wondered at that they shotiki 
cry out against the ijtbai>do)|ment of *a system from 
whence they derive such exorbitant gains. 

W^ are accused of violating vested righte when we 
ask, in the naa^ of the people, that no more be created, 
and that all those possessing the means and the inclioa- 
tien, may be admitted, under general regulations,* to a 
participation in the privileges w{iich hitherto have been 
only enjoyed throi^ the caprice, the favour, the policy, 
or th^ corruption, of legislative bodies. We never even 
hinted at toud^iag those vested rights, until the period to 
which 1j;iey had been .extended by law had expired, and 
Ull it could be done without a violation of legislative 
faith. We defy any man to point out in any of our argu- 
ments 6n this subject a siiigle idea <or sentence thlEit will 
sustain the (jiarge of hostility to actually vested rights. 
Vol. I — 18 
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Our c^>positioii was proipectiye, not retroactive ; it wa9 
not to present, but tofUture vested rigkts. 

In attacking a course of policy in the future, do we 
make war on the past? In pointing out what we believe 
errors in former legisU^tiob, and recoknmendiog their 
abandonment in future, do we viokitcfany right of proper- 
ty, or recommend any breach of puplic fidth ? Or, in 
advocating the equal rights of all, id we impair the con. 
stitutional ri^ts of any t It might be well for the cla- 
mourous few wha assail our principles and oqr motive9 
with opprobious epithets, which, though they do ncft un- 
derstand their purport themselves, they mean should con- 
ymy the moet dtshonouraUe^ imputatio^is — it might be 
w^l £[» them to answer these questions before they resort 
to railing. \ 

One of the greatest supports of an erroneous system of 
legislation, is the very evil it predutes. When it is pro. 
posed to remedy the mischief by ai^yting.a ne# sjrstem, 
every abuse which has been the result of the old one be- 
comes an obstacle to reformations. £v^jry political 
change, however salutary, most be injurious to the inte- 
rests of some, and it will be fouod that those who profit 
by abuses are alwayeoM^ clamourous for their coptinu- 
anoe than those who are only opposing them from mo- 
tives of justice er patriotism, ar6 ^^leir abandonment. 
Such is precisely the state of the question of monopoly at 
this moment 

Under the abases of the ii^t to grant exclusive privi- 
leges to the few. Which jn a con8ti:uctive, if not a usurped 
power, a vast and concentrated interest and influence has 
grown up ainong us, which will^ndoubtedly be seriously 
afiected in its monopoly of gain from that source, by the 
discontinuance of their chartered privileges, when they 
shall expire by their own limitaticm. ' The admission of 
all others having the means and the inclination to associ- 
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ate for Bimtkr purpoEte0» by destroying the monopoly at 
one blow, will in all probability diminish the prospect of 
future gains ; and these will be still further curtailed, by 
at first restricting banks in their issues of small notes and 
in the amount of notes they are permitted to put into cir- 
culation, and finally by repealing the restraining law, and 
throwing banking open to the free competition of the 
whole community. These may prove serious evils to the 
parties ccmcerned ; bdt it is a poor argument to say that a 
bad system should l>e persevered in, least a small minority 
of the community should suffer sothe future inconveni. 
ence. The magnitiidei of the evlis produced by an erro* 
neous system of legiriatiod, ikr from being a circum- 
stance id favour' of its continuance qr increase, is th^ 
strongest argument in the wOrid for its being abandoned 
as soon as possible.- Every reformatioii may in this way 
bearrestedj under the pretence :that the evils it will cause 
are greater than .those it will cure. On the same princu 
I^e the drawing of a tooth might be opposed, on the 
ground that the paints worse than that of the tooth-ache^ 
keeping out of sight the fact that the one is a lasting and 
increasing, the other a momentary evil. 

It is the nature of- political abuses, to be always on the 
increase, unless arrested by the virtue, intjelligence and 
firmness of the people. If not corrected in time, they 
grow up into a gigantic-vigour and notoriety which at 
length enables them to wrestle successfully with the peo- 
pie, and overthrow them and their rights. The posses, 
sors of monopolies and ezclqsive privileges, which form 
the essence of eVery bad govemm0|it, pervert a long per- 
severance in the wrong, into a- political right ; abuses 
grow venerable by -time ; usurpation matures into pro- 
scription ; distinctions become hereditary ; and what can- 
not be defended by reason, is maintained on the ground 
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that a long continuance of wrongs, and a long possession 
of rights, are equally sacred. 



REFUSAL OF THE U. S. BANK TO PRODUCE 

\ ITS Boop:s.* 

XFrom the Evening Po9t, May, 13, 1834.] 
The resoiutioQ adopted by the popular branch of Con- 
gress to appointed Committee of Investigation to inquire 
into the affairs and conduct of the United Staters Bank 
was pasB^ by a vote of 174 to 41. There has 4Bcarcel/ 
a question of any kind arisen during the present session 
which has received the approbation of so large and sig- 
nal a majority of the House. Rutnors haVe been in cir- 
culation for some days past, from the purport of which 
it was surmised that the managers of the United States 
Bank were determined to defeat all atten^)ts to investi- 
gate the concerns of that corrupt institution, and refuse 
to remove the Yeil which conceals tbeir iniquitous trans- 
actions. These rumors, however, 4:ould not gain entire 
credit from those who bore in mind how strong was the 
vote of the House in &vour of appointing the Investigat- 
ing Committee,^ how explicit were the instructions given 
th^m, and bow ample the powers with which they were 
clothed. 

It seems, /however, that these reports were but too well 
founded. The Bank has added another act of audacious 
wickedness to those whieh had already made it the ob- 
ject of unappeasable detestation ajad abhorrence to .the 
gr^t IxMly of the People of the United States. It has 
given another evidence of its determination to ru]0 the 
country ; and as it lately/undertook to withhold the pub. 
lie funds from the executive department charged with 
their custody, and to dictate the law to the President of 

• Several piecee are ioeerted here out of the order of date. ' 
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(he United Staties ; so now it refuses obedience td a reso* 
lotion of Congress, framed in strict accordance with the 
teirms of its charter, and^shutting its l>ooks against the 
Committee o^ Investigatioa, sends them back to Wash- 
in'gtcm no wiser than when they left. 

We learn this fact fhmi various sources. The Penn- 
sylvaniaii sajs; ** After a tedious and protracted attempt 
to induce the Bank to submit amicably to an investiga* 
tion tegally ordered and emaoiating frokn the direct re* 
presentatives o£ the people, it was fon^d necessary at 
last to.serve a Mubpana duces tecum upon the President, 
Directors, dtc. of tjie United "States Bank, to bring themr 
and the requisite books and papers of Hie institution be- 
ibre tl^ committee, tiben sitting at the North' Atteriean 
fiotd. The officers so summoned made their appear^ 
ance before the committee, and fosmallt hjbivsip 

SltHBE TO TBSniT, OK TO PBODUCB THS BOOKS AUD PA- 
PBBS, nr BFFB6t DBirSlHe TBB AinnOBlTir of TdBOOHn 
IfflTTBB AKB l>lS<?LAl1fIlfO AI.L KBSFOlfSIBIUTT TO 1«B BB« 

puBUjc AND ITS ^BBTAiiTs ! The refusal being peremp* 
tory,ihe only course left to the committee was an imme- 
diate adjournment." 

The proceedings referred to in the foregoing para» 
graph took place on Saturday last. The committee of 
Inrestigation adjourned, we understand, to meet again in 
Washington, on Thurs&y next, when, it is presumed, a 
full official report of their whole proceedings and those of 
the Bunk will be si^Hnitted to Congress uid laid before 
the people of the United States. 

Nothing has occurred in th'e whdeiiistory o{ this pow- 
erful and dangerous monopdy which equals in arrogance 
this high-handed and startling proceedikig. Its bribery 
and comiptH>n, extensively as it has been practised, was 
meant to operate in secret. Its resistance to the Execu- 
tive authority, in the matter of the pension fund, was 
offered under the pretence of obedience to the law. But 
13> 
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in its refusal to submit to the investigations of the Com- 
mittee of Congress, there is no plea to justify or extenu- 
ate its audacity; and we can)ook upon this instance of 
monstrous a^d unheard of arrogance in no other light 
than as the result of a conviction entertained by the Bank 
that the power of its gold has at length prevailedy and that 
what with direct bribery, what with indirect corruptioui 
and what with pecuniary 'coercion, it hi^ obtained the 
madtery over the Aknerican people. We duill be greatly 
mistaken, however, if this last exhibitioB of autocratic ar- 
roguKe does, not arouse the indignation of the people to 
the highest pitch. We hiive miscalculated the moral 
sense of our fellow-countryraen if they oan tainely brodL 
the audacious conduct on the pjBtrt of a m^ney corpora- 
tion, thus openly and insolently setting ail laW and all 
aathority at defiajicfe. 

The clause in the charter of the Bank, by which Con^ 
gress' reserved to itself the power to examine into the af- 
fitirs and management of that institution is clear and ex- 
plicit. The twenty-third section <^«the act of 1816 
chartering the United Stat^ Bank, is in the following 
words: ^ That it shall, at all times, be lawful for a com- 
mittee of either House (^ Congress, appointed for that 
purpose, to inspect the- books, and examine into the pro- 
ceedings of the corporation hereby created, and to report- 
whether the {Nrovisions of this charter havQ been, by the 
same, violated or not." 

With regard to the particulars of the conduct of the 
President and Directors of the United States Bank to- 
wards the Investigating Committee we have heard sev- 
eral verbal reports, of which the follow^ paragraph, 
' given in a postscript of the Albany Argus, contains the 
substance. The extreme arrogance of the bank, and the 
unlawfulness of the pretence it set up, may be inferred 
from the course adopted by the. Committee, who' would 
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not have relinquished the investigation a^ returned to 
Washington, had the Bank attempted to prevent their in* 
vestigation by no other means than those which its char* 
ter auth(»izes it to use. 

^ ^ The Committee soon after their appointment," says 
the Albany Argus, << assembled in Philadelphia, and de* 
manded the umial convenience of a'Yoom in th0 Bank for 
thd examination of the books and accounts of the bank* 
This was refiised, except, upon the concKtion that a com* 
mittee-of seven of.the directors should Be present a^ all ex- 
«aiitiationi9 of the books, and it was also refused to allow 
copies or extracts to be taken* The committee then ad* 
journed to a rocnn in. one of the hotels, and demanded 
that^he books be sent thither. This was also refused ; 
but a proposition made on the part of the Bank to allow 
an examination of the books in the bank and in the pre- 
.sence of the officers of the institution. The committee, 
anxious to fulfil the duties of ^beir appointment, accepted 
the pn^[>osition, and proceeded to the Bank; when Mr. 
Biddle refused to aUow an examination of the books, un- 
less the. object of such examination of the particular books 
were stated in writing. A compliance with such extra- 
ordinary terms, wa^ tff course inadmissible ; and the com- 
mittee returned to their room, and directed subpoenas to 
issue for the appearance befcHre them of the president and 
directors, with the books of the bank. The subpoedas 
were served by the marshal, loid the president and direc- 
tors appeared, but refused the books, and refused to be 
sworn. or t6 give evidence. The committee of course, 
had no alternative but t<^ return to the seat of government 
which they wete to do, we learn, on Monday.*" 

Nothing but the consciouimess of damning guilt — no- 
thing but the fear that practises of the most enormous 
and flagitious corruption would be detected — nothing but 
the apprehension that its yast and wicked schemes were 
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about to be laid hefate the Amer icaa People, c(»ild have 
prevailed upon thevBank of th^ United States to act as 
it has done towards the Committee of Inrestigation. If 
its conduct had been pure-*if its business had been hoii- 
estly conducted — if its condition was solvit— if it had 
acted in confoHEnity with the provisions of ita charter 
—wh^tt need was there to, shun investigation? Guilt 
shrinks in holes and comers^ but an upright man stands 
boldly forth in ihit light of day. The course which the 
Bank hfuB adopted miist alieiiate those (if any there were) 
who have hitherto believed inf its integrity. -This effe^ 
indeed, is sud already to hnve^dcen place* 



REFUSAL QF THE U. S. BANKJ TO PRODUCE 
ITS BOOKS. > 

^Frofnthe Mvtnhig Pdst of May 3l, 1834.} 
•» Button l>utt6n, who's got the button ?" 

OuB readers will doubtless recollect aii old play of this 
name among.the amusements of their you^ul days» but 
probably never anticipated it would be played by such 
dignified personages as the Presidtot and Directcvs of 
the Bank of the United States. It will be seen by a pe- 
rusal of the documents accompanying the Repwt of the 
Committee of Investigation, that th^ were as mudi 
puzzled to find, out who had the custody of the Bank 
bo<^s,'as we haye oflei^ been to^nd who had the button. 
The books of the ancient sibyte were not more difficult 
of access than^hose of the Bank of the United States. 
When application was made by the Committee to the 
President, it was found they weife not in hi^ custody. 
When asked what clerks had charge of |Karticular books^ 
it was replied none ; and'when the Directws had a simi- 
lar question put to them, they could not be brought to 
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confess that these books were in their possession, or under 
their control. In reading this correspondence, we are 
strongly Teminded of the fable of the two corporate gen- 
tleman, who went into a butcher's shop and stde a piece 
of beef, and can scarcely refrain from adopting the same 
opinion with the honest butcher. 

But if not only apj^e^M^ that no person has charge of the 
books of the Bank, but there are moreover strong indi- 
cations in this correspondence that nobody represent the 
Bank itself, or is responsible for its proceedings. The 
eommittee address a letter to Mr. Biddle, and are answered 
by Mr. Sergeant. They write to Mr. Sergeant, and 
presto ! Mr. Biddle responds, or in default of Mr. Biddle, 
Monsieur Jaudon volunteers. In this way the committee 
are bandied about from one to another, until they becopie 
as much puzzled to find tMit the rogue, as the honest 
butcher in the fable. AH that they, or we, can gather 
from this inextricable jumble is, that -nobody has the cus* 
tody of the books, and that nobody represents the Bank 
or is responsible for its proceedings. Whether the Presi- 
dent, the Cashier, the Directors, or the Clerks, constitute 
this extraordinary body corporate, is a profound mystery. 
The President, we all kndW, wields the whole power of 
the Bank, but the responsibility for its exercise is, for all 
we know, in the man of the moon. They have got the 
button among them, that is certain, but the fortunate 
possessor has not yet been detected. 

The Bank reminds' us, in truth, of ihat race of mis- 
chievous amphibious animaljs, called water rats, which 
are neither amenable to the laws of the land, nor the 
laws of the sea. When detected in rifling the house 
they take shelter in the docks ; and when routed thence 
ensconce themselvesin the cellar. The very best mousers 
are at fault, and the rats escape whh iYnpunity. Whether 
tbay have any learned counsel to aid or ab^t them, we 
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cannot say, but rather apprehend that such is the case, 
since all experience yerifies the fact, that no ro^ue will 
ever lack a pettifoggeri who has discretion enough (;o steal 
a cheese for a fee. 

The truth is^ that such corporate bodies as the Bank 
of the United Stq,tes, being founded on'no general princi^ 
pie of law, are in f&ct amenable to none, and always 
escape the responsibility of thdr illegal acts by the aid 
of shuffling chicaneiy, stimulated by the ample means 
of remutieration in their possessfcm. liOgal opinions may 
be bought like any other commodity, and so may the men 
who sell them, if the price is prt^K^-tioned to the dignity 
and value of th6 purchase. Having neither souk n<»r 
bodies, corporations cannot be brought tou sense of shame 
by exposure, nor to a sense of justice by the fear of 
punishment. They can neither feel disgrace nor smart 
mider corporei^ infliction. They bel<Mig to* no genus of 
animals ; are subject to lione of the laws of nature and 
society ; and when justice seeks to lay hold of them, it 
finds that it has grasped at a shadow. Even High Con. 
stable Hays, the terror of all evil doers, would be at fault 
in hunting such game. They are private citizens, one 
moment ass^ing their natural and constitutional rights ; 
the next a corporate body, sfadtering itself in the obscu- 
rity of its equivocal being, and claiming the privil^e o^ 
exemption from the doties and responsibilities of private 
individuals. Thus dodging about from side to side, and 
availing itself (^ pettifogging subtilties, a full purscii and 
a brazen face, the Bank of the United States has hitherto 
baffled the scrutiny of the public inquc^st, cbfied the con* 
stituted authorities of the nation, and triumphed in the 
impunity of detecte<^ yet unpunished guilt. 

But there is one great and omnipotent tribunal it can- 
not evade — the tribCmal of the sovereign people of the 
United States. To that tribunal it must come at lastt 
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and bytiifit tribunal it will be condemned to annihil^ 
tion. 

You cannpt fee TtfBX — tbey are too virtuous to be cor* 
rupted by bribes, and if they were not so, tod numerous 
to be bribed. A few of their leadi^rs may be seduced by 
the temptations of ambition and avarice Combined ; but 
a nation of freemen, never yet bowed their necks to the. 
yoke, even though it were ^ solid gold. T^ie doom of 
the Bank of the United States is sealed; the condemna- 
tion is in the mouths and hearts of the American people ; 
and the evils inflicted upon them by that powerfbl, un. 
principled corporation, vi^iU be umply repkid by the deep 
detestation they will ever afterwar<]b fed for such a dan- 
getotts and unconstitntional monopoly. 



THE BANK PARTY. 

[PromtU Evening JNH0fJmnf Id, 1884.] ' , 
Whobtsk is an observer of the si^ of the times 
mnst have noticed the earnest and painful ei!brts of the 
Bank par^ to rid ihemselves of tht^ appcJlati<Hi. They 
have recen% been endeavouring with great zeal to per. 
MHide the world that they ard not paHizans of the United 
^Slates Bulk; that the re-charter of that institution is a 
matter of secondary consequence with . them ; and the 
oH^ object jc^their warfare with the democracy of the 
ottmtry is to rescue the Constitution from the hands of a 
despot and usurper ; to correct the evils of Executive 
misrule ; and to retrieve the land from the ruin which is 
laying it waste and desolate. The question to be deci. 
ded, they say, is not Bankorno jBanl, but Lctws or no 
Luw8, If they aVe sincere . in these professions, then 
must the strife of parties cease at onc^ ; for surely the 
democracy will never be found warring against those who 
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avow the same principles, and aim at the same objects 
with themselves. To prevent usurpation, repress tyranny, 
and maintain a system of equal and just laws, have 
always been the great aims of the democratic party. 
These form at all times, and under all circumstances, 
the main precepts of their doctrine, and furnish the battle, 
cry of their political contests. If those with whom we 
have been hitherto contending are animated by the same 
sentimente, and dirjected by the same motives, let us at 
once drop our weapons, clasp each others' hands in fellow- 
ship, and proceed hereafter in a united band, like l»o« 
thers, not disputing eiach indi of ground, hke foes. But 
before we cast aside our arms and offer tok9ns of amity, 
it' may be well to scrutinize these pretensions, and compare 
them with the conduct of those by wliom th^y are avowed. 
The despotism and usurpation of the chief magistrate, 
as far aaany specific accusation can be inferred from the 
vague charges uttered against him, consists in the remo- 
val of the Government djepesites from the United States 
Bank. The Senate, it is true, in passing their verdict 
against him, were careful to exclude from it all specifi- 
cation of particular pSences. While they pronounced 
him guilty of high crimes and misdenieanor% they left it 
to conjecture to discover the .transgression, with no nar* 
rower limit to circumscribe its search than the vague 
phrase of «late execuUve proceedings iu relation to the 
pu))liG Revenue." But though that extraordinaiy sen- 
tence is thus indefinite in its description of the particu- 
lar act it condemns, there are circumstances which point • 
to the removal of th^ depositee as the measure which has 
given occasion to such a world of denunciations against 
infringements of th^ constitution, and such pious horror 
of executive despotism and usurpation. This is the par- 
ticular act of the administration against which the slings 
and arrows of an outrageous p^rty are incessantly dis- 
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cbarged. Tbd mnoval of the deposhes if the themie of 
their newi^aper tirades ; it is the burclm of aU tiieir 
petitions to Congress ; it is the topic on which Bank 
orators in that body have exhausted their eloquence, and 
veUnigh exhausted the English languageof itetennd of 
UiYeotive and reproach. We take it th^v that the re- 
moval of the depositee is the measui^ which is rehed 
li^n to prove the Executive a tyrant and usurper. 

It is n^ xiecessary to tiie purpose of this article that 
we fi|ho«dd establish either the pdicy or the constitiition- 
aUty of thatmeasme. Let us first examine if our oppo- 
nents are sincere in aUegkig that their war&re is in de- 
fence of a viiMad Ctmstitution, not in defence of the 
United States Bank« If they are really Qot a Bank 
party^ but a Constitutional party ; if their object is iuA 
to perpetuate a, huge moneyed in^titutian, too powerful 
for a free people to risk, and too corrupt for a virtuous 
peop^ U> enduie ; hni ta re-estaUish the Constitii^ion in 
its original streiigtii and simplicity, hefcnre the spirit of 
expe^ency had strained any of its provisiDns to larger 
issues tiban its framers designed, and beibre thafktal 
precedent had been pleaded to justify subsequent perver- 
sions— if our opponenti are governed by such motives, ne 
wondor that ttwy reject with scorn the appellation of 
Bank party. 

But if we look back to the hntory of their hostility to 
the Executive, shall we find that/it coqinienced with the ~ 
resseval of the d>^Msites ? Shall we find that befoie that 
act. they yielded him their support, joined with Mm in 
censuring the eorrupiions of the Bank, and manifested no 
desire for the renewal of its charter? JShalt we not on 
the contrary, find that a large portion of tiioee who now 
fif^t against the a dmin i Btim tion under a cooMnon banner, 
and shout a common war-cry, were as decidedly opposed 
to Andrew lackson befi>ie he was efeoted chief magis- 
Vol. I 14 
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. trate as they are at ihis moment ? Shall we not find that 
they misrepresented his actions, maligned his motives^ 
and even dahdeted his dead wife, while she lay yet hardly 
cold in her grave ? And on his being chosen by the Peo- 
ple to preside over them, did the enmity of these champi- 
ons of the Constitution cease ? Did they not embarrass 
his administration by every art that ingenuity could de- 
vise, and shower on his head every reproach that i^ander 
could invMit ? Did they not dende his public measures, 
and traduce his private conduct — at one moment denounc- 
ing him as a military cbiefhiin ruling with the sword, 
and the^next as a superannuated imbecile, blindly led by 
flatterers and favourites I Di^ they not receive his Very 
first suggestion to Congress relative to the United States 
Bank with jeers and hiisses ? Dici' they not defend the 
conduct of that insti^ion in all its successive steps of 
wickedness and corruption ? — ^its interference in electioiffl, 
its infidelity to its trust in the buaness of the three per 
cent, ^stock— 4ts corruption of the press— its enormous 
over-issues, inducing ruinous i^eculation-^ts rapid cur- 
tailments, causing wide-spread ruin and distress— «nd 
finally its audacious violation of its charter, by turning a 
Committee of Congress from , its doors 1 To these ques- 
tions every man not deaf or blind, physically or nsentally, 
must return an answer in the affirmative. 

The other portion c^ this patriotic pa^rty, which is now 
waging fight in defence of the Constitution and laws 
against the-usurpations of k despot, is composed of those 
true lovers of their country a|id its happy institutions 
who, a little while ago, showed their devotion for the con- 
stitution by rabing the standard of rebellion — by arming 
themselves agtiinst the laws — and threatenii^ to cutto 
pieces the c^cer who should attempt to carry th^m into 
execution. The t3rranny 'and usurpation of the Chi^ 
Magistrate were then shpwn in his' preserving the Union 
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against their parncidal assaults and taming their fiery 
^irits to obedience* Their foiled leader, moved by rest- 
less ambition and implacable hatred, now stands among 
the fbfemost champions of the Bank — ^he who but a few 
months since was ready to drown the country in Mood in 
defence of state rights, is no¥^ the advocate <^ an insti- 
tion, which has not a word of warrant in the Constittition, 
and <he inevitable effect d which^ soon^ or hkter, must 
be to melt this confederation into one vast consolidated 
empire, and (^ce an aristocracy At its head. 

These are the raat^ak of which the party oppoised to 
the administration is mainly composed. There are joined 
with them> a certain class of men in theihercantile cities, 
who Jure sudi pure, and intelligent patriots, that no ques- 
tioii, of whatever importance to the country, could bring 
fhem into the field^of politics, unless it directly affected 
their p^sonal and pecmiUary interest — men whose hearts 
ntfi in, tlieir mcmey-bags — ^whose patriotism rises an^ fiills 
with the rates of exdiange and the price of stocks — 
whose constitutional scruples are so nice, that it is a 
sufficient answer with them to all the objections to the 
United States Bank, that it fu^nisbee a convenient me- 
dium for the man^agement of domestic exchanges. These 
men. join in the cry of executive tjrranny and usurpa- 
tion, and complain that -the national fiuth is violated by 
the removal of the^ deposites ! . 

This then is the party which claims to be called Whigs, 
and repudiates the name of the Bank party. Yet w^t 
are ^ley contending for but the re-charter of the United 
Stales Bank ? What has the Senkte of the United 
States been doing for six months pajst, but reading and 
miJdng^ speeches about memorials prajdng for the resto- 
ration of the deposites and die r^iewal of the Bank char- 
ter 1 What is the burden of every harangue from the 
opponents of thexadministration, but a declaration that 
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the country cftanot protper without a iiatioMd Bank ? 
What is the object of every jouroal of tiieir party, but to 
obtain are^arterof tiie Bank? Bank ! Bank ! JBank! 
is their constant dieme— 4t is the prayer of their meetingt 
— »the topic of their newspaper declamation^-and the b^ 
ginning, middle and eod of the vident pkUippics of the 
partizans of tfaaJt institution in Congress. - The Bank 
is the band which holds this ill-assorted party togedier-^ 
it is the magazine whidi furnishes them with weapons— 
it is the treasury which supplies them with means. It is 
by the aid of the Bank ^t they hope to pull divwn the 
administmtion.: 

The cry of EzecutivQ usurpation and despotism IB mere 
declaination to midead the imwary^t Is mere dust an^ 
smoke to hide the real object The Bank is 4he real ob* 
jeot of'the war&re ; for it k only through the Bank ^t 
any leader of the. desperate faction can hope to- sncceed. 
Tel aware of the honest uadignation felt by the P^B<^e at 
the contempWicm of the numerous acts of corruption and 
audacity practised by tlntt institution — and particijdarly 
afraid of the eflfoct of its last daring and unpreoedented 
step— they now seek to cast off the name of Banic party, 
and to be known only by their stolen appellation of Whigs. 
liVUgs, indeed 1 What right have they to that title, in- 
separably associated as it 19 with the memory of patriot- 
ism and valour and manly worth t What right liave 
diey— -tories in aU that dosntuigut^ied tories in the revbln- 
tioB-— to a name which tmpHes loVe of freedom and the 
equal rights of mankind ? No, let us not k»e sight of 
akneir pn^r— their otdy proper iedgnation. They are 
iwt whigs, and from tins hour forth riiall never be so styled 
in this journal; They are the Bank PAaTr---a name 
significant of infhmy--a name with which they will ga 
down in history, and 

** Stink In the nose of all luocseding time,— ^** 
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a name which they have richly earned by ^eir unprinci- 
pled support of anunconstitutionaly dangerous, most cor- 
rupt and usurping institution. Let ^at name stick to 
them. The democracy ought to call them by no other. 



CONDUCT OF THE BANK. 

[Erom the Evening Poet^ June 9, 1834.] 
The Bank of th^ United Stages desires to carry on its 
business in secret and hide the record of its corruptions 
from every eye, and the Senate of the United States, 
some of whose members are doqbtless governed in the 
matter by strong reasons, are determined to gratify that 
desire. The Bank has now been more than six n;ionths 
whoUy free from the supervision of Government Direc- 
tors. The Senate have made the office of Government 
Director 430 unpleasantly conspicuous, and the honest 
exercise of its duties a subject of such reproaches and 
abuse, that there are few men willing to accept the unen- 
viable trust, and those who do are turned away from the 
Bank on the ground of* their not having been invited ! 
The reader ought npt to lose sight of the fact that the con- 
duct of the Board of Directors of the Branch Bank in 
this city to Saul Alley, vhu in pursuance of orders from 
Nicholas Biddie ! The two checks provided by the cau- 
tious framers of the Bank charter, to prevent it from 
abusing its enormous mopey power— namely the right of 
the Government to be i^epresented by five directors at its 
Board, and of either House of Congress to appoint a 
Committee to look into its afiairs, are completely de- 
stroyed by the high-handed conduct of that guilty insti- 
tution, and its collusory assistants in the United States 
Senate. How much longer will this audacious monopoly 
be allowed to abuse the patience of the People ? 
14* 
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TRUE FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT. 

[From the Evening Poet, Nov, 21, 1834.] 

" There are no necessary evils in Governments Its 
evils exist only in its abuses. If it would confine itself 
to equal protection, and, as heaven does its rains, shower 
its favours alike on the high and the low, the rich and 
the poor, it would be an unqualified blessing." 

This is the language of our venerated President, and 
the passage deserves to be written in letters of gold, for 
neither in truth of sentiment or beauty of expression can 
it be surpassed. We choose it as our text for a few re- 
marks on the true functions of Government. 

The fundamental principle of all governments \s the 
protection of person and property from domestic and 
foreign enemies ; in other words, to defend the weak 
against the strong. By establishing the social feeting in 
a community, it was intended to counteract that selfish 
feeling, which, in its proper exercise, is the parent of all 
worldly good, and, in its excesses, the root of all evil. 
The functions of Government, when confined to their 
proper sphere of action, are therefore restricted to the 
making of general laws, uniform and universal in their 
operation, for these purposes, and for no other. 

(jrovernments have no right to interfere with the pur- 
suits of individuals, as guarantied by those geheral laws, 
by offering encouragements and granting privileges to 
any particular class of industry, or any select bodies of 
men, inasmuch as all classes of industry and aU men are 
equally important to the general welfare, and equally en- 
titled to projection. 

Whenever a Government assumes the power of dis- 
criminating between the difierent classes of the commu- 
nity, it becomes, in effect, the arbiter of Jheir prosperity, 
and exercises a power not cont^mplatetd by any intelli- 
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gent peopk in delegating theilr sovereignty to their rulers* 
It then becomes the great regulator of the profits of 
erwy species of industry, and reduces men from a de- 
pendence <m their ow^ ezertioos, to a dependence on the 
caprices of thelir Government. Gov^nments possess no 
delegated right to tamper with individual industry a sin- 
0Si hsir's-bireadth beyond what is essential to protect the 
rights of person and property* 

In the exerpise of this power of intermeddling with 
the private pursuits and individual occupations of the 
<^tizen, a Government may at pleasure devate one <^ass 
and depress another ; it may one day legislate exclusive- 
ly finr the farmer, the next for the mechanic, and the 
third for the manufocturer, who idl thus become the mei^ 
pu|^te of legislative cobbling and tinkering, instead, of 
independent cit^ens, relying on their own resources for 
. their pro^rity. It assumes, the functions which belong 
alone to.aa ovraruling Provideiice, and affeots to become 
the universal ^dispoMer. of good and evil. 

This power of regidating-*-K>f increasing or diminiBh* 
tug the prc^ts of labour axid the value of property of all 
kinds amd degrees, by direct kgislalion, in a. great mea- 
sure destroys the essential object of all civil compacts, 
which, as we said before^ is. to make the social a counter- 
pone to the sdfish feeling* By thus operating directly 
on thelatter^ 1^ o^ing one class a bounty and another 
a, discoilragementi they invi^ve the selfish feeling in 
every sfarug^ of party for th$ ascendancy^ and give to 
the faioe of political rivalry all the bitterest excitement 
of personal itotteeets conflktittg with each other. Why 
is it that flarties now eshibit excitement aggravated to a 
degree dangerous to the existence of ike Union and to 
die peace oftoeietyt Is it not that by firequent exercises 
of fartial legisiatioa, almost every miim's personal ih- 
tvraMs have beoome deeply nv^dved in the result of the 
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contest 1 In common times, the strife of parties is the 
mere struggle of ambitious leaders for power ; now they 
are deadly contests of the wliole mass b£ ike people, 
whose pecuniary interests are implicated in the events 
because the Government has usurped and exercised the 
power of legislating on their private affairs. The selfish 
feeling has been so strongly called into action by this 
abuse of Authority as almost to bVerpower the social 
feeling, which it should be the ofcrject of a good Grovem- 
ment to foster by every means in its power. 

No nation, knowingly and voluntarilyj with its eyes 
Open, ever delegated to its Government this enormous 
power, which places at its disposal the property, the in-^ 
dustry, and the fruits of the industry, of the whole peo- 
|de. As a geneml rule, the prosperity of rational men 
depend^ on themselves; Their talents and their virtues 
shape their fortunes. They are therefore the best judges 
of their own affairs, and should be permitted to seek 
their own happiness in their own way, untrammelled by 
the capricious interference of legidative bUpgling, so 
long as they do n^t violate the equal rights- of others, nor 
transgress the general laWs for the security of per8<m and 
property. 

But modern refinements have introduced new princi- 
ples in the science of Government. Our. own Crovem- 
ment, most especially, has assumed and exercised an au- 
thority over the people, not unlike that of weak and va- 
cillating parents over their chiklren, and with about the 
same degr^ of impartiality. One child becomes a fa- 
vourite because he has made a fortune, and another be- 
cause he has &iled in the pursuit of tiiat object; one 
because of its beauty, a^nd another because of its defixr- 
mity. Our Government has thus exercised the right ctf 
dispensing favours to one or another class of citiaeBB at 
will ; of directing its patronage first here and then ^re ; 
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of beetcywiikg one day and tdcing back the next ; of 
giving to tbe fbw and denying tojlie many ; cf invest- 
ing wealth with- new and exclusive privilegee, and dfis* 
trihating, aa it were at random, and wi^ a capricoitii 
policy, in unequal portions, wimt it ought not to bestow, 
or what,4f given «way, shoeid be equaSy ^ portion of 
all. / 

A government admintstered on. mioh a system of pdi- 
cy may be called a Government of E^ual Rights, but it 
is in its nature and essence a disguised, despotism. It 
is the cs|iricious dispenser of good and evil, witiiout any 
restraint^ except ita own sovereign will. It holds in its 
hand the distr^ration of the goods of this worid, and is 
fconsequently the uneontrotted master of the people. 

Such was not the ol^eet of the G«venttnent of the 
United States, nor such the powers delegated to it -by the 
pe(^e» The obi^t was beyond doubt to protect the 
wedk agaiuit the strong, by giving them an equal votce 
aad equal rigilts in the state ; not to make one portion 
stronger^ tiie otiMr weaker at pleasure, by crtp^ig c»ie 
Ornaow classes of the conmmntty, or mdEing them tribu. 
tary to one afone^ Tlus is too great ii power to entntat 
to Groverbment. ^ It was never given away by the poo* 
fde^ and is not a right, but a usurpation. 

Experience will diow ^lat this powerhas always been 
exercised under the ii^oence and for the exclusive bene- 
jfit of wealth. It was nevet wielded in behalf of the 
community. Whenever an exception is made to the 
general law of tiie knd, founded oik the principle of equal 
rights, it wiU always be found to be in fiivour of werith. 
l%es^ ifnmunitiea are nevw bestowed on die poor. 
Tkvf have no daiim to a dispensation of exdusive bene- 
ftti) and their only business ts to ^i&ke ctare nf lAe ndb 
tiboe ti^ ricA miy Info cons of tibe |ioor.'' 
' Hhm it wiM be seen tfaat^heeoferefiaroe of die labour- 
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Wig claflaes, who constitute a vast majority of every 
people on the earth, is the great princif^ of £lqual 
Rights ; that their only safeguard against oppression is a 
system of legiidation which leaves all iko the free exer- 
cise of their talents and industry, within the limits of ihe 
oxNKBAL LAW, alid which, on no pretence of public good, 
bestows on any particular class of industry,' or any parti- 
cular body of men, rights or privileges not equally en- 
joyed by the great aggregate of the body politic. 

Time will reniedy the departures which have already 
been made from this sound republican system, if the 
peoj^e but jealously watch and indignantly frown on any 
future attempts to invade their equal rights, or appr(^ri- 
ate to the few what belongs U> all alike. To quote, in 
conclusion, the language 6£ the great man, with whose 
admirable sentiment Ive^cbmmenced these remarks, ** it 
is timeto pause in our career^if we cannot at once, in jus- 
tice to the interests vested under iooiprovideht legi^tion, 
make our government what it ought to be, we can at 
least. take a stand against all new grants of moiiopolies 
and exclusive privileges, ^nd against any prostitution of 
our Government to the advancement of the feW at the 
expenae of the many." 



CORPORATIONS. 

[FrmntheEv&nhtgPoH,Not>e$nber2ii,lQ34k.] 
In reading the lucubrations of the advocates of mo- 
noddies and incorporations, tone might be induced to 
wonder how other countries, not fiiLvoured with the mar- 
velous expedients for ^ the proper devdopment of enter- 
(Hrise," and ** the employment of capiti^," managed not 
only to exist, but to ^oy a reasonable dejgr^ of prospe- ' 
rtty* According to their doctrine, the peopte, in theiif 
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capacity of a body politic, can do nothing ; indiyidual 
capital, excq>t aided by exchmre privileges, can do no« 
thiAg in the way of puUic improy^ments. Without 
incorporations we oan have no roads ; without incorpo- 
rations we can have no canals, or any other public im- 
provements; without incorporations we can have no 
money ; and, by and by, we shall p^haps be told that 
unless the bakers be incorporated we shall have no breads 
In order to have public improvements, «a proper develop- 
ment of enterprise," and << a beneficial empbyment of 
capital," it would seem, according to th^e wjiters^ that 
it is indispensable that the great mass of the people 
sdiould be divested of the Equat Rights guarantied to them 
by the constitution. * 

Did these/advocates of incorporations, ever read of the 
great Roman etcqueduct for conveying water from Tus- 
culum td Rome ? Did they ever hear of the Appian way, 
both the Work of one single man ? Or did .they ever 
hear of the Flaminian way, also the work of one magni- 
ficent Roman ? These works^ like the Egyptian pyra. 
raids, seem destined to be coeval with the duration of 
. theisarth which stipports them. Some twenty centuries 
tfaave lapsed since their construction, and almost a hun- 
dred generations have availed ihentsdlves of these great 
public benefits, and still they remain the almost eternal 
monuments.of individual public spirit. Will atiy of our 
railroads, or incorporated bridges, last as long ? For a 
period of near two thousand y^urs, the inhabitants 
of Rome, and, ail the world that flocke4 to Rome^ have 
enjoyed the benefits c^th^se great puUic improvements, 
without paying a/ single cent in tolls, or fi>r % drink of 
water, and without the grant of a single exclusive privi- 
lege to any man or association of men. Neitiier Appius 
Claudius, nor Titus Flaminius, nor their heirs, ever levied 
contributions oil the people of Rome for the water of the 
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mcquoduct, or the use of the road* We neuter beard tlM^ 
either Appius or Flaminiua wee ioieorporatied ; transomt* . 
ed into irresponsible noBientitie% above the laws, <Hr ao 
siip]>ery as to evade their operatictn* They were mere 
simple individtialsi— oi|e an orator^ the oljier a sexier who 
Ml in defeD^ding his country against Hannibal. Actmit- 
ed by a noble spirit of patriotism, they gave to their 
.countrym^ as a free gift, what it seems^ean now oai^ 
be at^uied in this ^nodern republic by grants of ea^ch|> 
sive privileges^ and by a perpetual ta^ upon the pec^le^ . 
All- the ancient world is filled with instanoes of thene 
noble benefactions for pul^lic purposes ; and is these anj 
reason why this ne^r. worid should, mot Emulate the exam* 
pie ? A few Stephen Girards might in a similar spirit of 
munificence confer equal benefits on this country. But 
we do not rely upon individual wealth or patri<;^ism to do 
all that.u» salutary in the way of public inyifoveQpienli. 
We look $0 the wants of the .pe<^4e,and to the great inter- 
ests of the community at large for such pui^oses. b 
tbelK>pe fallacious; or have we no examples to enooura|^ 

us? .'.".' 

Let us see what the JPnopu, through the agency of 
their representalivefl^ have already donein this and othc^r 
States .of the Union ; and let us look what they^md thm 
rulers have done elsewhere. Was the gtwt canal c£ 
Languec^ the work of ah incorporated company ?. Was 
that system of caHab in China, to which the M wxAA 
afiords no paraMel, the work of an inoorporated company 
or companies ? Are the great system 0f internal im« 
{m>veQQents, in operatkm in Penni^lvania and Ohio, the 
work of incorporated, companies, or are they the work of 
the pe<^le of those states through the agency of thm 
common representatives^ and by means of their common 
reaouroes? And last, though not leaat, have not tbe 
gieatesl iiwks of this age, the Erie and ChMnplnin ca^ 
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nals, been achiered by the people, the great body politie 
of the state, after an incorporated company had tflmUy 
fiuled in completing one small section of this noble en- 
terprise ? Nay, let us go further, and ask whether in 
nine cases in ten incorporated companies for great na- 
tional objects, have not failed, and been obliged at last to 
throw themselves on the charity of the state for support ? 
Have we torgotten the Delaware and Hudson Canal Com- 
pany, and the loans of state credit ? And is it not noto- 
rious that at this moment the Ohio and Chesapeake Ca- 
nal Company is (kpendent on Congress for the ability to 
pay the^interest on its Dutch loan ? Instances might bQ 
DMiltiplied to tediousness were it nece'ssary, but the re* 
collection of every man will supply them. 

In the face of these undeniable facts, we are not to be 
tdd, that we are for putting an end to all future public 
improvements, because we are opposed to incorporations. 
The imputation is as weak as it is unfounded, for the 
examples we have adduced, and could adduce by scores, 
sufficiently prove that inoorp(»:ated companies are not in- 
dispensftUe, not even safe agents to depend upon for our 
public improvements* 

We will suppose, however, for the sake of argument^ 
tiiat the canals o£ New York had been the W(»rk of incor- 
porations, and not of the great body politic acting through 
its representatives. The charter ^eing perpetual, the 
t<^ would of course be also perpetual, and ^us the peo- 
ple of this and other states making usie of these conve- 
nienoes, wocdd havo paid a perpetual tax to the company^ 
long {^fter it had been amply remunerated for all the ex- ^ 
pense and risk of constructing them. Being however^ 
the work of the people the case is &r otherwise. The 
totts are now rapidly extinguiBbing the canal debt ; in a 
few years it will be entirely paid, and the people will 
then enjoy this great public benefit, at the trifling cost q[ 
Vol. I.— 15 
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keeping it in repair. On the other hand, the company 
wool^ enjoy a perpetuity ; it would accumulate milHons 
upon millions of the money of the people, and every 
attempt to diminish its exorbitant gains, would be resisted 
as an innoratibn on the sacred principte of ** vested 
rights." 

Here then is exhibited a complete and fair exemfdifi- 
cation of the relative advantages of a system of public 
improv^nents prosecuted by the peof^ tfaemsdves, and 
one exclumvely confined to incorpora^ns. In the cme 
case the people after paying for the improvement, enjoy 
it ever afterwards free of all taxes, except for repairs ; 
in the other they are saddled with a perpetual burden^ 
and condemned to pay for it ten times over to the corpo- 
ration. It may be said, that there is no advantage in 
this exemption from toll to the state, by the state, since 
the money is paid by one hand and'received by the other. 
But this is a vietv of the case entirely fallacious, llie 
doctrine would equally apply to every species of taxation, 
and it might be asserted with equal truth, that the amount 
bf public burdens is a nutter of no sort of consequence, 
provided the money is again distributed among the peo- 
ple. This we know is mie of the favourite fallacies of a 
particular school of political eeononnsts^ but it will not 
do here we trust. According to them, every thing moves 
in a circle ; the money taken from the people is distri. 
buted among them again, and the circulation like that 4)f 
the blood, gives life and vigour to the body politic. The 
mischief however is^ that there is no certaii^ that the 
same man who pays five dollars^ will ever receive it hack 
again ; and that if he does, itiis so long in coming, that 
M while the grass grows the steed may starve^" Geni- 
ally speaking, every man's money is safest in his own 
pocket, and he does -not require the aid of government in 
its distribu^n. 
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LITERARY CORPORATIONS. 

[From the Evening Poet, November 26^ 1834.] 
. Whin, a few days ago, we expressed the opiiiioiiy thaf 
so contrary to the principle of equal libesty is the prin- 
ciple of coqxwations, that a l^islatnre, governed by sin- 
cere and enlightened sentiments of democracy, would 
refuse to incorporate even a college or a church, an ex* 
clamation of pious hcnrror was^raised by certain opposl* 
tion prints, which were very glad,*no doubt, to seize the 
pretext of regard for the institutions and best interests of 
learning and religion, as tCn occasion for defending their 
favourite aristocratic system of monopolies and exclusive 
privileges, through the instrumentality of which al(»ie 
can they eter hope to break down the power of the 
people, and reduce the many into subserviency to the few. 
That what we said did not proceed from any want of 
veneration for the vast benefits to society of religion and 
learning, our readers will readily believe ; and, indeed, 
this might be inferred from the very ground on which 
we assail the jMrincif^e of ccMrporations, as hostile to thft 
principle of equal freedom ; since we think it will not be 
denied that a free country, of all othi^rs, is mo^t favour* 
able to the cause of religion and virtue, and to the devel- 
opment of the human mind. But if we look at the sub- 
jept of corpcHate institutions of learning merely in a poli- 
tico-economioal point of view, we think it wUl be easy 
to discover that the interests of society are not promoted 
by giving cbsirters of in^rporation to seminaries of edu- 
cation. We shall make this the subject of our leading 
article tjiis afternoon ; and in the first ^ce let us pro. 
pose tiie fdUowing questions. 

Have the charters of incorporation bestowed on our 
colleges contributed, in general, to promote the ends of 
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their* institution? Have they contributed to encourage 
the diligence, and to improve the abilities of the teach- 
ers ? Have they directed the course of education towards 
objects more 'useiiili both to the individual and to the 
poblic, than those to which it would naturally have gone 
of its own accord ? It would not se«n v^- difficult to 
^ve at least a probable answer to each of these que;stions. 
In every profession, the exertion of the greater part <^ 
those who exercise it, is always in proportion to the ne- 
eessity they are under of making that exertion. This 
necessity is greatest with those to whom the ^oluments 
•f their profession are the only source from which they 
expect th^r fortune, or even their ordinary revenue and 
subsistence. In ord^ to acquire this fortune, or even to 
get t^is subsistence, they must, in the course of a year» 
execute a certain quantity <^ work of a known value ; 
and where the competiticm is free, the rivalship of com>» 
^titors, who are all endeavouring to justle one another 
out of/ employment, obliges every man to endeavour to 
execute his work with a certain degree of exactness. 
The greatness of the objects which are to be acquired by 
success in some particular professions, may, no doubt^ 
sometimes animate the exertions of a few men of extra- 
ordinary spirit and ambiticm. Great objects, howover, 
are evidently not necessary in order to create the great- 
est exertions. Rivalship and emulation render excellen- 
cy, even in mean ^"ofbssions, an object of ambition, and 
frequently occasion the very greatest exertions. Great 
objects, on the contrary, alone and unsupported by the 
necessity of applicatimi, have seldom been sufficient to 
occasion any considerable exertion. Success in' tiie 
profession of the law leads to some very great objects of 
ambition ; and jet how few men, bcNrn to easy fortunes, 
have ever, in this country, been eminent in that profes- 
sion! 
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One of the effects of the charters of corporation he- 
stowed on colleges, is to give to those institutions the 
facility of acquiring, in their corporate capacity, and 
holding from generation to generation, a large amount of 
property. Out of the rev^wie ef this property the sala- 
ries of professors are paid, either in whole or in part. 
Only a portion of the expenses of the institutions, in most 
cases, at least, is defrayed frbm the sum received (<xt tui* 
tion. 'Die subsistence of a professojr, then, so fox asit is 
defrayed oA of the permanent rerenue of the corpora* 
tion, is evidently derived from a fund altogether indepen^ 
dent of his sixccess and reputation in his particular pro- 
fessicm. His inlevest is, in this case, set as directly in 
opposition to his daky as it is possible to set it. It is the 
interest of every man to live as much at his ease as he 
(^Hi ; and if his emoluments are to be precisely the same 
whether he does or dcies not perform some very laborious 
duty, it is certainty his interest, at least as interest is 
vulgarly understood, either to negleet it altogether, or, if 
he-ia subject to some authority which will not suffer him 
to dp this, to perform it in as careless and slovenly a man- 
ner as that authority will permit. If he is naturally ac- 
tive and a lover of labour, it is his interest to employ thdt 
activity in any way from which he can derive some ad* 
vantage, rather than in the perfcmnance of his duty, fr<Mn 
which he cau: derive none. 

If the authority to which he is subject resides in the 
body corporate,, the college, or university, of which he 
himself is a member, and in which the greater part of the 
other members are,, like himself, persons who either are 
or ought to be teachers, they are likely to make a com* 
mon cause, to be all very indulgent to one another, and 
every man to consent that his neighbour may neglect his 
duty, provided he himself is allowed to neglect his own. 

If the authority to which he is subject resides, not so 
15* 
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nuch in the body corporate of wbich he is a m^nber, as 
in some othw extraneous persons, in the gOT^mor, for 
ezampley or in a board of regents, it is not indeed in this 
ease very likely that he will be suffered to neglect hk 
duty altogether. All that such superiors, howeTor, can 
force him to do, is to attend upon his pupils a certain nutn- 
btf of hours, that is, to give a obtain number of lectures 
in the week, or in the year. What those lectures shall 
be, must still depend upon the dfligence of the teach^ ; 
and that diligence is as likely to be proportioned to the 
motiTOs which he has for exerting it AA extraneous 
jurisdiction of this kind, besides, is liaUe to be exercised 
both ignorantiy and« capriciously. In its nature it is ar- 
bitrary and discretionary ; and the persons who exercise 
it, neither attending upon the lectures of the teachers 
themselves, nor perhaps understanding the sciences whidi 
it is their business to teach, are seldom capable of exer- ' 
cising it with judgment. From the insolence of office, 
too, they are frequently indifferent how they exercise it, 
and are very apt to censure or deprive of office wantonly 
and without just cause. The person subject to such juris- 
diction is necessarily degraded by it, and, instead of being 
one of the most respectd>ie, is rendered one of the mean- 
est and most contemptible persons in society. It is by 
powerful protection only that he can effectually guard 
himself against the bad usage to which he is at all times 
exposed ; and this protection he is most likely to gain, 
not by ability and diligence in his profession, but by obse- 
quiousness to the will of his superiors, and by being ready 
at all times to sacrifice to that will the rights, the interest, 
and the h<»iour of the body corporate of which he is a 
member. Whoever has attended for any considerable 
time to the administration of a French university, must 
haye had occasion to remark the eflbcts which naturally 
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result from an arhitnuy and eztraneoitt juriadiotion of 
this kind* 

Whatever forces a certain number of stud^ts to any 
college or university, independent <^ the merit and repu^ 
tation of the toacbersy tends more or lees to diminish the 
necessity of that merit and reputation. 
. The privileges of ipadnates in arts, &c. wh^i they can 
be obtained only by residing a certain number of years in 
certain ,univer»ties» necessarily force a certain number 
of students to such universities, independent of the merit 
and reputation of the teachers. - The privileges of gradu- 
ates are a sort of statitfes of apprentice^ipy which have 
. contributed to the improvement of education, just as the 
other stieitutes of apprenticeship have to that of arts and 
manufiictures. 

The discipline of corporate colleges is in general con- 
trived, not for the benefit of the students, but for the in* 
terest, or more properly speaking, for the ease of the 
masters. Its object is, in all cases, to maintain the au- 
thority<^f the master, and, whether honegleots or performs 
his duty, to oblige the students in all cases to behave to 
him as if he performed it with the greatest diligence and 
ability. It seems to presume perfect wisdom and virtue 
in the one order, and the greatest weakness and folly in 
the other* Where the masters, however, really perform 
their duty, there are no examples, I believe, that the^ 
greater part of the students ever neglect theirs. No 
discipline is ever requisite to force attendance upon lec- 
tures which aro really worth attending, as is well known 
wherever any such lectures are given. 

Force and restraint may, no doubt, be in some degree 
requisite in order to oblige children, or very young boys^ 
to attend to those parts of education which it is thought 
necessary for them to acquire during that early period of 
life ; but after twelve or thirteen years of age, provided 
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.' tke master does hiA^otyy force or restrftiiit can scarce eyer 
be necessary to carry on any part of education. Such 
is the generosity of ^ greater part of young men, that, 
so far from being disposed t6 n^lect or despise the in- 
structions of their master, provided he shows some serious 

■ intention of being of use to them, they are gem^-ally in- 
clined to pardon a gi^t deal of incorrectness in the per- 
formance of his duty, and sometimes eren to conceal from 
the public a good deal of gross negligence. Those parts 
of ^ucation, it is to be observed, for the teaching of 
which there are no public institutions^ are generally the 
best taught. Schools have no exclusive privileges. In 
order to obtain the honours of graduation, it is not neces- 
sary that a person should bring a certificate of his hav- 
ing studied a certain number of years at a public schooL 
if upon examination he appears to understand what is 
taught there, no questions are asked about the place 
where he learnt it 

In the attention which the ancient philosophers excite 
ed, in the empire which they acquired over the opinions 
and principles of their auditors, in the fteulty whieh they 
possessed of giving a certain tone and character to the 
conduct and conversation of those auditors ; they appear 
to have been much superior to any modern teachers. In 
modern times, the diligence of public teachers is more or 

\ less corrupted by the circumstances, which render them 
more or less independent of their success and reputation 
in their particular professions. Their salaries too put 
the ^private teacher, who would pretend to come into 
competition with them, in the same state with a mer- 
chant who attempts to trade without a bounty, in compe- 
tition with those who trade with a considerable one. If 
he sells his goods at nearly the same price, he cannot 
have the same profit, and poverty and beggary at least, ' 
if not bankruptcy and ruin, will infallibly be his lot. If 
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be attempti to sell them maoh dearori lie is likely to haye 
80 few customers that his circumstances will not be much 
mended. The ^ pririleges " of graduation, besides,- ean 
be obtained only by attending the leetctres of the inccMr^ 
porated institutions. The most cafefid attendance upon 
the aUeiE^ iofetruotions of any private teacher, cannot al- 
ways give any titie to deuMmd them. It is from then 
dif^nt causes that the private teaser of any of the 
sciences which ar^ commonly taaght in universities^ is 
in modem times generally ccmsidered as in the very low** 
est order of men of letters. A man of real abilities can 
scarce find out a more humiliating or a more nnprofita* 
ble employment to turn them to. The endowments of 
schools and colleges have, in ibis manner, not only cor> 
rupted the diligence of public teachers, but have rendered 
it almost impossible to have ai^ good private ones. 

Were there no public institutions for education^ no 
system, no science would be taught for which there was 
not some demand; or which the circumstanoes <^the 
times did not render it, either necesHUPy, or convenient, or 
at least fiishionable to learn. A private teacher coidd 
never find his account in teaching, eith^ an exploded 
and antiquated sjrstem of a science acknowledged to he 
usefiil, <Hr a science universally beli&red to be a mere use* 
less and pedantic heap of sophistry and nonssiise. Such 
i^stems, such sciences, can sdbsist no where, but in 
those incorporated societies for education whose prospe- 
Tity and revenue are in a great measure independent <^ 
their reputation, and altoge^r independent of their in>* 
dntry. Were there no public institutions for education, 
a gendeman, aft^ going through, with application and 
abiUtiee, the most complete course of education which 
the circumstance of the timea were suppbsed to aflR>rd» 
eould not come into the world completely ignorant of 
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every thing which is the common aubject q[ coBversatioii 
among gentlemen and men of the worid. 

But in placing these ^ecidations b^ore our readei9» 
do we not run some risk of being again called ««a littie 
free-trade cnzy V Let those who cannot controyert the 
views and arguments ascribe them to luna^, or idiocy, 
if they please. They are at all events the views and 
arguments, ay, and the very language, too» of Adam 
Smith, fixMn whose immortd work on the Wealth <^Na» 
tions we have bcnrrowed these paragia{^ having copied 
them literally, with the excq>tion of two or three slij^t 
verbal changes. 



CHARACTER OF MR. VAN BUREN, 

[J^Voffi Otf Etfmdng Patt, Jamtmry 19, 1835.] 
Dusmo the session of the national and state legida- 
* tures, so many subjeets crowd upon our attention and 
occupy our columns, that we are frequently obliged to 
dismiss, widi a very cursory and imperfect notice, mat- 
ters which intrinsicatty deserve careful and particular 
comment. This was the case with the letter of Mr. Ben- 
ton to the Democratic Convention of the State of Missis- 
sippi, declining their nooiination of him as a candidate 
for Vice President, which we recently had the pleasure 
of laying before our readers. That letter so highly credi- 
table toMr. Benton's mind and heart, so illustrative of his 
intelligence, fi^nness, candour, and sincerity, contained 
matters well worthy of being recommended to the con* 
nderation cd the democracy in every part of the Union, 
by frequent and earnest editorial comments. 

The great object which Mr. Benton bad m view, was 
to impress upon the attention of the people of the United 
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States^ the necessity of hartmony ^nd concert in relation 
to the candidates for the two highest offices of the Go- 
vernment, if they wish to succeed in those cardinal oh- 
jects of the republican party which are of incalculably 
DKH-e importance than ever caii be, under any circiun- 
stances, the gratification of mere personal preferences or 
sectional pride. To ensure this harmony, as far as lay 
inliis own power, Mr. Benton did not iherely exercise 
his eloquent pen in delineating tiie consequences which 
would almost inevitably flow from divided councils, but 
gave the strongest proof of his disinterestedness and mag- 
nanimity, by positively declining the high complknent 
which had been paid him, and refusing to suffer his name 
to be used as a candidate for Vice President, thus re- 
moving one circumstance which he feared might prove an 
obstacle to the desired concord. In thus doing, though 
sinister objects are of course imputed to htm by those 
whose business and pleasure it is to revile all the promi- 
nent champions of democratic principles,* yet no person 
^the least candour can help feeing, in his secret heart, 
tiiat Mr. Benton has exhibited an evidence of singleness 
of motive and nobleness of chfuracter which entitle him 
to the increased admiration and respect, not only of every 
true republican, but of every man, whatever his political 
creed, who can appreciate the sacrifices of disinterested 
patriotism. 

It would have been highly pleasing to us, we are free to 
confess, if it had been considered quite compatible with 
tibe important end of a perfect union and harmony of 
purpose and actfon among the democracy in all parts of 
the country, to have seen Mr. Benton placed before the 
people as the republican candidate for Vice President. 
Well has he deserved such a mark ef honour. His c<ni- 
ostency, industry and zeal in the cause of the people ; 
bis vigilance in detecting the arts of the aristocracy ; his 
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ftariessnece in exposing them ; his readiness to stand 
forward, at all times, as the champion of democratic 
principles ; his eloquence ; his blunt and manly indepen* 
dence of character ; and the honest boldness with which 
his indignant feelings have always led him to rebuke 
those who seek personal aggrandizement at the expense 
of the equal' rights c^ man: these are qualities which 
have won for Mr. Benton the general regard of the de- 
mocracy, and have caused many to desire that he might 
be nominated 3S the successor of Martin Van Buren in 
the place which the latter now so worthily fills. 

We do not know, however, whether the true interests 
of the people are not better uiswered by the course Mr. 
Benton has determined to pursue* Much as he deserves 
to be eleyated to a higher post, we do not know whether 
he could well be spared from that where he is now sta* 
tioned. His talents, his firmness, his assiduity, his un- 
shrinking courage, his powerful eloquence, are needed in 
the Senate chamber. We do not question that he would 
adorn other stations ; but for that of Senator he seems 
peculiarly adapted. His masculine understadding, his 
lesolute heart, his diligent and unwearied appUcatioii, 
are now exerted in their proper sphere* To him public 
business seems not a task, but^a pleasure ; and if he has am* 
bition (as no great mind is. without it) his recent noble act 
of self-denial sufficiently proves that his at least is not the 
ambition which begins ajnd ends and centre^ all in sel^ 
but that nobler kind which seeks to win its way through 
the laborious gradations of public service, and achieve its 
object by promoting the real good of his fellow-men. 

Those who duly consider Mr. Benton's letter, will find 
in it a conclusive answer to the clamorous dejections 
which the aristocracy urge against Martin Van Buren. 
Most of these objections consist of the catchwords of 
party declamation, and do not deserve reply, until they 
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can be shown to reft on scmie more substantial basis tiian 
the mere imputations of political hostility. The epithets 
of magician and intriguer have been reiterated against 
him, for may years, with all the earnestness, of vitupera- 
tive malice ; but we are not aware that any proof has yet 
been exhibited, or even attempted, that he either practi^ 
ces «* arts inhibited," or that he winds his way to his ob- 
ject through t^e devious and covert mazes of subtlety 
and intrigue. . We have been attentive readers, forji long 
time past, of the charges against Mr. Van Buren, and 
close observers of bis public conduct ; and our respect for 
his talents, his integrity, and his patriotism, for the pu- 
rity of his motives, and the wisdom of his proceedings^ 
has increased the more we have read and observed. 
JMLere denunciation, however oflwB reiterated, is not likely 
to injure a public man in the estimation of the intelligent 
citizens of this country. Had it been otherwise, we 
should have lacked the executive services of the illustri- 
ous JefiferaoD ; the reins of Government would never 
have been swayed by the patriot Jackson ; and Martini 
Van Buren would long since have been consigned to in- 
famy or otAvion. But happily <* curses kiB not ;" and 
till something more relative than gibes and anathemas 
of a factious aristocracy can be uttered against Mr. Yan 
Buren, he stancb in little danger, we think, of losing his 
strong hold on the affections of the democracy of the 
> United States. 

The brilliant passa^ in Mr. Benton's letter, in rela- 
tion to the ofl^repeated charge, that Mr. Van Buren is 
of the non'Camtmttal 9cho6ly « a flippant phrase got by rote 
and parotted. against him," must stand as a most tri- 
umphant and unanswerable vindication of his character 
from whatever is derogatory in the imputation. Never 
in any iisstance, whei^ th&obligatk>ns of honour or patri- 
otism requir^ that he should eommlr himself has Mr. 
Vol. L— 16 
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Van Buren henitatecl to speak or act. The pablic have 
not been left to guess his views on important questicms. 
He has not, it is trae, obtruded himself, uncalled for, be* 
fore the natirai, and hastily volunteered opinions which he 
was afterWards glad to retract. He has not co mmittii 
himsd^ like the leading demagogues worshipped by thoe^ 
who raise this senseless cry, for and against the United 
States Bank, for and against the American System, and 
for and against a dozen other important national measures. 
His first caie has been to acquaint himself tluwoughly 
with the merits of all great questions ; and once satined 
of the rigl|t, he has taken his ground boldly and openly^ 
and maintained it firmly to the ead. Hence die extra- 
ordinary consistency of his career. No pditician in this 
country has pursued a more eyen and undeviating course. 
And tills very consistency, amidst all the fluctuatioBs of 
opinion and poUcy, and all the vicissitudes of puUic 
events, is as strong an evidence as can be adduced €€ 
the soundness of his uKitives, and the bokbess of his 
character. 

Had Mr. Van Buren beeii distinguished by that 
^ecies of timidity which, is implied in the phrase non* 
cotasitttflZ, instead of pursinng his straight-forward course 
through good report and throu^ evil report, he wouM 
have accommodated himself to the variaticms of pu|)lic 
sentiment ; he woukl have trimmed bis sail to the popu- 
lar breeze ; he would have veered and tacked, now steer- 
^ing to this point, and now to that, until his course was as 
mazy as that of Mr. Webster or Mr. Clay. But timidity, 
or at least that species of ^timidity which springs fro^ 
selfish ambition, is no part of the character of Mr. Van 
Buren. If he has ever hesitated, it has only been until 
he could satisfy hin^self what was demanded l^ the true 
interests of his country. <%intepested timidity," sajrs 
Burkey ^ disgraces as much in the cabinet, as personal 
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timiditjr does in the fidM. But HmidUy, wUk regard ia 
ike toeU'being of our coumtry^ ii heroic iTtrtoe." Tins is 
the extent of Mr. Van Buren's timidity— this is the only^ 
8en(9e in which the cry ot «< iKm-Conunittal " has any 
truth. 

There is another point in the Letter of Mr. Benton, 
to which we take pleasure in inviti]^ the attmitioo of our 
readers. It comes in here as an appropriate iUustration 
of the absurdity of the charge to which wo have just 
referred. We tdlude to the brief exposition it contains 
of Mr. Van Buren's views on the subject of the Bank 
system. What Mr. Benton says on that subject, must 
be k>oked upon as authentic. The nation has a right to 
cpnsidw it as said by Mr. Van Buren himself; for the 
GircumstaDces under which, this Letter was written, 
would have required of that gentleman, if his sentiments 
on any great question of public policy were inaccurately 
stated, to correct the error in as public a form as that in 
which H was made. The silence of Mr. Van Bureli can* 
not theref(H« be cited as an instance of '' ncm-committal ;" 
but, on the contrary, he must be looked upon as having 
early and decidedly taken his stand on a question already 
i^ exceeding intwest in several states, and destined 
ere long to become a chief touchstone of democratic 
principles tiiroughout the Union. We have great plea- 
sure, then, in begging our readers to take note that Mr. 
Van Buren <* is a real hard^m<»iey man ; opposed to the 
paper system ; in favour of a natiom^ currency of gold ; 
in &vour of an adequate silver currency for common use ; 
against the smaH note currency ; and in favour of con- 
fining bank notes to th^ appropriate sphere and original 
functions, that of large notes for large transactions and 
mercantile operations.^ 

Much has been said and written on the subject of the 
claims of New-York to supply an incumbent of the Pre- 
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tidential chair. . Our paper^ Dot a great "While ago, con* 
taiDed a most excellent article from the Harrishurg Re- 
porter, in which the propriety of nominating Mr. Van 
Boren on that ground was urged with singular eloquence 
and force. The article in question, as we hare access to 
know, came from the pen of a disinterested and enlight- 
ened man, whose sentiments were the result of a broad 
a^d patriotic riew of the whole subject, and had no other 
object than ii> adrance the best interests of our common 
country. For our own part, we do not place our advo- 
cac)r of Martin Van Bureii on sectional grounds. It ia 
the least of his claims, in our sense, that he drew his first 
breath on the soil of th^ Empire State. Show^us a won 
thier man ; a man whose career has been ihore con- 
sistent, whose services have been more us^l, wh()se 
principles have been more democratic, whose character 
has been freer from reproach ; show* its a man more en- 
titled to the confidence of the democracy, possessing a 
larger share of their esteem, and more likely to carry 
out those great repuUican principles which have guided 
the administration of Andrew Jackson ; show uiB such 
a man, and we will to-morrow withdraw our support 
from Martin Van Buren and transfer it to that other and 
worthier one. But the nation contains no such man ; 
and we therefore advocate him, not as the favourite son 
of New-Yoi^ but, after General Jackson, as the foremost 
champion of the democracy of the United States, and 
the candidate intrinsically best entitled to unite all their 
suffirages. 

These arCvOUr sincere sentiments, governed by no per- 
sonal considerations, by no sectional pride. Were we a 
denizen of the south or of the west, Martin Van Buren 
would still be our choice. And the south and the west 
and the east will unite with the "great middle" in this 
preference, and, with one accordant voice, will call him 
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to preside over the republic. Aristocratic railers may 
continue to shower their abuse on his head, but in vain. 
It is the fate of all prominent asserters of democratic 
principles to be maligned ; and if thei^ rancour is fiercer 
towards Martin Van Buren than any other, it is only be- 
cause he is more strongly fixed in the affections of the 
people. Their attachment rests on the strong basis of 
his real worth. They look through the aspersions of his 
enemies, and read the truth for themselves, and the truth ^ 
in relation to that distinguished man, needs only to be 
kn^wn to insure him\general regard. And it is known. 
Ti^ people of this country are tbo clearsighted to be 
mkled by the mere clamour of calumny and detraction, 
and there is a quality in truth itself which is sure eventu- 
ally -to triumph oter mtrepresentation. 

Truth, thniigh it trouble some minds. 
Some wicked minds that are both dark and dangerous, 
Tet it preserves itself, comes off pure, innocent, 
And like the sun, though never so eclipsed. 
Most break in glory. 



THE JOINT-STOCK PARTNERSHIP LAW. 

[From tk$ Evening Past, Janwury 33, 1835.] 
The Attorney General of this State, in his report on 
tte subject of C<Mrporations, which we published yester- 
di^y, says^ ** In the interpi^tation of the constitution, we 
ought, as far as ppssiUe, to enter into the mind and inten- 
tkm of those who framed the instrument, and (tdapt VuU 
cofU^nK^ioM which uM best ft^ the end for whkh it was 
made" We are very willing that the ninth section of 
the seventh article of the Constituticm, which. ** makes 
the assent of two-thirds of the members elected to each 
branch of the legislature requisite to every bill creating, 
16* 
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eontinaing, altering, or renewing any body politic ot 
corporate/' should be interpreted by this rule. The end 
for which that section was framed was distinctly ex- 
plained by Mr. King, chairman of the committee that 
introduced it. '* The common law abhorred tnonopolieSf** 
he said, and the object of the section was ^ not to in* 
crease them, but diminish them as far as we can consist- 
ently with the preservation <^ vested rights." He there- 
fore had reported a clause requiring a two-thirds vote, 
not only for the creation of any new corporation, but for 
altering, continuing, or renewing any old one. But 
ilrfaile he wad demrous x)f placing this difficidty in the 
way of granting special charters of inc<Hrporation, on the 
ground that they were monopdies, he did not seek to ab- 
rogate or limit those genend laws, then existing, under 
which voluntary corporations, for certain purposes, and 
to an indefinite number, might be formed by whomsoever 
chose to enter into them. Corporations, no matter for 
what purposes, which derived their existence from direct 
special legislation, were monopolies, and those tho Con- 
stitution sought to 'diminish as far as was consistent with 
vested rights ; but corporations formed under laws which 
were of equal applicability and equally open to the whole 
community, were not considered monopolies, and there- 
fore tio change or modification of those laws was pro- 
posed. 

We think the reader who Carefully peruses the Report 
of the Convention which framed the Constitution, and 
strives *<to enter into4he mind and intenti(m of those 
who framed the instrument, and adopt the construction 
which will be^t fulfil the end for which it was made," 
will agree with us in the view we have here taken. The 
grand general aim of the Constitution, also, to protect 
the community in their equal rights of person and pro- 
perty, ought to be kept constantly in sight ; as well as 
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tile graad demociratic maxim of equality of political and 
emi rights, on which the Constitution iind the laws aU 
are founded. 

The Attorney General is of opinion that, accord- 
ing to the Constitutiony <«the legislature cannot now 
provide by general laws for the incorporation of vdun-> 
tary associations, but must act directly on every grant 
(^ corporate privileges, creating some one or more OHrpo* 
rations in particular*" Tet he ia of opinion, at the same 
time, that <* the legiriature may, l^ one act, create two 
cnr; more corporate -bodies." That is to say, they may 
create ten thousand corporations by one i^ct, if they 
please, . oi^y naming each particular set of individualii 
kic<»p<Hrated, but cannot pass & law establishing, the 
general principles on which any set of individuals may 
ibrm themselves into a corporation. The Constitution 
says, «< the assent of two-thirds of the members elected 
to ^ach branch of the legislature shall be requisite to 
every biU creating, pontinuing, altering, or renewing any 
body politic or corp<mite." If everf biU creating enp 
body pdUiCf may mean a bill creating a myriad of bo* 
dies poUtiCf it may mean any thing. The otigect of the 
two-thirds provision was^ to insure s^Mirate and carefid 
deliberation on every particular application for a special 
grant of corporate privileges. If a thcnisand applications 
may be huddled together, and" one bill passed grafting a 
c<M^rate franchise to all, the intention of the fraraers oi 
the Constitution is more effectually overleaped than it 
possiUy could be by a bill estaUishing the general princi- 
ples and conditions under which any association of men 
might assume and exercise corporate powers. But the 
Constitution, in the Attorney General's plastic hand, is 
a mere nose of wax, and is moulded into what shape he 
pleases. 

The thirteenth section fj£ the seventeenth article of 
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the ConstitatioB continiied in force all laws tiien exist* 
ing which were not repugnant to any of its provisions ; 
but all laws or parts of laws repugnant to the Con. 
stituti<m were by that instrument abrogated. At the 
time the Constitution went into effect, general laws 
were in operation, under which corporations, for a va« 
riety of purposes might be created, witiiout the direct 
interrention cd the legislature. The Attorney €reneral 
says, ** the several laws providing for the creation of cM» 
porate bodies, without li special grant from the legisla- 
ture, have been acted upon f<Mr the twelve years which 
have elapsed since this part of the Constitution went 
into operation, and it is believed tlmt the validity of 
those laws, or the right to form associations under them, 
has never been seriously questioned." If those laws are 
valid, which we do not doubt, it is because they are not 
Repugnant to the Constitution. But it se^ms, by the 
Attorney Creneral's reasoning, that a law now passed, 
tiiough by a twcthirds vote, and for precisely the same 
objects, and expressed in the same terms, would be re- 
pugnant to the Constitution. That is to say, a principle 
which was perfectly.coBsistent with the Constitution in 
1828, is totaUy contrary to it in 1834. - For example, if 
the legislature, at its- present session, should repeal one of 
thos^ laws under which corporations may now be formed 
without a direct act, and the next legislature, convinced 
that the law had been useful, and tiiat the repeal of it was 
unwise, should repass it by a vote of two-thirds of each 
House, it would not be valid, because it would be repug- 
nant to the Constitution. It h^ been quite constitu- 
tional a year before, but though the Constitution in the 
meanwhile had undergone no chailge, and the law was 
revived in precisely the same words as before, it would 
be wholly null and void. We confess we cannot give 
our judgment up to such reasoning as this. 
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The general laws under which corporations were f<Mrm« 
ed without special legislation prior to the adoption of the 
Coiisti^tioBy were abrogated by. that instrumenti» if they 
were repugnant to any of its provisions ; and if they were 
not repugnant to any of its provisions^ neither would a 
law at this day boy fifainied on the same principles and in 
corresponding terms. The Constitution mi^es a vote of 
iwo-thirds necessary to create any body politic^ that is 
any one body pdiitic, on the ground that partial legislation, 
giving special privileges to particular individuals, par- 
takes of the character of foonopoly ; but it does not even 
make sutwo-thirds vote necessary to pass a law, general 
in its previsions, and calculated for the equal good of 
the whde community. A general law of joint-stock 
partnerships would not be a law << creating a body poli- 
tic." 'But when A, B, and C, wish to be erected into a 
corporation, and have particular privilege conferred up- 
on them, the legislature are hindered by the constitution 
fifom granting their prayer, unless two-thirds of the 
whde number elected think it worthy of thefr assent. 

If we ** enter into the mind and intention of those who 
framed the instrument," we shall find that this condition 
of the assent of two-thirds was stipulated for the express 
purpose of preventing special acts of incorporation from 
being passed, except where the reasons for them were 
very cogent. If we then examine the acts of the very 
first session <^the legislature after the Constitution went 
into efiect, we shall find that so ineffectual was this pro- 
vision for the purpose intended, that there were thirty- 
nine new private companies incorporated^ and numerous 
acts passed amending and enlarging previous charters. 
But while this two-thirds check (which proved in efiect 
to be no check at all) was established for the reason that 
<<the multiplication of corporations was. an evil," and 
that it was the duty of the Convention ** not to increase 
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them but diminii^ tiiem," no step was taken to limit the 
number of vdiuntary Gorporations which. the spirit of en* 
terprise and competition might cause to spring into ex- 
istence under the general laws^ The reason was, no 
doubt, Uiat these were not considered an evS. A grant 
<^ special privileges to a particular set <^ men was consi- 
dered an <<abh<HTed mbn<^oly;" but a general law of 
joint-stock partn^ships, .for the mete fisicilitation ^ cer- 
tain pursuits, of which' all men alike mi^t avail thc«n- 
' selves, was not a monopoly. Those who <* enter into 
the mind and intention of the framers of the.Gonstitu* 
tion," will arrive, we thinks at a ^ery diiRsrent conclu- 
sion from that of the Attorney General. It would be a 
angular circumstance, trufy, if the Convention had fast- 
^led, etemaUy and irremediaUy, a most edkms dnd op< 
pressive system of monopdies on the free people of %)m 
state, by the very provision which Uiey framed with the 
avowed purpose of dmmiahmg these immepoHes ae far ae 
they eoM conststea^ wUh the preeervatkm of vested 
rigbu. - 
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THE JOINT.STOCK PARTNERSHIP LAW. 

[Frmnike Evening Po$UJtmumrfUS,19S5.] 
Thbbb was one poiiit in oar argument, on Saturday, 
in relation to d^ CoMtitutkmal poWa: of the legislature 
to pass a general joint-stock partnership law which we 
wish tonodify ; nam^, that it is coQpetent for the 
]egislati»:e to pass such a law without the concurrence of 
t#o*thiids of the wottrnketB elected to each branch. This 
dipped firom urn iiMdreitently, and in positive, instead of 
kypothetie language. More mature d^iberation has 
satisfied us tiiat a vole of twoi-thirds would be requisite to 
pass either a general or partial law. 

The great objeirt of the section in the Constitution, in. 
deed, was very e^^idently to estabKsfi the necessity of the 
ccmourrence of two-thirds of the members elected on the 
adijeet of cwporations. it was not to change the pre- 
wkm practise in any other respect than as regards thd 
extent of ^ majority. It was to secure upright and 
deliberate legtiAatimi ; to diminish ^e chances of corrup- 
tion ; to throw a strong impediment in the way of the 
log-rolling system. 

J£ tiie knguageof the Constitution required the assent 
of two-thirds of the legislature (or eyery bill creating any 
body, or hodiek, politic or corpomte, we fancy that the 
competency of the legislature to pass a general law, de- 
fining the principles and establishing the conditions on 
which bodies politic or corporate might be formed, could 
not for a moment be doubted. Tet the Attorney General 
admits that the present phraseology, though in the singu- 
lar number, presents no bar to the creation of a plurality 
of corporations by one legislative act. He admits that 
the legislature may incorporate any number of associa* 
tumSf eren to ttie extent of including the wh^ popula- 
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tion of the State, by a single bill. It seems to us that 
this admission gives up the whole question. If "every 
bill creating any body politic," is equivabnt to " every 
bill creating any numbw of bodies politic," it may surely 
also mcMi ** every bill defining the terms on which any 
association of men may possess themsdves of corporat9 
powers." 

If the legislature is not r^quuredto act separately cm 
every single question of creating a body politic^ but may 
by one vote, provided it has the requkite majwity, cre- 
ate a miUion c^ bodies pditic, it is not easy to perceive 
how the , powers of the legislature on the subject of 
granting corporate privileges are «t all modified or re- 
strained by the present Constitutiony exc^ simply a» to 
i^hat ^all constitute a valid ms^rity on such questions. 
Indeed, the Attorney General seems so i^turally to have 
come to this conclusion, thilt he expresses it in so many 
words. He says, the Constitution only prescribes tha 
number of votes necessary to every bill, ^ leaving all 
other questions about the passing. of such laws, as they 
stood before, to the discretion of the legislature." The 
legislature have a right now to pass any kw whatever 
respecting corporations by a vote of two-thirds of all the 
members, -which it before had by a simple majority of 
the members present. Whenever we have a vote>of two- 
thirds tke Constitutional requireraent«is complied witb ; 
arid if a general law of joint-stock partnerships as objec- 
tionable, it is on grounds distinct from those presented by 
the lai^age of the ninth section bf the seventh article 
of the Constitution. 

That objections ofthisldnd existed in the Attorney 
General's mind is plainly to be ii^fisrred^om some of bis 
remarks. Thus he argues that if the legislature can 
provide by general laws for the incorporation of such 
persons as shall associate for any pajj^tioular purpose. 
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though « both useful and harmless," <* it can, in like man. 
ner provide for the incorporaticm of such persons as may 
associate for the purpose of carrying on the business of 
banking, insurance, or receiving and executing trusts." 
This, we apprehend, is the grand difficulty. A general 
law of joint^tock partnerships would do away with all 
necessity or excuse for interested applicants assemUing 
at Albany every winter to use that peculiar species of 
^argument mih legidators and ^ leading party men" in 
£ivour of their schemes, which it is notorious has hereto- 
fore been used to a prodigious extent, and which, with 
' very many men, constitutes the main ground of their 
desire to get into the legislature. 

The Attorney General devotes a portion of his report 
to a eulogy on corporations, and repeats the old cant 
about their furnishing ^* the best meana for aggregating 
the necessary amount of capital for the rapid and fuU 
d^pelopmerU of the resources of the State. " If this rapid 
developnrent is really so desirable an object, is it more 
likely to ttfke jrfade through the agency of social corpo- 
rations, or through the means of a law which opens the 
ithe field of competition to the whole community T But 
the Attorney Creneral admits that << there is an admixture 
of evil in almost every grant of corporate privileges." 
And what is this admixture of evil ? It is, chiefly, that, 
under the present system of granting charters, they par- 
take of the character of monopoly — they confer powers 
on a few privileged individuals which are taken, or at any 
rate withheld, from the great body of the people. Create 
a general law, under which any set of men may form 
tiiemselves int&s. body corporate, and you at once take 
from such associations the chief admixture of evil. 

The Attorney General admits, that, on thie subject of 
Colleges the legislature has not acted upon his doctrine, 
and that the Revisers do not seem even to have dreamt 
Vol. I 17 ^ 
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of his construction. With all deference to the Attorney 
General, the Revisers are much higher legal authority 
than he can with any sort of propriety claim to be. But 
let us try his views on their oWn merits, and to do so, we 
may test the applicability of his rule to other subjects. 
Abundant opportunities of testing its soundness in this 
way are presented by the Constituticm. The very sec^ 
tion under consideration roipiires t]» assent of two-thirds 
of the legislature ^ to every bill appropriating the public 
moneys or property for local or private purposes.'^ Now, 
what is more commcm; than, after decadtpg on the whole 
principle of an appropriation, to refer the matter to Com- 
missioners, to the Comptroller, or to some other public 
officer, to expend and apply the maoey inm certain man- 
ner, to take bonds for its payment, and even proofs of its 
amount. We do not say that such l^;islatien is not some- 
times improper, but we apprehend it will hardly be called 
«nconstitutional. Laws making appropriations for pri- 
vate purposes, on general principles, necessarily leave 
something to the discretion g£ the Commissioners to 
whom the carrying those laws into effect is entrusted ; 
but in the case of a law fixing the. principles and condi- 
tions on which any set of individuals might become a 
body politic, nothing need be left to discretion. Under 
such a law, individuals give notification of theb intention 
in a certain specified way, file certain papers with a spe- 
cified officer, and straightway they become a corporate 
partnership. The legislature has the undoubted pow^ 
to create those individuals a body, politic absolutely and 
unqualifiedly. It is apprehended that those who have the 
pow^r to do any thing absolutely and unquaUfiedly, have 
the power to do it on conditions. The greater power 
includes the less, or if the Attorney General pleases, a 
power to sell includes a power to mortgage. 

If this doctrine is unsound — if the views of the Attor- 
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ney General are right throughout, then that officer has 
the merit of abrogating, by a single exercise of his pen, 
the corporate powers, not only of all the colleges and 
^ academies which have gone into exercisQ under the Re. 
▼ised Statutes, but also nearly all our banks and other 
moneyed corporations, for their charters have been gener- 
ally granted on certain t^nditions relative to opening 
their booHs, distributing the stock, paying in the capital, 
and filing an affidavit that the capital had been paid in. 
The appointment of Commissioners may very well come 
within the Attorney Greneral's rules, which prohibit the 
legislature from delegating any discretionary power. 

The Attorney Greneralr in attempting to break down 
our anti*monopoly doctrines, may get into more difficulty 
than he s^ms to be aware of. His arguments against a 
general law of join t^tock partnerships, on the ground that 
such a law would be a delegation of power to others to 
do what the Constitution requires should be done directly 
by the legislature, and by a two.thirds vote, bear with 
greater force against the system he applauds than that 
which he condemns. He says, in e^ct, chartered pri. 
vileges must be distributed by the legislature iteelf to a 
favoured few, ^nd cannot be granted to a2Z by a general 
law, because the legislature cannot delegate its power. 
But at the satae time the legislature does delegate its 
power, in every charter of incorporation it passes, to dis- 
tribute the stock among such favoured individuals as 
certain Commissioners may select, and the power delegat.. 
ed is rendered great by reason of these legislative fa- 
vours being withheld from the great body of the people^ 
These inconsistences will not t^id to convince the peo- 
ple that a general joint.stock partnership law is not 
seeded, though it may satisfy them that there is some 
occasion for a better expounder of the laws ^ready in 
existence. 
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REPLY TO THE CHARGE OF LUNACY. 
[From the Evenvkg Po$t, Jan. 30, 1835.] 
The Bank tory presses originated the imputation of 
hmacy against the conductOTs of this journa], and the 
echoes of the Albany Argus have caught up the cry, and 
rung the changes upon it, until very possiUy many of 
their readers, who do not read the Evening Post, may 
suppose it has some foundation in truth. One good-natur- 
ed editor in Connecticut, we perceive, has taken the matter 
up quite seriously in our defence, and se^s to prove 
thftt we are not crazy in the full sense of the word, but 
only partially crazy, or suffering under a species of mo- 
nomania on the subject of monopolies. We are infinitely 
obliged to our benevdent ddender, and in return for his 
courtesy beg leave to assure him, that if our views on the 
subject of banks and corporations are evidence of the 
malady he imputes to us the- disease is endemic in this ' 
state, and not even Governor Marcy's proposed magnifi. 
cent lunatic asylum would be capable of containing one 
hundredth part of the monomaniacs who now go at large, 
and are general^ supposed to be in the full enjoyment of 
their senses. 

The charge of lunacy against an ailtagonist whose • 
arguments are not refutable is neither a very new 
B<Hr very ingenious device. Its novelty is <m a par with 
its candour. It is a short and wholesale method of 
answering iacts and reasonings, of which weak and per- 
verted minds have eve^ been ready to avail themselves, 
and it has ever been especially resorted to against such 
as have had the boklness to stand forward as the asserters 
of the principles of political and religious liberty. Those 
who are unable to refute your arguments, can at least 
sneer at their author ; and next to overthrowing an anta- 
gonist's doctrines^ it is considered by many a desirable 
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mehievement to raise a laugh against himself. To be 
laughed at by the aristocracy, however, (and there are too 
many aristocrats who, to answer selfish purposes, rank 
themselves with the democracy) is the inevitable fato <^ 
«U who e^amesdy strive to carry into full practical opera- 
^&n the great principle of eqnal political, civil, and reli- 
gious rights. To escape **fhi6 fool's dread laugh," is 
therefore not to be desired by those who are ardent and 
^eniiined in the cause of true democratic principles. 
Such derimn they witi ccmsider rather as evidence of the 
soundness of their views, and wiU he inclined to say with 
John Wei^y, <<God forbid that we shoOld not be the 
laughing-stock of mankind !" ^ 

But we put it to every rsader serioufity, whether, in all 
th^ have seen against the doctrines maintained by this 
paper on the subject of banks wad corporations^ they have 
yet found one single argument addressed to men's rea. 
sons, and tending to show that jour views are wrong. 
They have read, doidbtless, a deal ef deelamation about 
<Hir ultraism and our Jacobinism ; they have seen us caU- 
ed a Utopian, a disci|^ of Fasiny Wright, an agrarian, a 
lunatic, and a dozen other hard names. They have seen 
it asserted that we are for overthrowing all the dieiished 
institutions of society ; for breaking down the foundations 
<^ private right, sundering the marriage tie, and estab- 
lishing ^ a commimity of men, women, and property.^ 
But anudst all this declamation-— amidst all these ground- 
less and heinous charges, have they yet found one editor 
who had the candour ^irly Co state our views, and meet 
ihffm with calm and temperate argument ? If they have 
found suck a one, they have been more fortunate than we. 

While the principles which we maintain are subject to 

such constant and willbl misrepresentations, it may not be 

without use frequently to repeat, in a brief form, the real 

otjects for which we contend. All omr agrarian, Utopian 

17^ 
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aad anarchical views, then, are comprehended in the Sul* 
lowing statement of the ends at which we aim. 

First, with regard to corporations generally : we con- 
tend that it is the duty' of the legislature, in accordance 
with the principle of equal ri|^, on which this govern- 
ment is founded, to refrain, in all time to come, frmn 
granting any q>ecial of exclusive charters of incorp<Mra« 
tion to any set of men, or for any purpose whatever ; hut 
instead, to pass one general law, which will allow any set 
of men, who choose to associate together for any purpose, 
(hanking alone temp<Nrarily excepted,) to form themselves 
into that convenient kind of partnership known hy th« 
name of corporation. 

Second^ with regard to banking : we. contend that 
sttitaUe steps should be immediatdy taken by the legis- 
falture to place that branch of business on the same broad 
and ecjpial basis : that to this end^ no mtae baidcs lEihould 
be created or renewed; that existing banks should be 
gradually curtailed of their privilege to issue small notes, 
until no bank notes of a smaller denomination than twenty 
dollars shouki be in circulation; and that then the re* 
straining law should be repealed, and the community left 
as free to pursue the bumness of banking, as they now 
are to pursue any biisiness whatever. 
. We iare not in favour of [Hilling down, or overthrowing, 
or harming, in any* way, any existing institutions. Let 
them all live out th^ir cluurters, if they do nothing in the 
meanwhile to forfeit them ; and as those charters should 
expire, the very same stockhdders might, if they chose, 
.associate themselves together in a vduntary corporation, 
under the proposed general law, and pursue t^eir business 
without interruption, and without let or hinderance. 

The grand principle which we aim to establish is the 
principle of equal rights. The only material difference 
between the present system, and the system we propose, 
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\a that instead of exclusive privileges, or particular &cil- 
ities and immunities, being dealt out to particular sets of . 
individuals by the legislature, all kinds of business would 
be thrown open to free and full competition, a^id all classes 
and conditions of men would have restored to them those 
equal rights which the systen^ of granting iq>ecial char- 
ters of incorporation has been the means of filching from 
them. 

4^11 our Utopianism, Jacobinism, Agrarianism, Fanny 
Wrigbt^ism, Jacl^ Cade-ism ; and a dozen other xbum im- 
puted to us, have this extent, no more. It would argue 
tibat there was something very rotten in the democracy 
of the present day, if for entertaining and strenuously 
asserting such views, the conductors of a public journal, 
whose busaness and pride it is to maintain democratic 
principles, should be generally supposed to labour under 
mental derangement. If this is lunacy, it is at all events 
such lunacy as, passed for sound and excellent sense in 
^homas Jefferson. The sum of a good governmQnt,,as 
described by that illustrious champion of democracy, iS'all 
we aim at — ^ a wise and frugal government, which shall 
restrain men from injuring one another ; shall leave them 
otherwise free to regulate their own pursuits. of industry 
and improvement ; and shall not take fVom the mouth of 
labour the bread it has earned." 



THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

[jPVwn ih€ Evening Po9tt February 3, 1835.J 
It is a good old republican custom, sometimes, nay 
often, to call the attention of the people to the conduct of 
^ different branches of their Government, legislative, as 
well as executive and judicial. The people, whose pro- 
vince and whose duty it is to stand sentinel over their 
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rigfatsy and over that Coiifltitutioii which was devised sde* 
ly for their aecuritj, shpuld never sleep on their posts, (oft 
the encroachments of power are like the pestilence, that 
walketh in darkness, luid no one can teH when they wili 
come. 

The present organization and late course of the Senate 
of the United States are, in our opinion, serious subjects 
for the deep consideration of all who value the represent 
tative principle in its purity, or who look to the true q>i. 
rit of the Constitution. A iniajo|rity of the states and 
the people is represented by a minority of that body, the 
majority of which is acting in defiance of both. Tlus 
minority is enabled to cariy its measures by the aid alone 
of those members who are acting entirety independeiit 
of any other impulse than that of their own sovereigp wiH* 
While these Senators are pretending to stickle for the 
lights of the states, they are setting at naught the an. 
tfaority of tiiose very states, and in the language of Mr. 
Madison, instead of *« giving to the 3tate Governments 
such an agency in the formation^ of the Federal Govern, 
ment as must secure the authority of the former," are de- 
priving them of all agency whaiever, except that which 
is directly contrary to their instructions. 

This bold defiance of the public will, it is believed, is 
stimulated and sustained i>y the influeAce o£ a combina* 
tion of political enemies, who, while they differ, in ^eir 
fundamental principles, agree in one point, that of oppos- 
ing the public voice and thwarting the wishes of the peo- 
pie. Living upon the reputation acquired by former servi- 
ces and trading on a stock of integrity long since exhaust, 
ed, these distinguished men, for distinguished they certain- 
ly are by political arts, if not by poUtical wisdom, 
despairing it would seem of risii^ to the summit of their 
ambition on the billows of popular applause, are determi- 
ned to revenge their disappointment by opposing the pi;^ 
lie will. Certain little men around them, seduced by 
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their example, or probably deluded by tiieir eloquence, 
have caught the contagion of diisobedience, and masking 
their personal insignificance behind the shield of sturdy 
independence, crow defiance in the teeth of their consti^ 
tuents with all the arrogance of ili*founded self-sufficien- 
cy. They neither, forsooth, represent the states nor the 
people; they represent the "Constitution of the United 
States, and like watchful guardians, prey upon the trea- 
sure they affect to guard. 

Under tiie scattered banner of these independent politi- 
cians, who trade on theit own bottom, the majority of the 
Senate so constituted as we have stated, is gradually tak- 
ing the lead of the House of Representatives, the peculiar 
guardian of the people. Not content with assuming the 
right of impeachment, which is exclusively the constitu- 
tional prerogative of the House of Representatives, it has 
constituted itself the'grand inquest of the nation, which it 
no longer represents. It delegates its autl^ority to itine- 
rant committees,; which travel about during the recess of 
the Senate taking ex parte testimony against public and 
private individuals. It forestalls the action of the House 
of the people, the proper organ of the popular will, and 
contrary to established custom as well as obvious pro- 
priety, takes the lead in all those great national ques- 
tions which it was evidently the design of the Constitu- 
tion should be first proposed and decided in that body 
which most immediately emanates from the sovereign pow- 
er. There might be sufficient grounds of justificatioti for 
the majority of the Senate representing a minority of the 
states, were they to confine themselves to dosuming the 
lead in questions purely constitutional. But they have 
widely overstepped the bounds, of thisy their peculiar pro- 
vince, and every day exhibit an unseemly ambition to go 
foremost in very thing. The Constitution, for example, 
says that «all bills for raising ^revenue shall originate in 
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the House of Representatives." This proTision is m 
i^rict accordance with the first iand best principles of lib- 
erty. It constitutes one of the great safeguards against 
the encroachments of power on the part of the less popu- 
lar branches of government, because it leaves it eniirdy 
to the immediate and peculiar representatives of the peo- 
pie to withhold appropriations for ajl purposes of which 
they do not approve. 'Hiey are the proper guardians of 
the money of the people, and, being possessed of the ex- 
elusive right of (»riginatitig revenue bills, can, as they 
ought to do, entirely control the ambition or prodigality 
of the other branches of Government. 

The reasons which govern in the case of raising, apply 
to the expenditure of the public money, or the voting of 
any moneys whatever, either out of the existing public 
funds or in anticipation of them. The vote for raising a 
/evenue, and that for expending it, either before or after it 
is raised, seem so analagoos in their application to the 
principles, just laid down, that it appears difficult to sepa- 
rate them. Both should originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and be sanctioned by it, befcH^ being taken up 
by the Senate, whose e^tample and influence operating on 
the former, might improperly control its action, and 
cause it to lose sight of its responsibility to the people. 
In one word, we doubt the right of .the Senate to vote 
any appropriation of the people's money, except it be 
Grst sanctioned by the House of Repreisentatives. 

The Senate has consumed a considerate portion of 
the present session in debating a bill for the^ appropria- 
tion of five millions of the public money, to be raised 
from the people, for the payment of certain unliquidated 
demands on the French Government. The question of 
national obligation to pay this money is of no conse- 
quence' to this argument, and therefore we pass it by. 
We would only ask whetherli bill to pay money, which. 
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if paid at all, must be raised by a revenue bill, is iiot> if 
not a revenue bill, at least its legitimate father ? So far 
as the sanction of the Senate goes, it is an application of 
the public iluoney which can be raised in no other way 
than by a revenue bill. ^ It seems to us that if the Senate 
can originate the one, they can the .other with quite as 
much reason. The principle is much the same, an4 
there is strong ground for believing that the ^irit, if not 
the letter of the Constitution) includes both the raising 
and the expenditure of the pubUc revenues. 

. What would be the use of this provision otherwise ? 
Had it been entirely omitted in the Constitution, the 
Senate could no more have raised a revenue without the 
assent of the other House than it can now. The otiject 
was, ihat as the people pay tiie revenue, their immediate 
repres^itatives, acting it is to be presumed in conformity 
with their will, should have the first say in the businestu 
It was to secure to the people, as far as possible, a. direct 
controul over the expenditures of the government, by giv- 
ing them a right of first deqiding on their propriety or 
necessity. Do not precisely the same reasons apply to 
the assumption c^ the Senate to appropriate five millions . 
of tiie money of the peo{Je, which can only be provided 
for by a revenue bill 1 Has the voice of the people, w of 
tiieir representatives been heard, or their opinions ascer- 
teined through the medium of their appropriate organs t 
Certainly not. Yet the bill is joking on in the march 
of wild legislation, and so far as. the decisionof the Senate 
can4)e anticipated, and so far as that decision is to go, the 
people are^to be saddled with five millions of debt at the pre* 
sent time beades ten times that sum in future, by a bill ori- 
ginating in the Senate, which, though not a revenue biU, 
involves the direct necessity of <' raising a revenue !" 
We have no idea that any thing we or the people may 

say on this a any other encroachment of the Senate, will 
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have any influence on the majority of these lordly contem- 
ners of the popular will. Under pretence of vindicating the 
Constitution, they may violate its letter and spirit at 
pleasure, and during six years at least, enjoy the enviable 
satisfaction of ^ deluding the people from their own 
worst enemies^ themselves." Still there may be some 
little use in agitating the subject of senatorial assumption 
—we will not call them by so harsh a name as usurpa- 
tions — if it be only that of awakening the sleeping dig- 
nity of the House of Representatives to a recollection of 
its ancient precedence in all money matters at least. 
We take it that this is a popular government, and that ^ 
all questions in which the people are deeply and exten- 
sively interested, and most especially all those involv- 
ing expenditures of money, should be first passed upon by 
those most likely to feel and obey the impulse of the pop- 
fdarwill. 



GOVERNOR McDUFFIE'S MESSAGE. 

[From the Evtning Post, February 10, 1835.] 
GovKRNOs McDuFFiB, in his late message to the Le» 
gislature of South Carolina, has promulgated various er- 
rors in relation to the views and principleis of the demo* 
cracy of the middle and northern states, which might 
excite astonishment at his ignorance, or regret at his 
insincerity, did we not know that they are founded on 
the misrepresentations of the Bank tbry organs of this 
part of the world. Great pains have been taken by 
these to persuade the people of the south, that all the 
violent anathemas uttered against the system of slavery, 
by enthusiasts and fanatics in this quarter, and all their 
dangerous zeal for immediate emancipation, originate 
with the democracy. The charge of agrarianism, also^ 
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which has with such marvellous propriety been urged 
against this journal, because it supports the doctrine, not 
of an equalization of property, which is an impracticable 
absurdity, but because it maintains the principle of equal 
political rights, seems to have excited the sensitive ap- 
prehensions of the Governor of South Carolina, and 
prompted him to the utterance of sentiments which we 
. «re sorry to see avowed on such a public and grave oc- 
casion, as that of addressing the legidature in his official 
capa<^ity. 

We must beg leave to set Governor McDuffie right 
on these points. In the first place, what is called agrari- 
anism by the Bank tory presses is nothing more than tlM 
grei^ principle which has always been maintained with 
peculiar earnestness by the southern states, and most eft- 
pecially by Virginia and South Carolina. It is simpfy an 
opposition to all partial and exclusive legiskition, which 
gives to one profession, one class of industry, one section 
of the Union, or one portion of the people, privileges and 
advantages deni^ to the others, or of which, from the 
nature of their situation and circumstances, they cannot 
partake. It is opposition to bounties, protections, incor- 
porations, and perpetuities of all kinds, under whatever 
mask they ipay present themselves. It is neither more 
nor less in short, than a denial of the legislative authority 
to grant any partial or exclusive privileges under pre- 
tence of the ^ general welfare," the ** wants of the com- 
munity," « sound policy," ** sound action^" << developing 
the resources and stimulating the industry of the com- 
munity," or any other undefinable pretence, resorted to 
as a subterfuge by avaripe and ambition. This is what 
the whig papers, as they style themselves, hold up to the 
South as a dngerous doctrine, calculated to unsettle the 
whole system of social organization, and subject the nghis 
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of property to tiie artiitrary vioknee of a hungry and ra* 
pacious populace ! 

We would ask Governor McDuffie if this is not^ to all 
intents and purposes, the doctrine of those who main- 
tained the independent authority of the states, in all 
points where it was not voluntarily and specifically sur- 
rendered to the Federal Grovemment ? Md they not 
r^udiate and draiy the power of that gov^nment to 
grant charters of incorp(u?ati(m ? And when the Conven- 
tion which formed the Constitution of the United States 
rejected the fJan of a national or consolidated govern- 
ment, was it not mainly cm the ground that it would 
place the states, and what is the same thing, the peopk 
of the stales, wholly at the mercy of a power, whidi 
might, if it {leased, under the specious pretext (^ the 
** public welfare," sacrifice the interests of one state, cht 
one section, to those of another, and thus introduce a 
system of partial and exclusive legidation ? If such a 
system, adopted by the Inderal Government, would be 
injurious to ^e rights <^ the states ; so is it now when 
adopted by a state legisliiture towards the people of a state 
jmt as injurious to the rights and liberties of the great 
majority, because it is the very essence of such privileges) 
tiiat, to be worth having, they must of necessity be con. 
fined to a small minority. Governor McDuffie cries 
out against ^ oppressions ii^icted on a minority of the 
states, hy a partial system of federal legidation, and the 
draaocracy of the north exclaim against a siinilar system 
adq>ted by our own legislatures to the prejudice of the 
iights<tf a majority of the people* Which has the1)road- 
est ground of action, he who maintains the rights of the 
few m he who maintains the rights of the many, in a 
government the first principle of which is, that within the 
limits of the Constitution, the majority of the people 
must and ought to govern 7 
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Goyernoi; McDuffie is stiU more misled in hid ideas <£ 
the part ti^Lcn by the democracy of this and the ea^^m 
states in the mad and rioknt schemes of the immediato 
abditionistey as they are called. He may be assured that 
the abettors and supporters of Garris<«, and other itine« 
rant orators who go about stigmatizing ibe people of the 
south as ^ men ste^^s," are not the organs or instru-t 
ments of the democracy of the north, but of the aristo- 
cracy — of that party which has always been in fiiTour of 
encroaching on the rights of the white labourers of this 
quarter. It is so in Europe, and so is it here. There, 
the most yiolent opponents of the rights ci the peof^ of 
England, are the most loud in their exclamations againsf^ 
the wrongs of the peo|de of Africa, as if they sought to 
quiet their consciences, for impressing one colour, by be* 
coming the advocates of the freedom of the other. Da* 
niel 6'Connell is one of the few ezceptioas, and even he, 
in one of his speeches, with the keenest and most bittec 
irony, taunted these onesided phyanthrq>ists with per* 
piBtuating the long enduring system of oppresnon in Ire» 
land, while they were afifecting the tenderest sympathy for 
the blacks of the West Indies. Was Rufus King, the 
great leader on the Missouri question, a representative of 
the democracy of the north t and were not the int^este 
of the fijanters of the south sustained by the democracy 
alone? 

Governor McDuffie may make himself perfectly easy 
on the score of the democracy of the north. They are 
not agrarians, nor lunatics, nor hypocrites. They make 
a trade neither of politics, nor philanthropy. They know 
well that admitting the daveaof the south to an equality 
of civil and social rights, however deeply it might affect 
the dignity and interests of ihe rich planters of that quar^ 
ter, would operate quite as injuriously, if not more so^ 
on themselves. The civil e<piality might affect both 
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equaUy, but the social equaHiy would operate mainlf to 
the prejudice of the labouring clasaes among the demo- 
cracy of the north. It is here the emancipated slaves 
would seek a residence and employment, and aspire to 
Hie social equality they could never enjoy among their 
ancient masters. If they cannot bring themselves up to 
&e standard of the free kbouring white m^n, they might 
pull the latter down to their own level, and thus lower 
the condition of the white labourer by association, if not 
by amalgamation. 

Not only this, but the labouring' classes of the north, 
which constitute the great mass of* the democtacy, are 
not so short-sighted to consequences, that they cannot 
see, that the influx of such a vast number of emancipated 
riaves would go far to throw them out of employment, 
OT at least depreciate the value of labour to an extent 
that would be fetal to their prosperity. This they know, 
apd this wiU forever prevent the democracy of the ncMrth 
from advocating or encouraging any of those ill-judged, 
tilougli possibly well-intended schemes for a general and 
immediate emancipation, or indeed for any emancipa- 
tion, that shall not both receive the sanction and pre- 
serve the rights oi the planters of the south, and, at the 
same time, secure the democracy of the north against 
the injurious, if not fetal ccmsequences, of a competition 
with the labour of millions of manumitted slaves. 

If any class of people in this quarter of the Union have 
an interest in this question, independent of tiie broad, 
principle of humanity, it is the aristocracy. It is not 
tiKMse who labour and have an interest in keeping up its 
price,, but those who employ labour and have an interest 
in depressing it. These last would receive jail the bene- 
fits of a great influx of labourers, which would cause the 
supply to exceed the demand, and consequently depress 
the value of labour ; whije the former would not only 
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experience the . degradation of this competition, but be- 
cdlne eventually its Tictims. 

If we look back to the political history of this country, 
it will be found that the true democracy of the north has 
always supported the soutliem policy. They sustained 
every republican candidate for the Presidency from that 
section of the Uilion {ffx such we considered General 
Jackson) and their unifonn co-operation^ distinctly indi- 
cates a near affinity of interests and principles between 
the republicans of the south and the democracy of the 
north. The latter will probaUy, at the ensuing Presi. 
dential election, put forward a candidate identified with 
these interests and principles, and will the former desert 
their M friends, who never deseHed them t Will they 
aid in dividing and distracting the repubUcan party by 
multiplying candidates, and thus by throwing the deci- 
sion upon Congress, pave the way for a successful in- 
trigue that may again cheat the peof^e of their choice, 
and restore the ascendancy of an aristocratic faction 
which has always been arrayed in opposition to their 
ii^rests. 

Again we assure Governor McDuffie, and all those 
who imagine they see in the democracy of the north, the 
enemies to their rights of property, and the advocates of 
principles dangerous to the safety and prosperity of the 
planters of the south, that they may make themselves per- 
^tly easy on these heads. 'The danger is not in the 
democratic, but the aristocratic ascendancy, ^he whole 
is a scheme of a few ill-advised men, which certain whig 
politicians have used to set the republicans of the south 
against the democracy of the north, and thus, by dividing, 
conquer them both. 

- 18* 
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THE FERRY MONOPOLY 

[Fr9m tJU Evening Po9t^ Febnutry 18, 1835.] 
Wx have recehred firom Albany a copy of the Report 
of the Select Committee of the Assembly on ihe several 
petitions addressed to that body, rektive to the establish, 
ment of additional ferries between this city and Brook* 
13m. The petitioners ask that an intdligent and impar- 
tial board of commi8si<Miers may he appointed, with full 
powers to establish ferries between New-York ana Long 
Idand, and that the preset rates of ferriage be redaced. 
The fact that additional means of communication between 
the cities of New- York and Brooklyn are very much 
needed, that the present rates of ferriage are exorbitantly 
high, and the accommodations none of the best, is too no- 
torious for any one to deny. It is also a well-known 
fact, that numerous responmble persons have frequency 
and vainly petitioned the corporate authorities of this 
city {or permission to establi^ another ferry, offering to 
bind themselyes to furnish suitable accommodations, and 
to pay too a large sum for the desired ^ pi^ivilege." In 
consequence of the rejection of all these applications, 
resort has at last been had to the State JLegiskture. 

The power of establishing ferries over the East River 
is claimed by the corporate authorities of this city as a 
franchise conferred up<m them by the ancients charters, 
and confirmed by various subsequent acts of state legisla- 
tion. 

The Report before us contends that » the authority to 
establish ferries, granted to the city of New- York by 
charter, is to be considered, not as a monopoly for the 
purpose of revenue to the city, but as a delegated legisla- 
tive power, to be exercised with the same regard to the 
convenience of the public, as the legislature themselves 
< would exercise it" They further argue that «< although 
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the charter declares that the Common Council shall have < 
the sole power of establishing ferries, yet that this only ' 
means that this power, as a delegated authoriiyyahovHd be 
possesed by them, to the exclusion of any other office j tribu^ 
naly or puhHc hody^^ and / that the power may be altered 
modified, repealed, or resumed, at the discretion of the le- 
gislature, always taking care, of course, it is to be pre- 
sumed, not to violate the public faith, as pledged by the 
acts of the Common Council in the exercise of the au- 
thority delegated to them. 

. In the difficulties which citizens now experience to ob- 
tain reasonable facilities of communication between New- 
york and Brooklyn, a forcible illustration is afforded of 
the absurd and oppressive nature of monopdies. The , 
question how far the power to regulate this ipatter has 
been granted to the Common Council of New. York, and 
how &r it yet resides in the legislature of the State is 
one which we have not qualified ourselves to aiiswr. It 
seems to us, however, from an attentive perusal of the Re- 
port, and a reference to some of the authorities there 
mentioned, that the positions assumed in that document 
are sound, and that the Legislature have a primary, una^ 
lienated and supreme control over the whde matter in 
dispute. 

3e this as it may, the common sense view of the sub- 
ject plainly teaches that there ought to be no further le- 
gislative or municipal interference with the business of 
ferriage, thaii is demanded by a simple regard for public 
safety and convenience. . We have not time to go into 
any argument to-day ; but on tjbis subject, as on all others, 
we are the advocates of the principles of /rcc trade. We 
would put no hinderance in the way of any man, or set of 
men, who should choose to undertake the business of fer- 
rying people across the river. The public interests would 
be best served by leaving the matter to regulate itself-— or 
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rather leaving it to be regulated by the laws of demand and 
supply. Free competition would do more to insure good 
accommodations, low prices, swifl and safe boats, and 
civil attendants, than all the laws and charters iVhich 
could ever be framed. The sheet of water which sepa- 
rates New.Tork from Brooklyn ought to be considered as 
a great highway, free to whomsoever shouki choose to 
travel on it, under no other restriction than complying 
with certain regulations for the mutual safety and con. 
venience €i all : such regulations as are now enforced 
with regard to private vehicles in the streets and public 
roads. Tetjnnce the corporate authorities choose to turn 
every business that they possibly can iAto a source of r€b 
venue to the city, they might make a license necessary 
for ferry-boats, as is now' done with regard to tiie Broad, 
way and Bowery omnibusses; Even this tax is an in- 
fringement of those sound principles of political economy 
which ought to govern in the matter ; but it could not 
be objected to in the case of ferries, while it is recogniz- 
ed in that of stage coaches. 

In making these remarks, we are by no means forgetful 
of the ^ chartered rights" of those who now have the ** ex- 
clusive privilege" of carrying people to and fro between 
New-York and Brooklyn. Much as we detest the prin- 
ciple of such monopolies, we would by no means justify 
any invasion of the rights duly granted to them. The 
pub4ic faith is pledged, and, at the expense of any tem- 
porary inconvenience, let it be preserved inviolate. But 
though the Corpotation ought not to invade the rights 
which have been foolishly granted, yet as far as they 
still retain any control over the subject, they might re- 
store to the community their natural rights, and leave 
those who wish to establish other ferries to make the 
best terms they can with the existing monopolies. Such 
a course is in reaUty dictated as well by selfish and local 
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interests as by an enlarged and liberal view of the whole 
question. Everjr additional facility of access to this me. 
tropolis increases its general prosperity. We are aware 
that pains have been taken to creato a belief that the 
establishment of more ferries would injuriousdy affect the 
prices of property in thelipper part of the city, and that 
narrow and selfish opposition has been thus engendered. 
But we think it could be demototrated that every addi- 
tional means of communicating with Long Island' will 
add to the prosperity of New- York. Be this as it may 
as respects owners of real estate, there can be no ques- 
tipn that it is true with regard to the great body of the 
people. 



THE OPPOSITION IN THE SENATE, 

[From the Evening Post of Feb, 24, 1835.] 

Thb Senate of the United States occasionally presents 
a spectacle calculated to excite wonder, if not ridicule, at 
the inconsistencies of many of its distinguished leaders. 
On the one hand we see Mr. Calhoun, who has carried the 
doctrine of State Rights to the very verge of the greatest 
possible extreme, proposing a scheme of reform, which, if 
adopted, will place the states on the pension list of the 
United States for eight years to come at least. Of all 
the plans we have yet seen propounded by great states- 
men to increase the influence of the federal goVernment, 
and to impoverish the people at the same time, that of 
raising a revenue only to distribute it again, minus the 
deduction the expenses of collecting and distributing, ap. 
pears to us the most preposterous. Besides this inevita- 
ble loss to the people, they will of necessity .lose the use 
and the interest of this surplus revenut^ which Mr. Gal. 
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houn calculates at nine miUions per annum» during the 
whole period which elapses from the time of paying to 
that of receiving it back again. The scheme of the hon* 
ourable Senator from South Carolina for enriching the 
States, reminds us of the honest trader who always sdd 
his goods bdow cost, and lived by the loss. 

But there is no danger that those who pay the surplus 
of nine millions per annum for seven or eight years will 
ever see their money again. The current of taxation is 
hke that of the Mississippi : it always runs one way ; it 
flows into the great ocean of public expesditurey and is 
lost in oblivion. The money returned to the States will 
never find its way into the pockets of its old owners again. 
It will Qome into the hands of certain oj£cers of the 
State Governments, who wiU infallibly apply it to » the 
public good," that it to say, << supplying the wants of the 
community," <* giving energy to public enterprise," « pro- 
viding new avenues for the surplus products of the coun- 
try," &c. &c. ; all which, done into plain practical Eng- 
lish, means nothing more or less than distributing the - 
money contributed equally by the whole community in 
pditical Inribes, or to further the schemes of a few specu- 
latipg pditicians, who make a trade o[ patriotism, and 
apply the confidence of a deceived people solely to their 
own interested purposes. , 

In the midst of these extraordinary schemes of refomii 
supported by arguments equally extraordinary, we see a 
system of most extravagant exp^iditures adopted by these 
original refcmners, for the encouragement of printing a^ 
bookmaking it would seem. The reformers are deter- 
mined that the p0pple of the United States- and their re- 
presentatives shall be enlightened. They have from time 
to time voted a few hundred thousands of dollars for 
printing vast numbers of e^peeches and reports which 
would take the people years to read, and ages to compre* 
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hend. In order to make sure of the t>eoide becoming 
thoroughly enlightened^ they have distributed only th6 
arguments on one side of the question, from a just appre- 
hension that if the other was presented they might be 
placed in the situation of a certain animal between two 
bundles of hay, and suffer an intellectual starvation in 
the midst of too great plenty. 

In addition to this expedient of Economy, the reformers 
in the Senate have voted a few hundred thousands more 
for the double purpose of supplyihg themsdves with 
books, and, as has been surmised, of enabling certain me- 
ritorious printers of newspapers to employ the money of 
the people in opposing the administration of their choice* 
Thus they kill two birds with one stone* They supply 
themselves with a library comprising a vast accumula- 
tion of useless knowledge, and thus enable themselvea^to 
legidate to the greatest advantage, and they at the same 
time foster the spirit of literature by multiplying books 
that nobody reads. Now, for our humUe selves, we think 
this uKxle of fitting I^idators for the performance of 
their duties, afier they are chosen, is putting the cart 
before the horse. In our opinion they should by tXL 
means be qualified brforehand, as in all other trades, in 
which a man serves his apprenticeship before he sets up 
in busings. This extempore education reminds us of the 
story of an honest Frenchman, who, having occasion for 
spiritual advice called several times on his bishop, but 
was always put off with the excuse that he was at his 
studies. Upon which, getting at last ^ut of all patience, 
he exclaimed, ^ I wish to heaven our king would send us 
a bishop who had finished his educatioi^yj' 

We see no special propriety in legislators finishing their 
education at the expense of the peof^e ; or if they will do 
this, it seems but just that the other functionaries of the 
government diould be put on tl^ same footing. It was 
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a terriUe infraction of the great precept of doing as we 
would be done by, to refuse the Attorney General an ap- 
propriation for law books, while Congress is every day 
voting itself a supply of books of legislation. It is ru- 
moured that more than one of the honouraUe members 
has set up a book store at the seat of government, and 
that others who have been overlooked by the people at 
the last election, intend ^ commencing business at home, 
on the stock in trade acquired by a few years of services 
to the people. 

On the other hand, we see Mr. Clay and Ms band of 
reformers, strenuously opposing the increase of executive^ 
patronage, by advocating the principle of appointments 
for life, or at least during good behaviour. Does it not 
strike the honourable Senator that, if, as he presumes^ the 
whde body of public officers are "the supple tools of Exe- 
cutive power," that these men, being entirely governed by 
motives of self-interest, will make much greater sacrifices 
for an appointment for life, or during good behaviour^ 
than for one of four years, subject to the will of the Exe- 
cutive, or the vicissitudes of political changes ? If he 
looks into history, he will find the atrocitief> committed 
by kings and nobles to secure themselves the possession 
of hereditary honours and hereditary power, beyond all 
comparison greater than those of men struggling only for 
a temporary superiority. The greater the boon the 
greater the sacrifice; and a great man who would thwart 
the wishes of the people for the sake of a temporary 
office, might be tempted to plunge his country into all the 
horrors of a revolution to render the possession perma- - 
nent. 

But what right does Mr. Clay brand the whole class 
of office holders, with being ^ the supple tools of Execu- 
tive power ? " Does he speak from his own eixperience» 
or is this high charge the result of his exalted opinion of 
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human nature ? That distinguished person is himself at 
this moment in office, and has been nearly all his life 
seeking offices. We do liot urge this as a reproach ; for 
situatious of honour, emolument and trust, are objects not 
uni^orthy of- the highest character in th^s country,- and 
if they are gained by means and eiertions t>ecoming a 
itnan of principle and independence, they are badges of 
honour, not of disgrace. A gentleman once standing so 
high, and still standing high in the estimation of a cpn- 
siderable pcurtion i>f this Union, ought to be above repeats 
tng' the miserable slang about office holders, with which 
every petty disappointed demagogue solaces his miseries, 
and assuages the aggravated inflammation of his political 
bufietings. It is unwortlfy of him, and is an extravagant 
assumption. One great fault iu the system of political 
ethics acted upon by .Mr. Clay and his whig partizans, 
is that of underrating the virtue- and intelligence of , the . 
people. They ascribe that to the influence of office hold- 
era, which is in reality the result of public intelligence 
and feeling, and stigmatize as the corrupt instrument of 
" the supple tools of Executive power," what in reality i» 
nothing more tl>an enlightened perception of their own 
rights and iiiterests on the part of the people^ Mr. Clay 
and his partizans have been defeated by the free people 
of the United States, and ilot by a combination of " sup- 
ple tools of Executive po\^er." His own party once had 
the same means of corruption in their hands. Were they 
too pure to lise them ; or were the people incorruptible 1 
Again we repeat, the slang is unworthy the high source 
whence it' emanated on this occasion. It is in fact a 
general and sweeping charge against the character of the 
people of the United States, because it directly intimates 
that they are all equally assailable by comiption, or that 
they are instruments in the hands of " the kipple tool$><>f 
Executive power," 
Vol. I.— 19 
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But while expressing our just reprehension, of this 
most illiberal denunciation, we cannot forbear a burst of 
unfeigned pleasure" at the assertion of the honourable 
Senator w^ich follows. Mr. Clay insisted that, « Respon- 
sibility was as essential an ingredient of a free govern- 
ment, as the vital air which surrounds us was necessary 
to animal life. Every officer was responsible to the peo- 
ple ; all were public servants." We should like to have 
seen how the " responsible " Senators from New-Jersey, 
Alabama, Mississippi and North Carolina looked at re- 
ceiving such a lecture as this. It was a most unkihd 
cut thus to tell them tb their faces that they had been ex*. ^ 
isting for so long a time without the « vital air," which 
was ," absolutely necessary for anifnal life," aiid that of - 
consequence they *« smelt of mortality." If they, or any 
one of them, except Mr. Frelinghuyserf, ever forgive him, / 
they are better Christians than we supposed. 
' In the midst of these scenes, which are calculated to 
create a surmise that frequent disappointments, like too 
much learning, are apt to make men mad, we turn with 
great pleasure to the manly, consistent, and straight- 
forward course of the distinguished "Senator from Missouri, 
Colonel Bentoi^. Vigordus, mtelligent and inde&tigable ; 
without fear and without reproach ; equally remarkable 
for the sagacity and clearness of his intellect, and the 
unfaltering industry of his research ; always ready, al- 
ways profound, and always irresistible, he marches 
straight fort^ard, right into the trenches of his adversa- 
ries, and routs them from every fancied strong-hold they - 
occupy. The Republic owes hiih much, and we trust 
that it will not be found ungrateful. 
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[From the Eveninff.P9st, March 6, 1835.] 
Wx devote the entire reading portiim of our paper to- 
day^ together with some additional cdumns borrowed 
from advertisementsy to' the proceedings of Congress on 
the two last day^ of the session. It will give our readers 
great pleasure, to perceive that the protracted discussion 
in the House of Representatives on the subject of our 
difibrences witii France, at Ifts^ t^rmi#ated in the unanu 
mous adopUcni df a resdution that the treaty with France 
aught to be putiniained^ and Us execution insisted on. Mr. 
Cakbsblbno has entitled himself to the greatest credit 
for his able, conciliatory and truly American course on 
this qujesiion. And. of Mr. Ai>AMs we must say, also, 
that though not entirely free from his old trick of <*dodg. 
ing," he behaved on this question, on the last day of the 
discussion, in a manner which, if it more frequently cha- 
racterized his conduct, would very materially inci;ease his 
claims to the respect of his countrymen. 

That our readers may have before them the means of 
ascertaining What has been doAe and wha^ left undone 
by Congress, we pubUeh ta*day a list of ^the. bills which 
have receivecl the assent of both branches of that body, 
and now only require the signature of the President to 
be laws of the land. A glance at this list will serve, 
more forcibly than any thing we can sky, to show How 
shamefully the National Legislature have trifled away the 
aession. But few of the important measures which the 
country looked for at their hands have been attended to. 
The hour of their dissc^ution airived without their hav- 
ing consummated a tenth part of the business for which 
they convened. Never, since the adoption of the Consti. 
tution, was there a more utterly unprofitable session of 
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Congress. The Senate, governed to the last by its fac- 
tious spirit — ^its ruling passion of hostility to the President 
and to the democracy of the country,. strong even in death 
— did all in its power to embarrass the other House, and 
defeat those measured which are imperatively demanded 
by the posture of our Foreign ftfTairs. 

It : will be seen that in this venomous and spiteful tem- 
pe|: that body voted against the ^propriation of three 
million&to put the country in a posture of defence, and 
^ voted against it on the shkllow pretence that- such )Ein ap> 
propriation was pla|fng both the sword and pujrse in the 
hands of the Executive ! A factious majority — among 
which we are glad to see the name of but oae of thop 
who have hitherto supported the administratioii,and sorry 
that that one is Judge Whitb—- have dared to take 
upon themselves the responsibility of defeating a bill ab- * 
solutely indispensable in the present emergency to the 
safety of our country. We shall be mistaken, indeed, if 
public sentiment do not brand this proceeding with the 
name of infamy which it deserve^. -We look mi each ijo- 
dividual who voted against that most just and wise and 
necessary appropriation, as guilty of little less than trea- 
son*. We ^ ask on .this subject, attention to the article 
from the Globe of yesiteiKlay, giving some account of the 
factious conduct of the Senate* 

The Judiciary bill, the prime object o? which was to 
defeat the nomination of Mr*. Taney, as a Judge of the 
Supreme Cpurt, did not receive the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives. The debate oh this subject 
will be found interesting. The National Intelligencer 
remarks thftt the nomination of Mr. Taney was indefi. 
nitely postponed by the Senate in Exet^utive ses^on, on 
Tuesday evening. 

We rejoice that the insulting clause added by the Se- 
nate, on motion of Daniel Webstbb, to the General Ap« 
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propriation bill, was indignantly rejected by the House. ^ 

Mr. Adams did himself great credit by the spirit which 
he displayed on that occasion. We do not agree- with 
him in the position that it is within the constitutional 
power of the President to fill the vacancy in the mission 
to England without the advice and consent of the Senate, 
hot on the contrary we are at a loss to perceive how any 
intelligent mind can find a shadow of authority for such 
a proceeding in the language of the Constitution, which 
to us seems most plainly]io withhold the power of a])>point. 
ncient from the President, without the concurrence of the 
Senate, except in a case which, as regards the embassy to 
England, does not now exist. But whether the Presi- 
dent has or has not the constitutional right toappoint a min- 
ister daring the recess, the clause added to the appropria- 
tion bill was equally improper, and deserved the pointed 
oondenlnation which it received from the House. If the 
President has a right to appoint, the Senate have no busi- 
ness tp limit the exercise of his constitutional ppwers : 
if he has not the right to appoint, they h^ive no business 
to insert a claus^ of limitatjoti under the presumption that 
he would exceed jiis constitutional powers. 

^e have left ourselves room barely to ask the attto^i 
tion of our readers to the exposition made by the'Wash- 
ington Globe of Tuesday respecting the unworthy con- 
duct of the majority in the Senate on the subject of Mr. 
Benton's etpunging resolution. This ignoble triumph, 
obtained by legislative trickery, will be of short duration. 
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THE SENATE AND THE FRENCH QUESTION. 

[From the Evening Post of March 9, 1835*] 
All parties and all men in this country must unite in 
the opinion that the omission, on the part of Congress to 
provide for the national defence, in the present posture 
of public affairs, is deeply censurable. Fall the blame 
where it may, this is ap instance of remissness which all 
must alike condemn^ Difference of opinion may exist 
in alloting the censure, but there can be no difference as 
to the fact of the censure being deserved. Our relations 
with France are now in such a situation that it m&y be 
considered an even chance whether we shall have peace 
or war. Some of our best informed citizens, who have 
resided much abroad, and are intimately acqui^ntedwith 
the sentiments and temper of many of the leading mem- 
bers of the French Government on the subject of the in- 
demnity due to this country^ consider war as more t)robar 
ble than we have stated. But whatever may be the de- 
gree of probability, no one can shut his eyes to the fact 
that our relations witli Fiiance are such its imperatively 
require that we should be prepared for hostilities, ptir 
i minister at Paris, in an ofBciieJ communication to his 
Government, has stated it as his deliberate <^inion, tlmt 
if the French Chamber of Deputies should again reject 
the bill of indemnity, it is highly probable that Fremce 
vxndd imticipate our reprisals by the seizure of our vessels, 
in Mr ports, and an attack on our ships in the Mediterra^ 
nean tDtth a superior force. ^ Her hostile rareasures in 
such an event would not be limited, to ithese acts. ' We 
might hourly expect to' bear of a French fleet upon our 
coast; and the first intelligence of their approach might 
be the booming of their cannon, as they poured their 
ToUeys into our unarmed fcnrtresses ,and sweeping by them, 
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entered unresisted intp our very harbours. Where then 
would be our forces to beat them back ? Where would 
be our navy, to meet them midway on the seas, and guard 
our shdres from the ravages of the foe ? Where would 
be our coast defences, to bar the entrance of hostile 
fleets ? Shall such a state of things arrive, and find us 
withput an army ; with our ships of war dismantled at 
the docks, and our fortresses delapidated and unmanped ? 
Is the country to be thus taken by surprise, unprepared 
to strike e single blow for the maintainance of its vaunted ^ 
freedom, and subject to fee overrun and harried by an 
insolent fo^ } And why must we run' tlte hi^sard t)f this 
incalculable evil ? ^ 

The obvious and oidy answer to this questjion is, be- 
cause the Senate of the United States did' not choose to 
trust the spending of three millions of dollar^ for tlie na- 
tional defence to the discretion of the Chief Magistrate of 
the nation ! . We see .at th^ head of our Government a 
mUn recently elected to that exalted station by an over- 
whelming majority of the free suffrages of the people ; a 
man of unequalled military ext)eriehce and sagacity ; a 
man who, since his first e^levation to theTiighestofiice of 
the country, in all the difficult and< trying questions on 
which he has been called to act, h^ so borne himself as 
to command, more and more, at each successive exhibi- 
tion of his character, the admiration, the esteem and the 
gratitude of the people^ Ttis is the man whom the Sen- 
ate would not trust with the ^penditure of three millions 
of dollars, to put the country in an attitude of defence, 
if events should occur before the next session of Con- 
gress to fender defence necessary. This is the length 
and the breadth and the depth of the question. The 
Senate have left" the country defenceless, rather than 
trust the ordering of its defence to the wisdom and patri. 
otism of a Chief Magistrate who possesses, and has nobly^ 
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earned, the people's ununited confidence. Partizan 
newqmpers and partizan orators may fume and vapour 
as they please ; but this is the naked simple fact. The 
Senate have incurred this tremendous responsibility ; and 
no art of sophistry, and no device of misrepresentation, 
can^ shift it from their shoulders to those Of the oth§r 
branch of the national legislature. 

The very eagerness of the National InteHigencer to 
throw the Uame of this most parrficidal condi^ct on a 
distinguished member of the House of Representatives, 
shows the prophetic consciousness of guilt on the part o£ 
those Senators whose mouthpiece that unprincipled jour- 
nal is, that the people will judge rightly where the cen. 
sure belongs. It is all in vain to attempt to throw the 
odium on Mr. Cahbbbleno. Throughout the whole of 
this affair, that gentleman's conduct has been dictated 
by the truest patriotism and the most enlightened policy. 
From^he first to the last, he evinced the strongest desire 
to merge considerations of party in the higher eonsidera- 
tions of what was due^o his entire country. Never did 
he speak in aloflier, more liberal^ ndor^ conciliatory tone. 
He laboured earnestly, assiciuousdy, successfully, to have 
such measures adopted as might properly speak the senti^ 
ments of ^his great nation. To unite as many as possi- 
ble in such measures, he voluntarily and cheerfully gave 
up his resolution and adopted in place of it th^ language 
of an opponent. When that opponent then cavilled at 
his own termd, he modified them to obviate the new ob- 
jection. He seemed not to care on whom the honour of 
the proceeding should rest, so that the honour of the na- 
tion was asserted. In the same spirit, he introduced the ' 
proposition to appropriate three millions of dollars to pro. 
vide for the national defence. This proposition was 
carried by an immense majority, and among those who 
voted for it (to their hbnour be it spoken) were several 
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prominent opponents of the administration. The Senate 
rejected the appropriation — rejected it positively, entirely 
-Suggesting no amendment, proposing no alternative. 
The House again considered it, and again, by an undi- 
ihinished majority, v declared in favour of tho^ measure. 
Again the Senate, hy a jparty vote, rejected it! — and still 
that body offered no substitute, and intimated no midway 
course. The House once more took up the subject, aiAl 
after discussion, a third time decided, by a large majority, 
to adhere to the appropriation, and appdinted a Com- 
mittee to confer with the Senate. Before that Committee 
and the Senate's Committee had come to any agree, 
ment on the question, the hour had passed on which the 
functions of -the twenty-third Congress expired, an4 
when the Committee of the House of Representatives 
returned to the RepresenjCative Chamber, they foimd that 
there was not a quorum present, and that several mem. 
hers who were present refiised to vote on any question on 
the ground that their legislative functions had ceased^ 
This is a brief statement of undeiliable facts. Can there 
be any difficulty, then, in deciding where the censure of 
the people of the United States ought to fall ? By whose 
act has their country been left in a defenceless, situation 
at a time when it is threatjened with a foreign .war, and 
when even now, perhaps, a French fleet is on its way to 
our shores] No man, who regards truth, and whose 
mind is not darkened with the worst of prejudTces, can 
fail to ascribe our deplorable situation to the conduct of 
the fiictious majority of the United States Senate. Thank 
heaven, ^he reign of terror is over! 
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UNCURRENT BANK NOTES. 

[F^om the Evening Poet, March, 10, 1835.] 
Wb wish some public spirited man who has access to 
data that would afford a reasonable basis for a conjectural 
calcij^ation, would furnish us with an estimate of the im*- 
n^iense amount of money which is annually lost in -this 
city, by the labouring classes, in the discount upon un- 
current bank not^ in circulation. Do the mechanics 
and the labourers know, that every dollar which is paid 
in the discounting of uncurrent notes in Wall^treet, ia 
filched out of their pockets ? That siich is the fact is 
susceptible of the clearest demonstration. 

In the first pl&ce,^ the circulation <^ uncurrent bank 
notes is chiefly kept up by a direct and infamous fraud 
ij^n the working classes.. It is a common practise with 
employers whefi they pay off their hands on Saturday, 
to go into Wall-street and purchase bf some broker for 
the purpose, a lot of notes of depreciated valuey^varying 
from half to one and a half per cent* below par. These 
notes they palm off upon their workmen as money. If 
a master mechanic has a thousand dollard a week to pay 
to his hands, it is clear that he pockets levery week by 
tl^s operation some ten <Mr fifteen dollars ; and it can be 
shown with equieil clearness that those in his employment 
Bxe defrauded out of this sum. If a nmn hesitates to take 
this depreciated paper, he is told that it passes as cur- 
rently as silver in payment of any thing he may wish to 
purchase ;' and so, in truth, it does. Yet he could not 
exchange it for silver, without piling the broker a dis- 
count, and let him not imagine, though he may seem to- 
pass it away to his grocer or his baker at^mr, that he 
does not lose this discount all the same. Nay, the me- 
chanic and labouring man Ivhose employers are consci- 
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entious enough to pay them their wages in real money, 
bear their . full proportion of the loss on the uncurrent 
notes in circulation, equally with tKose to whom the de- 
preciated paper is paid. The entire sumpcddfor the fiis*- 
count gf depreciated hank paper fcXU en the mechanics and 
labcurerSf and is wrung out of their sweat and toU, Nf^ 
more : they not only lose ihexfniount which is tu^uaUy paid' 
for discount to the money changers, but they also pay a per 
cetUage on that amount equal to the acerage rate ofprcft 
which merchants charge on their goods.- We can malEe 
ihia plain to the dullest apprehension. 

The labouring man, when he retun^ home of a Satur* 
day evening, with his week's wages m his pocket, in this 
depreciated paper, steps at his grocer's, and pays him the 
amount of his weekly bill. The grocer in the course of 
a few days pays this money away into the hands of the 
w'holesale merchant from whom he purchases his commo* 
dities. The merchant, when-a certain amount of thifl 
kind of paper has accumulated on his hands, ^nds it into 
Wall-street, and sells it to the brokersj^ and when his 
clerk returns, «n entr3pis made in hisl>o6ks of the amount 
paid Tor disQoant. The sum total paid in the cofirse of a 
year for the discount of depreciated paper fenois an item 
ci expense which is calculated as one of the elements in 
the tost of his goods. To pay for his goods he is obliged 
to buy bills of exchange, pr in oth^r words, to remit specie 
to £urq)e. Whatever thi» specie costs him, his goods 
cost him ; and he therefore looks upon the amount he 
had to pay to tdrn th^ uncurrent paper received from hid 
customers into i^ecie as a constituent part of the first 
cost of his merchandi^i ^ Upon the ,wliole sum of the cost, 
Uius ascertained, he puts a certain per centage prpfit, ^nd 
fixes his prices accordingly. The retail trader then 
birjdng a lot of goods of him, pays him not only a pro- 
portional part o( the discount which the whdesale mer* 
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'ebant actually paid on his uncurrent paper, bat a profit 
thereon. This, however, msLkes no difference to him, for 
he has only to put his own profit on above all, and let the 
loss fall on the labourer, when he comes for his tea and 
sugar and other little necessaries and con^fbrts for his 
fiunily. That this is a true, though homely exposition 
of the cfise, any body. must see who will only give himself 
the trouble tb think about it,- 

The whple amount of uncurrent notes which pass 
through the broker's hands knnujally may be stated at a 
given sum, and the discount thereupon amounts, on an 
average to a given per-centage. This sum, whatever it 
is,^(and it must be immense) is a tax on the business of 
the community, which each individual shuffles off his 
own shoulders on those oC the persons next beneath him, 
and so it descends by gradation till it reaches the broad 
backs and hard hands of the mechanics and labourers, 
who produce Jill the wealth and bear all th^ burdens of 
igooiety. 

But the mechanics and labourers have it in their power 
to rid themselves of this imposition. * The task is very 
easy : it is only to learn the efficacy of the word COM- 
BINATION. There is a tnagic in that word, when 
rightly understood and employed, which will force the 
scrip nobility to do them justice, and yield them, without 
drawback and without cheatery, the full fruits of their 
toil. Let them inquire by what means it is that this 
immense amount of depreciated paper~is kept in circular- 
tion. They will find it is chiefly through the instru- 
mentality of master-workh^en and others having me- 
chanics and labourers in their employment. They will 
find that this wretched substitute for money is bought, for 
the expresa purpose of palming it off upon, them as real 
value, while their task-m^ers and the brokers share tho 
spoik between them. A mechanic dare not refuse to 
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take the wretched trash ; because, if he does, he will be 
turned away to starve. But what a single m^chamo 
may not be able to compass alone, could be easily effected 
by amhmatum^ Will the mechanics, and labourers 
wait for eig(hte^i months, in the hope that the juggling 
law now J)efore the legislature will- by that time go into 
i^ration, and ri^ them of ike paper money curse ? Let 
them not rest in any such belief. Let them know their 
own gtrengifk and resolve to he imposed on iio longer. 
Why are the producers of all the wealth of sopiety the 
poorest, most despised and most down«trodden class of 
men ? Because they submit to be the dupes of the scrip 
nobility — ^because they are ignorant of their own strength* 
Let fhem combine together to demand whateter the plain 
principles of justice warrant, and we shall see what power 
there is whidi can deny them. 



THE LEGISLATION OF CONGRESS. 

, [From ike Evening Pc$U March 11, 1835.] . 
Wx have been at the pains to count the number of acts 
passed by Congress at its.last session. If we have made 
no mistake in our enumeration, they amount, in all, to 
one hundred and fifteen.. Of these no less than eighty, 
lour are of a private or local character, and in the re- 
maining thirty pone we do not perceive what there is of 
so intricate or difficult a character as to have required 
Congress to continue its legislative functions several hours 
][)eyond the period of its constitutional existence. Indeed, 
we ,do not, know but that body would have continued 
making laws, or rather making speeches, unti} this time, 
had not the indecency of any further violation 6f the con- 
^tution been prevented by the want of a quorum, which 
at last forced it to adjourp. 
YoL. I.— 20 
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We are not aware of any particular clause in the^ Con- 
stitution which ordains that Congress shall be the grand 
political arena of the country ; yet it seems, by the com- 
mon consent of all the members, to be so cointdered, 
and their whole conduct is squared accordingly. It 
happens as one of the consequences of ^is construction, 
that the legidative business of the nation is generally 
put off to the latest period, and then budded through 
and^^ slubbered o'er in kaste^'' in the last three or four 
days of the session. This remark wad particularly illus. 
trated by the last Congress. Every thing was crowded 
into the last few hours, when, owing to the absolute ne- 
cessity of members attending to tii^ir private arrange- 
ments, and to agencies committed to them by their con- 
j^tuents, it was difficdt to procure the attendance of* a 
quorum, and it continually occurred that, when questions 
were taken, it was found necessary to move a call of the 
House, inorder to muster the requisite number of members. 

By examining tbe votes given on a large portion of 
the questions, it will be found that they were decided by 
a bare majority of the whole number of the representa- 
tives of the people,, and eonsequentiy the coni^tituency of 
the United States was not properly represented on these 
ocoasione. Indeed it l^as long been notorious that there 
is great laxity on the part of members in their attendance 
on Congrc^ional debates, and it is only on great party 
questions that they can be rallied. He^ce, in most ca- 
ses of a private nature — ^which it wiH be seen by our 
statement constitute nearly three-fourths of the whole — 
ihe money of the people is disposed of without the con- 
sent or knowledge of their immediate representatives. 
Thus the great principle of representation is practically 
frittered away to nothing, and the people* are virtually 
deprived of their Voice^and influence in the disposal of 
their own money, and in the assertion of their own rights. 
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The greater part of every session of Congress is 
wasted in unprofitable debate. A few great party ques- 
tions occupy nearly the whole time ; and when, at the 
close of the term, it becomes indispensably necessary 4o 
act, the hours, days, and weeks consmned hi talking 
without acting are redeemed by action without debate 
or consideration. They fly flrom one extreme to the 
other. The favourite maxim of the Albany Argus, tii 
medio tutissinuu Ms, is no part of the wisdom of Con. 
gross. Laws, involving important principles and vast 
expenditures, are hurried along on a torrent of impetu- 
ous legislation, with a precipitancy that defies reflection 
or analysis, and finally passed, perhaps in the dead of 
night, by a Rump Congress, consisting of a bare quorum 
of members, worn out with fatigue, and some of them 
probably half asleep. 

The last days of a session are not the proper period for 
important acts of legislation, not only for the reasons 
already stat^ but for others of equal weight and im- 
portance. The passions, engendered by months of argu- 
ment, rivalry and contention, always break forth at that 
period^ and produce a state of mind utterly incompati. 
ble with calm, temperate consideration. It is the last 
round of a long fight, and each party summons all its 
energies to give the decisive blow. In such a state of 
things it may well happen^— as it oft<3n has happened — 
that measures of the greatest importance are debated and 
decidtdd in a spirit wholly at war with the interests and 
honour of the nation. Scenes ard exhibited calculated 
to impair that respect /vdiich is indispensable to the ex- 
ercise of authority in a free government. Law-givers 
become objects of contempt or derision, and the people 
at last lose that confidence in the representative system, 
without which there is no security for the permanency of 
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our Gknrernmeiit. Tliat confidence once wh<^y lost, and 
they will be ready to throw themselves into the arms of 
despotism as a r^ige from doubt and despair. 

Either the preset number of representatives in Con- 
gress is necessary, or it is not. If the former, then a 
regular and general attendance is demanded of the men^- 
bers. If the latter, then it is an abuse to saddle the peo* 
pie with the expense of these supernumerary legislators, 
who spend their time in gallanting the ladies about the 
city of Washington, or flirting with them in the galleries 
of the two Houses. If their wisdom is essential to the* 
welfkre of the people, then the people who pay them 
have a right to its exercise : if it is not^ it might better 
be emyloyed on their own account at home. 

The dose of every session of Congress^ whether ahart' 
or long, invariably exhibits a vast mass of public biminess 
^ther not acted upon, or left unfinished, consisting not 
unfrequently of questions of great and general importance 
to the whole Union. This lamentable result may be 
partly owing to the annual increase of private claims 
not susceptible of judicial decision, and therefore brought 
b^ore Congress as the only resort. If so, it iii^ould seem 
to be high time to make such a disposition of these mat- 
ters as may allow ample time to the proper affairs of the 
nation ; to those general laws which are of universal 
ccmcern, and the n^lect of which is felt in every part of 
the country. 

The cause of this neglect oi more important affairs, in 
the first instance, and this precipitate legifiiation on them 
afterwards, will be discovered in the unlimited indulgence 
of the rage for speech making — ^the cacoetkes loquendi^ 
which is the prevailing epidemic in Congrejss — added to 
that propensity to private, partial, and local legislation, 
which is becoming the curse of this country. Almost 
every member has liis budget of matters of this sort, in 
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which the great mass of the nation has no concern what- 
ever, and which he cannot die in peace without thrusting 
upon'the attention of Congress^ and urging with a per- 
tinaeity and verbosity precisely in proportion to their 
insignificance. In this way the people are borne down 
to the earth with public bmiefits and harrassed with 
legislation, and there is some reason to fear that it will 
be discovered ere long that they cannot breathe without 
a special act of Congress. 

** Do NOT oovEBN TOO MTTCH," is a maxim which should 
be placed in large letters over the speaker's chair in all 
legislative bodies. The old proverb, " too much of a 
good thing is good for nothing," is most especially appli 
cable to ih^ present time, when it would appear, from 
the course of our legislation, that common sense, com. 
mon experience, and the instinct of self-preservation, are 
utterly insufficient for the ordinary purposes of life ; that 
the people of the United States are not only incapable of 
self-government, but of taking cognizance of their indi- 
vidual affairs ;. that industry requires protection, en^er- 
prize bounties, and that no man can possibly find his 
way in broad day light without being tied to the apron- 
string of a legislative dry-nurse. The present system of 
our legislation seems founded on the total incapacity of 
mankind to take care of themselves or to exist without 
legislative enactment. Individual property must be 
maintained by invasions of personal rights, and the 
<*general welfare" secured by monopolies and exclusive 
privileges. „ 

The people of the United States will discover when 
too late that they may be enslaved by laws as well as by 
the arbitrary will of u despot ; that unnecessary re- 
straints are the essence of tyranny ; and that there is no 
more effectual instrument of depriving them of their 
liberties, than a legislative body, which is permitted to 
20* 
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do anything it pleases under the broad mantle of trm 
PUBLIC GOOD — a mantle which, like charity, covets a 
multitude of sins, and like charity is too often practised 
at the expense of other peqde. 



WHO PAYS FOR UNCURRENT BILLS? 

[From the Evening Post, March 11, 1835.] 
A BETAiL grocer receives from his customers in the 
course of a week say a hundred dollars in uncurrent bills. 
He cannot take up his promissory note in the bank with- 
out getting these uncurrent bills exchanged. He takes 
them to a broker, and receives ninety-eig^t dollars in 
bankable money for them. If this operation is repeated 
every week, it amounts to say fifty dollars in the course 
of a year. Out of whose pocket is this paper-money tax 
paid ? Does the grocer incur the loss ? Certainly not ; 
he pays it in the first instance, but who indemnifies him ? 
It forms one of the items of his annual expenses, which 
he is obliged to calculate in putting a profit on his goods. 
Those who deal with him pay the tax, and who are they ? 
The carpenter, the bricklayer, and the labourer, when 
they buy a pound of tea, or cheese, or butter, or any 
other article in his line, to ta)ce home to their families. 
If the currency of the city were specie, or even paper 
convertible into specie without a discount, the prices of 
all commodities would undergo a sensible reduction. 
Every article of consumption is now charged from two to 
three- per cent, higher than_,it ought to be^iii consequence 
of the depreciated currency in circulation. This tax 
falls almost exclusively on the mechanics an4 labourers. 
The profit goes into the pockets of the bankers and 
brokers. Why should the , mechazucs and labourers be 
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burdened to support banks ? Are they in the habit of 
getting discounts ? Do they live by bank-favours ? No, 
quite the reyerse. The men who live on bank credits 
are not labourers^ ** They toil not, neither do they^ 
spin ; " or if they work at all, it is head-work, the end 
and aim of which is to supply themselves with luxuries 
at other people's expense. Is it not- a little hard that 
they who receive none of the benefits dispensed by 
banks, should be saddled with all the burdens ? If ^ey 
will suffer the scrip nobility to mount.them, however, and 
spur them, like horses^ or we might more properly say 
like asses, it is their own foult, since they have it in their 
power to , throw them off whenever they please. But if 
they would rather have depreciated paper than real 
money, though we m,ay wonder at their chdce, we shall 
not quarrel with it. De gustfbus nen est disputandum. 
Perhaps they prefer, 'as a matter of taste, a small loaf to 
a large one. It may be a thing of no consequence to 
them whether they have to pay ten pence or only eight 
pence a pound for beef; flnd to be caught now and then 
with^ a few dollars of broken bank notes in their pockets 
may be considered a capital joke. « We should think their 
relish of this joke would be keener, however^ if they had 
not purchased those notes by several days of hard toil. 



THE BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 

[From the Evening Post^ March 13, 1835u] 
Most seriously^and earnestly do we ask the attention 
of the public to the subjoined abstract o[ the Report of 
the United States Bank for the first of the present month. 
In our view of the subject, beyond all shadow of doubt, 
that huge moneyed institution is acting on a deliberate and 
settled design to inake one last and desperate effort to 
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perpetuate its existence by again shaking the foundations 
of credit, and ^reading a financial panic through the 
land. They are fatally mistaken who imagine that the 
Monster has received its death-blow ; it but recoiled tor 
a moment paralysed from the stroke, and is now spread- 
ing itself out for a more de^rate struggle. 

Examine, we beseech you, readers, the present condi- 
tion of that hateful money power, as exhibited in the 
statement we subjoin.. In the last four months the Bank 
has extended its loans moke than twelve Mnxioifs of 
DOLLARS !' What a warning this single fact speaks! 
That institution, which, eight months ago, enormously cur« 
•tailed its business to the ruin of thousands g£ prosperous 
citizens, and the dismay of the whole land, on the protract 
tiiat it was compelled to prepare for the final dissoluti<m 
of its charter^ now, when there are no extrrdrdinary occa- 
sions for money, swells itself out, of its own voluntary act, 
to a greater degree of distension than it ever did before. 
The Branch Bank in this city never at any period of its 
existence had as much money loaned out as at this mo- 
ment. Its loans now exceed those of the mother bank in 
Philaddphia, which was neter the case before. EvQry 
indication shows, not only that a pecuniary pressure and 
panic is in preparation, but that this city is to be the chief 
scene and centre of operations. Another desperate ef- 
fort will be made to break down our local institutions, and 
spread dismay and finaneial devastation through the state* 
And yet the local banks are extending themselves as confi- 
dentially if this slumbering volcano were not ready to ex- 
plode beneath them, and scatter their foundations to the 
winds. 

It requires no extraordinary perspicacity to perceive 
that another panic, and more dreadful than the first, is 
in preparation. The approach of the next session of 
Congress is the season chosen for carrying this design in- 
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to execution. The forcing a recharter is the main ob- 
ject in view, and the secondary to defeat the democracy 
in the election of President. We beg men capable of 
reflection to ponder on this (subject. We beg those having 
influence to use their efforts to avert the evil. Tl^ local 
banki^ unwittingly, ane lending themiselves to the designs 
of the great money power. They are discounting with 
a freedom almost unparalleled. There never wa& before 
such a constant and copious flood of small. country bank 
notes pouring into this city as at the present moment. 
. Shall nothing be done to avert this evil — to check and 
roll back this tide of ruin ? 

Earnestly did we hope that the Legislature would do 
what a regard to the public wishes, and a regard to the 
public interests without respect to their wishes, impera- 
tively required in relation to the small note currency. 
If all notes under five dollars had been prohibited at once 
(and the currency was never better able to sustain such a 
measure) the calamitous state of things which we foresee 
might at least be obviated in a degree. One important 
part of the materials of panic would have been deficient* 
, These were the views which governed us in t)ie Letter 
which we addressed to Governor Marcy through our 
paper of the 24th of December last. For those views we 
have been bitterly reviled. They who reproached us fbr 
them we live to see how true wer6 our predictions. 

Come what may, it is a satisfaction to us to know 
that it at least cannot be said that our warning voice 
was not timely raised. If the statement which we sub- 
join do not rouse the people, they would slumber in apa- 
thetic indiflerence to the future, though one should rise 
from the dead to put them on their guard. Have the 
fearful lessons of experience taught them by the events of 
last winter been already forgotten ? Here is something 
then to freshen their recollections : 
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AB8TE4CT OF THE 

REPpRT OF THE UNITED STATES BANK 
For thefirH of March, 1835. 
Lomnf on Peraontl Securitj. . . . . .931,152,368^ 

do. on Bank Stock ; 862,566.13 

Other Securitj. 3,935,370.13 

•35,956,304;47 
Domestic Bills of Exchange . . . , . . 21,864 J 00.18 

•57,814,404.65 

In London and Paris . 92,754,244.65 

Specie 16,567,893.36 

Redemption of Poblic Debt 699,999.89 

Treanuy United SUtes . ...... .. 690,704.37 

Pnblic Offices . '. . 1,192,723.02 

Individoal Depositors 8,903,8^7.35 

Circulation. . 19,519,777.90 

Due from other Banks 2,261,477.10 

Due to. . do. ; . . 5,011,634.24 

Notes of Stotes Banks . ..... v • 2,173,925.41 

Lo&m9 at New York Branek, 

On Personal Seeuritj. . 95,505,365.05 

On Bank Stock . ^. . , 134,950.00 

On other Securitj . . ....... 483,574.07 

DomesUe Ezchange 2,328,906.83 

•8,452,797.95 

At Boston. , ,^ 2J74,318.75 

At PhiladelphU 8,067,899.79 

At Baltimore 1,634,155.80 
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THE AUCTION MONOPOLY. 

[From Me Eiaet^ Fowt, Ucurch, 1 3, 1335.] 
Th!b American of last e¥ening does us the honor to ad* 
dress its leading article particularly to this journal ; and 
we lay aside other matters of pressing importance to ex- 
tend to it the courtesy of an inunediate reply. Wit^ re- 
gard to the law restraining the right to sell hy auctioD, 
we have no liesitation to state, in the most explicit kn« 
guage, that we consider it unwise, unjust, at yariance 
with the fundamental prinbiples of our govenimeBt, and 
constituiiiig a monopoly, not merely in the popi]dar, hut 
in the strict legal sense of that 4erm. Our << incessant 
assault upon monopdies^" the American may have no* 
ticed, has been aimed lather against general principles 
than particular instituti<»i8. When we have adverted to 
p^rticukr institutions, it has been more with the view to 
illustrate the operation of general prindples, than to give 
a particular direction to puUic sentiment. The restrain- 
ing law in regard to au<^tions we coneodet quite as un- 
sound as the restraining law in icegard to banking ; 
though the effect of restrictions on banking are more 
deeply and extensively pemicioiM than those on auc- 
tions. We earnestly desire the repeal of both, but with 
tills difference: the first we would repeal immediately, 
while the latter we would desire to see maintaiifed, until 
certain preliminary measures shduld have guarded the 
public against those etils which would result from throw- 
ing banking open to the whole community in the present 
state of out currency. • 

This answer we trust the American will find sujQicient- 

ly explicit, so far as th^ auction law is coi^oemed. But 

we will go a step further, and advert to the tax which 

. the state imposes on auction sales. We look upon tUs 
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tax as unequal, unjust, and oppressive, and are not widi« 
out strong doubts that it is a positive, as it most assured- 
ly is a virtual, violation of the Constitution of the United 
States. If we have not commented on* this subject before, 
it has not been because we had not reflected maturely on 
it, and deliberately formed those opinions which we now 
express ; but because we were unwilling to waive the 
discussion of general principles, for the saike oi directing 
our energies against a single and not the most important 
Iniincb of tibe subject of monopolies. We consider it a 
noUer and more useful object to stnve to do away those 
false notions on which the whple system of restrictions 
and excljosive privileges rest, thap to attack particular 
abuses in detail. We have striven to lay the axe to the 
root of the tree, not to cut ofl* its branches one by oi^e* 
If the trunk perishes, the boughs must needs wither. 

With regard to the complaints which the Amencan 
prefers in behalf of those individual auctioneers whose 
commissions, have not been renewed, we are likewise free 
to state that if, as that journal avers, they have been re- 
fused a renewal of their commissions for no other reason 
than *< because they are not for Martin Van Buren'as 
President of the United States," Governor Marcy h^ act- 
ed towards them in a most prescriptive, narrow, and 
contemptible spirit, and his conduct deserves the scorn 
of all honourable mfen. But .as we have abundant rea- 
son to betieve that Governor Marcy is controlled by no 
such spirit, we must be^xcused from yielding entire cre- 
dit to the assertion of the American, )f^hile it remains 
whdly unsupported by proof, particularly as it is wholly 
at war with some facts which are within our. own posi- 
tive knowledge. But it is not only on the score of those 
to whom cominissions have beeix^denied that the Ameri- 
can finds grounds of compldint ; those on whom they 
have been conferred afford equal ground of licensure. 
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Again we day, if the statement made by that journal is. 
correct, and these new auctioneers are indeed ^< wretched 
political detainers and hacks — men without credit, and 
unworthy of it," Governor Marcy, by appointing themy 
has entitled himself to severer reprehennon than the 
American expresses. But .we must join issue on the fact.. 
It is again within our knowledge that the American is 
incorrect. With some of the auctioneers newly appoint^ 
^ we have a personal^ ac(]^aintance, and others we know 
well through the representations of men in whom we 
have the fullest confidence ; and we most take leave to 
say, that the American is misinformed a» to their diarac« 
t^Sy aiid does those men cruel injustice* We assert with 
the utmost positiveness that in every moral and intellec- 
tual quality they are, to say the leasts quite equal to those 
whose places they have been appointed to fill ; that they 
are as honest, respectable and capable, and we do iiot 
doubt will discharge the duties of auctioneers quite as 
much to the satisfaction of the public and the advantage 
of the state. 

The American, however, in bewailing the fate €ii the 
superceded auctioneers, and pouring itis scorn on- the 
heads of their successprs, quite loses sight of the admir- 
able anti-monopoly principles with which it commenced 
its article. That journal should recoUect that it censur- 
ed the auction law as << a universal abridgement of a na- 
tural right " — <* a monopoly iiqurious and unjust ; " and 
ssfckQ of those appointed under it as << a privileged class 
created at once^^' To limit th^r tenure theuy and sub- 
ject them to the operation of that principle of equal 
rights which requires rotation in office, is certainly di- 
minishing the odiousness of the monopoly. And if we 
must have privileged classes, we ought to thank Gover- 
nor Marcy for not recognizing their pretensions to be 
privDeged for life ; but by requiring them to return, after 
Vol. I ^21 
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a certain term, to the level of the mass of the people, 
Teduce the evil of aristocratic distinctions as near to the 
simplicity of the republican system as pofiteible. We 
agree with the American that the. auction law creates an 
odious monopoly ; and the American will surely agree 
with us that to give <*a favoured few" a perpetuity of 
the ^ privileged and valuaUe offices " created by that law 
would be to render the monopoly more exclusive and 
nnquestionabley and add a. still darker hue to its char- 
acter. 

There is another point of view in which the American 
must permit us to express ^our satisfaction at the course 
pursued by Governor Marcy; since we esteem ourselves 
indebted to it for the valuaUe assistance of that journal 
against monopdies. . If the sympathies of the American 
had not been excited by the non-renewal of the ^ valuable 
offices " of certain of its friends of the privileged class, 
and its disgust provoked by those offices being filled with 
men of a different pcdittical stamp, it is impossible to say 
how long a time might have elapsed before that paper 
would have discovered that the aucticm law is a monopo- 
ly and the auctioneers a privileged order. 

We might adduce other arguments in si^pport of the 
course Governor Marcy has pursued; but unwilling io 
give our space to supererogative disquisitions, we shidl 
take the liberty of referring the American to its own for- 
cible approval of the course of the present Whig Com- 
mon Council, in dismissing the democrats whom, on 
tiieir being elected, they found incuhibents of the various 
minor municipal offices. 
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FREE TRADE POST OFFICE. 

[From the Evening Poet, M^rch 23, 1835.] 
The party newspapers, both for aod against the admi- 
nistration, contain, every now and then, statements ex« ' 
posing individual instances of gross abuse of th^ franking 
privilege. There can be no doubt that the franking pri. 
vilegels a prolific sourcct of many of those evils in the 
Post-office deplirtment which are com{dained of on all 
hands, and that a reformation of the laws on this subject 
i? very much needed. 

It is but a few days since we had occasion to mention 
a circumstance calculated to shpw in a strong light the 
grievous burdens which are imposed on the mails by 
those having the power to send their communications free 
of postage. This waa the transmission, from Washing- 
ton to Connecticut by a single individual, and in the 
course of three days, of franked packages, weighing in 
all nearly two hundred pounds ! These packages were 
said to be made up of the majority report of the Post<of. 
fice committee of the United States Senate, exposing the 
alleged corruptions of the Post-office Department, and 
were doubtless sent into Connecticut at this particular 
time, and in such extraordinary numbers, for the purpose 
of being used for political effect, to influence the result 
of the approaching electi<Mi in that state. 

Though this particular instance exhibits, perhaps, a 
somewhat unusual excess in the use <^ the franking privi* 
l^e, it is a fact perfectly uoWious that similar imposi- 
tions on the public mails are daily practised, and proba- 
bly as much by the members of one party as of the other. 
• Post masters, as well as members of Congress, exercise » 
most iinju^tifiable latitude of construction in the use of 
their franking privilege. Not only communications on 
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the business of their office, and in relation to their owni 
private afiairs, are sent free from one extremity of the 
country to another, but in very many cases they seem to 
act as the general agents of their neighbourhood, and 
employ their franking privilege, as charity does its 
' mantle, to cover a multitude of si,ns. Many particular 
agencies seem to be done almost entirely through the 
country post-masters at the expense of the Government. 
Nothing is more common, for example, than their gratui. 
tons agency between the' subscribers of a newspaper and 
its publishers. We believe we speak within bounds when 
we assert that full one-half of the country subscribers to 
the Evening Post are received through the franked let- 
ters of village post-masters. They forward to us both 
the names of subscribers and the payment for the paper. 
These facts abundantly show that a reform of the frank- 
ing system is absolutely needed. 

But at the hazard of giving a new occasion for the 
charge of ultraism against this journal, we shall take the 
liberty to express an opinion, which we have long enter- 
tained, that the soilrce of the evils in our Post-office sys- 
tem lies far too deep to be reached by any regulaticm or 
abridgement of the franking privilege, or even by it» 
total abolition. It li^ too deep, ih our opinion, also, to 
be reached by any possible organization of the Post-of* 
fice Department which it is in the power of the General 
Government to establish. There are five words in the 
Constitution of the United States which we lock upon as 
the grand primary source of all the evils of which the 
people have so nrach just cause to complain in relation 
to that particular department of the Government. We 
allude to the clause which gives to Congress the power 
•« to establish post'(^kes and post^roads" 

These words, in our view of the subject, ought never 
to have formed a part of the Constitution. They confer 
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a power on the Greneral Grovernment-which is liable, and 
almost inevitably subject, to the grossest political abuse. 
The abuse is one which will necessarily increase, tooy 
from year to year, as population increases in numbers 
a^od spreads oyer a wider surface. The Fost-office, con- 
troled and directed by the General Government, will 
always be conducted with a vast deal of unnecessary ex- 
pense, and, what is a consideration of &r more serious 
importance, will always be used, to a greater or less ex* 
tent, as a polUicid machine. 

It is not probable that the history of this Union, should 
it stretch out for ages, will ever exhilHt to the admiration 
of mankind an administration under the guidance of a 
more faithfbl, energetic, intrepid and patriotic spirit, 
than that which happily now rules the executive councils 
of the nation. Yet even under the administration of a 
man whose' integrity^no arts can corrupt, whose firmness 
no difficulties can appal, akid whose vigUance no toils can 
exhaust^-^ven under the administration of subh a man, 
what a flickening scene does the ipismanagement of the 
Post-office not present ! Remove Mr. Barry and ap- 
point another in his place, apd yon will not correct, and 
most likely you will not ev^ mitigate the evil. Abolish 
the franking priv^ege, and the essential defects^ of the 
system would still remaim Re-organize the whole de- 
partment, and introduce all the guards and checks which 
legislative ingenuity can devise, and still you will not 
wholly remove the imperfection. The Post-office will 
still be a government machine, cumbrous, unwieldy, and 
liable to the worst sorts of abuses. 

The Post-office is es&Uished by the Government for 
the purpose oTfaciHtating intercourse by letter between 
distant places. But personal intercourse between distant 
places is as necessary as epist<^ry, though not, perhaps, 
to the same degree. Why then should not the Govern. 
21* 
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ment take upon itself the support and regulatioo of facili. 
ties for carrying passengers as w^ as letters from place 
to place? The transmission of packages of merchan- 
(fise from one part of the country to another is no less 
necessary, than intercourse hy letter or person. Why 
should not Grovemment |go a step further, and institute 
transportation lines for the conreyance of our goods ? 
But we ^all be answered, that these objects may safely 
be left to the laws of trade, and that supfrfy will keep pace 
with demand in these matters as in other commercial and 
social wants of map. Might not the laws of trade, and 
the power of demand to produce supply through the ac- 
tivity of private enterprise, be safely trusted to, also, for 
the carraige of letters from place to place ? , 

If the mail 'establishment, as a tomch of the United 
States Governments should be aboli^ed this hour^ how 
long would it be before private enterprise would institute 
means to cai'ry our letters and newspapers from city lo 
city, with 4is much regularity as they are now carried* 
and^ greater speed and economy ? But the objection 
may be raised that inland places and thinly settled por« 
tions of the country would 9ufier by such an arrange- 
ment. There i» no place on the map of the United 
States which would not soon be siq>plied with mail iaci. 
lities by paying what ihty were worth, and if it gets 
them for less now, it is only because the d^iency is le* 
vied from, the inhabitants of some other place, which is 
contrary to the plainest principles of justice. 

There are very many considerations which might be 
urged in favour of a free trade view of this subject. The 
eurse of office hunting, whiqh is an incident of our form 
of Grovemment, and is exerting every year, more and 
more, a demoralizing influence on the peof^ would un- 
dergo a check and rebatement by the suggested change. 
But would you withdraw — some' one may ask — ^the sti. 
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mulus which the present post-office system . furnishes to 
emigration, hy extending mail routes through the wilder- 
ness, and thus presenting inducements for population to 
gather together at points which would otherwise rentiain 
ifnimproved and uninhabited for ye^iw? To this we 
answer, unequivocally, yes. We would withdraw all 
Government st^muUmta ; and let no man suppose that the 
progress of impl^vement would be retarded by such a 
withdrawfiL The country would grow from year to 
year,notwitl»tanding, as rapicQy and more healthily than 
now. It WQuM ^nly be changing thef hot.be<^ system to 
the system of nature and reason. It would be disconti- 
Buing the force-pump method, by which we now seek io 
Biake water ^oXv' up hiil, and leaving it to flow in its own 
natural channels. It w<mld be removing the high-pres. 
sure application of Gevernment facilities from enterprise 
and capita^ and permitting them to expand themselves 
in their own proper field. The boundaries of population 
would still continually enlarge, (Circle beyond circle, like 
spreading rings upon the water ; but they would not be 
t&teeA to enlarge this way and that way, shooting out 
into strange and unnatural irregularities^ as it might 
please land speculators, through' the agency of members 
of Congress, to extend mail facilities into regions which 
perhaps God and nature meant should remain uninhabit. 
ed for ages to come. ' 

There are various^^ other points ofiriew in which the 
subject deserves to be considered. But we must reserve 
thesefor another occasion. 
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STOCK GAMBLING. 

[FromtheEveningPoMt, March 25,1^^'] 
In the bill now before the legislature of this state to 
regulate the sales of stocks and exchange^ we behold an- 
other beautiful illustration of the benefits which the com- 
munity derive from tHir wretqhed system of special and 
partial legislation. The pit^essed object of this bill is to 
prpveot stock-gamUing ; and stock-gamMing^ accoatling 
to our humble opinion; is a species of speculation which 
our law-givers, by the whole course of their legislation 
fbif' years past, have done all in their power to foster and 
promote. Jf (hey desire now, feally and sincerely, to do 
away with the evils of this desperate and immoral kind 
df enterprise, which daily di^ays itself to a frightful 
extent in Wall-street, let them adopt a more effectual 
method than that proposed by the bill under their consi- 
deration, I^et them address their eSorta tp correct the 
cause of the evil, and the effect will be sur^ to be remov* 
ed. Let them apply the axe to the I'oot of the tree, and 
the branches will needs wither, when the source from 
which ^ey derive their ncNirisliment is destroyed. 

The whole course of our legislation, in regard to finan- 
cial matters, has had a direct tendency to excite a fever- 
ish and baneful thirst of gain — gain not by the regular 
and legitimate operations of trade, but by sudden and 
hazardou9 means. Every body has be^Di converted into 
a stock speculator by our laws. £very body is seeking 
to obtain a charter of incorporation for some purpose or 
other, in order that he may take his place among the 
bulls and bears of the stopk-market, and play his hand in 
the desperate game of Wall-street brag. What is the 
true nature ai the spectacle which is presented to the 
contemplation of sober-minded men, every time any new 
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company of scrip gamblers, is created ? Do we not see 
persons not worth a hundred dollars in the world, running 
with all speed to put in their claims fcnr a dirisioii of the 
stock — persons vAxo are ndt Me to raise even the install 
ment on the amount of stock which t^ey ask, and who^ 
in point of fact, are the mere agenfs of brokers and other 
speculators, selling the use of their names for a certain 
rate of premium per shared on the diyision of sto<^k which 
may be awarded to them t 

A gaming spirit, has infected the whole community. 
This spirit is the o^pring — the deformed and bloated 
offering— of our wretched undemocratic system of ex- 
clusive and partial legiriation. To destroy the efiecty 
and leave the cause untouched, would be as easy a task 
for our legislature, as to restrain an impetuous torrent 
while you yet leave wide the flood-gates which presented 
the only barrier to its <MMirse. The legislature might pass 
a law commanding the stream to keep within certain 
limits ; but we doubt if its waves would recede, notwith* 
standing the terrors of the law — 

** They rolled not back when Canute gave command." 

It is time the legislature made the discovery that there 
are some things which cannot be done by law. They 
cannot prevent the thunder froiri following the light, 
ning's flash, however carefully they may word their sta- 
tute, or whatever penalty they may aflSx to its violation. 
They cannot change the whole nature of man by any 
enactment. We doubt very much whether even the 
famous Blue Laws wholly deterred men from kissing their 
wives on occasions, particularly in the first part of their 
matrimonial copnexion ; nor do we believe they prevent- 
ed beer from working oft Sundays during the season of 
fermentation. As easy would it be, however, to effect 
such objects by law, as to repress the yearnings of cupi. 
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dity and avarice, or stay the adventurous spirit of wild 
speculation which has been excited, by the penalties of a 
bill to regulate the sales of stock and exchange. Th9 
whole scope and tendency of ,a}l the rest of our legisla^ 
tion is to inflame the feverish thirst of gain, which afflicts 
the community ; and how vain, how worse than vain^ 
while our law-makers hold up the lure in every possible 
form of attraction before the public, to bid them, shut 
their eye^ and not attempt to grasp it ! 

As to the particular project before the legislature, if 
we understand its provisions, it is not oi^y inadequate to 
the end proposed, but unjust in its bearing, and impolitic 
on various grounds. It proposes to destroy the use of 
credit in the transactions of the stock-exchange, which 
is fnuch such a cure for the evil it aims to abplish as am- 
putation of the leg would be for a gouty toe. The gout 
might attack the other foot, or the stomach, notwitb. 
standing ; nor would its victim be more aUe. to resist its 
influences with a firame weakened by the barbarous and 
uncalled for mutilation he had suffered. There is no 
earthly reason why credit should not be used in the pur- 
chase and sale of stocks, as well as in any other species 
of traffic. There is no kind of business intercourse 
which may not be .made the means of gambling, and 
were it even within the competency pf the legislature to 
check the public propensity to traffic on speculative con- 
tingencies, so far as one particular species of business 
is concerned, the ever active disposition would imme- 
diately indulge itself in some other f6rm of hazardous and 
unreal enterprise. For the reaibonajide transactions in 
stock and exchange, the employment of credit is as in- 
trinsically proper, as the employment of credit in foreign 
commerce, in the purchase of real estate, or in any of 
the various modes and objects of human dealing. The 
legislature might as well pass a law forbidding the oiti. 
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zen to deal or credit with Ms tailor, hatter, or shoemaker, 
to run up a score with his milkmen or baker, or postpone 
the payment for his^ newspaper, as to fordid a man to 
employ his legitimate credit in the purchase and sale of 
stocks. 

The meriQ business of dealing in stocks is as Tespecta- 
ble and useful as most others : the crime of gambling in 
stocks is the inevitable result of the wild and speculative 
spirit which springs from unsaiutary legislation. When 
we look into the statute-books, and, see that more than 
two-thirds of all the laws passed in our state are for the 
creation of specially incorporated joint-stock companies ; 
when we learn that two-thirds of these joint-stock com- 
{>anies were cl*eated originally, not with strict reference 
to their professed ultimate object, but for purposes of in- 
termediary speciilation : we must perceive that the evil to 
be remedied i^ in the legislature, not in^ the community ; 
tiiat the fountain is turbid at its head, and that it will be 
vain, and foolish to attempt to purify it by straining the 
waters of a distant branch through a clumsy, filtering 
contrivance of the laws. 

There is another view of "Uiis subject which it is impor- 
tant to take. By abolishing the use of credit in stock 
operations, 3roU would not abolish -stock-gamUing, but 
only confine It to the more wealthy operators, and put 
additional facilities of fortune into the hands already fa- 
vourjBH overmuch. You maKe a concession to the spirit 
of aristocracy. You lay another tribute at the feet of 
riches. You join your voice in Jts exaltation. You ex- 
dude from the magic circle the poor man whoee capital 
consisted in his>kill, industry, and character for sagacity 
and integrity, and you give it to the miHtonary to lord it 
there alone, as if his gold wore better than the poor man's 
blood. 

That We are opposed to stock-gambling and gambling. 
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in all its fonns, we need not say. But we are equally op« 
posed to those false notions of Govetnment which so ex>. 
t^isLvely prevail in this country, and which seem to con- 
sider that every thing is to be done by law, and nothing 
by common sense and the inevitable operation of the laws 
of trade. For gamUing, puUic opinion is the great and 
only sanitary, corrective. If it cannot be suppressed by 
the for^e of the moral sense of the commui|ity, it canndt 
be suppt'essed by statutes and e<licts, no matter how com- 
prehensive their terms, or how heavy their penalties. 
We hav6 our laws against gambling now, yet establish- 
ments fitly denominated hells are notoriously conducted 
in different parts of the city, and there are variouaneigh- 
bourhoods where the dice-bot and the roulette wheel rat- 
tle and clatter all night long. We have our laws against 
lotteries, too, yet what do they avail t The history of a 
recent instance of a man convict of trafficking in the 
forbidden pursuit must convince any mind that those 
laws are a little more than a dead letter. And such 
would be the law to suppress stock operations on time. 
It would not do away with either the proper^o^ improper 
part of the business ; but it would diminish the respecta- 
bility of ihe honest and prudent dealer, and give a more 
decorate character to the reckless adventurer* 



REGISTRATION OF VOTERS. 

[From the Evening Po$tt April 3, 1835.] 
The Veto of the Mayor of this city on the proceedings 
of the Common Council, relative to ^e proposed law 
for the registering of voters, wais confined, we under, 
stand, to the constitutional objection, and did not object 
to the measure on the ground that it was not competent 
for the municipal legidature to take any steps to procure 
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a statute at all changing or modifying tiie basis of the 
right of suffrage, as fixed by the Statie Convention. We 
presume Mr. Lawrence restricted himself to the consti- 
tutioni^ argument, and pretermitted the other ground of 
objection, because the first afforded abundant justification 
of the course he pursued in declining his signature. Had 
the constitution, however, presented no impediment to 
the passing of such a law as the Common Council pro- 
posed, it might still be a matter of grave donsideration 
how far our city authorities could, consistently with their 
legitimate functions under the City Charter, take part 
in procuring an important restriction on the right of suf. 
frage. As the Mayor, however, has not touched on thiA 
topic in his late message returning to the? Common Coun« 
cil their resolution and other proceedings in relation to 
the registry law, we shall confine our attention, in the 
following paragraphs, to a consideration of the constitu- 
tional question, whether the legislature nas or has not the 
power to pass such a law. 

In the Xllonstiiution of this state, as adopted by the 
Convention in 1821, the first section of the second article 
established numeroc» qualifications fi>r voters. The right 
ofsufiVage, by that section, was extended to every male 
citizen of tlie age of twenty-one, who should have beei^ 
an inhabitant of the state for twelve months, and of the 
town or county where ke offered his vote six months next 
preceding the election ; providedy he had paid a tax, or 
was by law exempted from taxation, or had performed mi. 
litary duty in the state, or was by law exempted fi*om 
military duty, or had laboured on the highway, or paid 
an equivalent for such labour, d^c. 4zc, After stating 
these various <](ualifications, two other brief sections were 
added, one empowering the legislature to pass laws ex. 
eluding from the right of sufiVage peiiMNDS convicted of infa- 
mous crimes ; and the other to pass laws ^ for ascertaining 
Vol. !•— 22 
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by prq)er proofs, the citizens who shall be entitled to the 
right of suffrage hereby egtMuhed.^^ 

It is under this last clause that thie power is ekimed 
for the legislature to pass a law reijuiring tl^ inhabitants 
of this city to register their names^ before they can be 
entitled to vote in an election. Yet that the power con. 
ferred by the clause is not so extensive, must be perfect- 
ly apparent to all who will take the pains to examine the 
proceedings of the Convention which framed the Consti- 
tution. It was intended to apply, probably, only to the 
qualifications ^a established by the first section of the 
second article^ which, ,as they were numerous .and some- 
what complex, might require the epactment of a law to 
provide one uniform mode of proof. If this Was so, that 
clause became a dead letter, when the qualifications were 
stricken out, as they wer^ by an amendment of the Con- 
•titution in 1826. 

. Be this as it may, the Journal of the Convention contains 
abundant proof that the section, empowering the legisla- 
ture to pass laws for ascertaining, by pn^r' proof, the 
persons entitled to suffrage under the Constitution, never 
conferred the power of passing a law requiring a registry 
of voters. . The section, as originally reported to the 
Convention, by << the Committee appointed to consider 
the right of suffrage, and the qualifications of persons to 
be elected," was in the following words : 

*^ Laws shall be made for ascertaining, by proper proofs^ 
the citizens who shall be entitled to the right of suffrage, 
hereby estaUished. The le'gi»lature may provide hy law, 
that a register of cM citizens enUded to the right of mf' 
frage^ in every town and toai^d, shall he made at least 
twenty days before any electhn; and maypromde^ that no 
person shdU vote at any dection^ who shall not be registered 
josacitizenqudl^edtovoteatsuchelectum.^^ 

On the eighth of October, nearly a month afterwards, 
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and, when the subjecft had probably receired the mature 
consideration of every member of the Convention, a mo- 
tion was offered by Mr. Root, ^ to strike out the third 
section^ relating to a registry of votes. ^^' This motion un* 
derwent a long and animated discussion. It was finally 
modified, with the consent of the mover, by excepting the 
first sentence, and extending the motion to strike out 
only to the residue of the sentence — namely, to that part 
which, in. the abbve quotation, we have printe<^ in italics. 
But in permitting the first; sentence' to stand, it w€ui 
clearly the intention of the Convention that the power 
to require that the names of all voters should be register- 
ed should not be conferred on the legislature. The mo- 
tion, thus amended, passed by a vote of 60 to 48. If we 
adopt the generally received maxim, which was eloquently 
enforced by Mr. Madison on a memorable occasion, that 
*^in a controverted case^ the meaning of thti parties to the 
instrument, if to he ccUected hy reasonable evidence, should 
he considered a proper guide^^ there can be no doubt or 
hesitation as to the propriety of the stand which the mayor 
has taken on this question of the registry of voters. But 
if we even turn our backs on the proceedings of the Con- 
vention, and insist on understanding the Constitution 
without the help of any lights not furnished by its own 
text, still, we think, an answerable argument might be 
maintained against .the constitutionality of the power 
which the common council are desirous that the legisla* 
ture should exercise. We may embrace some other op. 
portunity to turn our attention to that branch of the dis- 
cussion. ' 
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WEIGHMASTER GENERAL. 

[From the Evening Pott, April 10, 1835. ) 
The report of the proceedings of the Legislature on ' 
Wednesday," which is copied into our paper of to-day, 
shows to our readers that there was a decided majority 
in the Assembly in favour of the bill providing for the ap- 
pointment of a Weighmaster General for this city, with 
power to name his own deputies. This measure^ was 
passed by a strict party vote ; and for the sake of creat- 
ing another office to be supported out of the means of this 
overburdened community, those members of the legisla- 
tnrs who were elected by the democracy, and call them- 
selves democrats, have concurred in fastening another 
shackle on the limbs of trade. 

There is probably not one man in our legislature so to- 
tally destitute of all knowledge of that magnificeut sci- 
ence which is revolutionizing the worlds &s not to be 
aware that the bill now before th^t body to regulate the 
weighing of merchandise, is an indirect tax on the peo- 
ple, is a violation of the principle of equal rights, is an- 
other link in that c^ain which folly and^ cunning have 
combined to fasten on the body politic, and by which the 
pupular action is already so much restrained, that, not* 
withstanding we enjoy universal suffrage, our elections, 
for the most part, are rather a reflection of the wishes of 
^e banks and of the office-holders, than of the free, un- 
biassed will of the people. The Effect of the preseijit biU, 
besides imposing an additional tax on the community, 
and placing harmful checks and limitations around trade, 
will be to institute a band of placemen in the city, who 
will doubtless endeavour to show themselves worthy of 
their hire by exerting their lungs in shouts and pseans 
in praise of those to whom they owe their situations. 
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To a certain extent exertions of this kind guide the course 
<^ public sentiment, and increase its force. Independent, 
then, of the politico^economical objections to legislative 
interference of the sort now under consideration, a more 
momentous objection exists in the fact that such measures 
are directly calculated to place government on a basis 
other than that of the spontaneous sentiments of the peo- 
pie, and draw a cordon of placemen around it, morfe pow- 
erful than the lictors and praetorian cohorts which hedg. 
ed in the abuses and corruptions of the licentious rulers 
of Rome. 

Earnestly did we hope^ that our present legislature, in« 
atead of rivetting new fetters on the people, would have 
broken and cast away a portion, at least, of those disgrace* 
ful bonds with which the craft and ignorance of their 
predecessors had loaded us. But the fact is not to be dis- 
guised that our legislature, though called democratic, and 
elected by democrats, are in ideality anything but true 
friends to the equal rights of the people. They represent 
banks, insurance companies, railroads, manufacturing es« 
tablishments, . high-salaried officers, inspectors of raw. 
hides, sde-leather, beef, pork, tobacco, flour, rum, wood, 
coal, and, in short, almost every necessary and comfort of 
life. To state this inore briefly, they represent mono* 
polies and office-holders ; and no wonder, therefore, that 
the whole course of their legislation is at the expense and 
to the detriment of the people at large, as they on all 
hands seem to be considered lawfql prey. 
22* 
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WEIGHMASTER GENERAL. 

[From thei Evening Pott, April 16, 1835.] 
It will be seen by the report of the proceedings of tiie 
legislature yesterday afternoon, that Governor Marcy 
has returned to the Senate the bill providing for the ap. 
pointment of a Weighmaster General for this city, to- 
gether with his objections ; that the 1^11 was subsequent- 
ly reconsidered and rejected, one person only dissenting, 
and a new bill for the same purpose as the former, but 
framed so as to avoid the objections staled by the Gov- 
ernor, was thereupon introduced by Mr. Mcdonald* 
We hope, against hope, that there will be good sense 
enough in the legislature to defeat this new attempt to im- 
pose additional fetters on the body politic. We perceive 
with pleasure that Mr. Young, who has be^n absent for 
some days past in consequence of a domestic affliction, 
has resumed his seat in the Senate. We trust he may be 
induced to exert his powerful mind in exposing the |rue 
nature and utter folly of the proposed law. 

The real motive of those who are pushing this measure 
is as well understood in this city as in Albimy. It is per- 
fectly well known hese that the object is to create an office 
for a young politician from this city, who, fbr several 
years past, has been an active partizan, and who, during 
the past winter, has strenuously represented th^t it is time 
he had his reward. We have not the slighest objection 
that the individual alluded to should be provided with an 
office ; for we believe he is quite as honest and capable 
,as nine^tenths of the office seekers, and have no doubt that 
bis exertions have been of service to the democratic cause. 
But we have objection that an office should be especially 
created for his benefit, one for which there is not tho 
«lightest public need* which would operato^» an indiiect 
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tax on the commuDity, and would present anothei: and 
strong impedimait in the way of that total emancipation 
t)f trade from the restrictions and impositions which hare 
been placed upon it by crafty and foolish legislation. 

The weighing of merchandise is a matter with whic^ 
legislation has nothing to do: the laws of trade would 
arrange that business much more to the satisfaction of 
all parties concerned than the laws of the state can ever 
do. When the Oovernment has supplied its citizens with 
a measure of value, of weight, of length, and of quantity, 
it has done all in the way of measuring which properiy 
belongs to Grotremment. All your inspectors, your gua. 
gers, and your weighers, after that, with their whole host 
of deputies and subalt^ns, are but adscititious contri- 
Yanc^ of political cunning, to provide means for reward- 
ing those who assisted in its elevation, or to establish a 
phalanx to guard it in the height it has attained. 

It was our hope that our present legidature— ^chosen 
wnder so distinct an expression of the public sentiment 
against all monopdies and all infringements of the princi. 
pie of Pqual Righta-^ould exert themselves to do away 
the restrictions on trade and the^housand subtle contri- 
vances for indirectly extorting taxes from the people to 
support useless officers ; or at all events that they would 
liot add to the number of those impositions. If we go on 
for many years to come, strengthehing, and extending 
the artificial and unequal S3rstem we have for years past 
keen building up, we shall at length find, perhaps too 
late, that we have erected around us an enormous, unseem- 
ly, and overshadowing Structure, from which the privi- 
leged orders will have the encircled community wholly at 
their control, and which we cannot ^hope to demoli^ 
without bringing the whole &hnc down with ruin on 
«Mr heads. 
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DIRECT TAXATION. 

[From the Evening Poet of April 22, 1834.] 
No reflecting mind can consider the mode of raising 
revenue in this country for the support of the Govern- 
ment, in connexion with the great principle on which 
that Government is founded, without being struck with 
the anomaly it presents. The func|amental principle of 
our political institutions is that the great body of the peo- 
pie are honest and intelligent, and fully ci^pable of self, 
government. Yet so little confidencio is r^lly felt in 
their virtue and intelligence, that we dare not put them 
to the test of asking them, openly and bddly, to contri- 
bute, each according to his means, to defray the necessary 
expenses of the Government ; but resort, instead, to 
every species of indirection and arbitrary restriction on 
trade. This is true,, not only of the General Govern- 
ment, hilt of every State Government, and every muni- 
cipal corporation. The General Government raises its 
revenue by a tax on foreign commerce, giving rise to 
the necessity of a fleet of revenue vessels, and an army 
of revenue ofiicers. The State Governments raise 
their funds by a tax on auction sales, bonuses on banks, 
tolls on highways, licenses, excise, &^. The municipal 
corporations descend a step in this prodigious scale of 
legislative swindling, and derive their resources from im- . 
positions on grocers, from steamboat and stage-coach 
licenses, and from a tax on beef, wood, coal, and nearly 
every prime necessary of life. This whole complicated 
system is invented and persevered in for the purpose of 
deriving the expenses of Goyemmeht from a people 
whose virtue and intelligence constitute the avowed basis 
of our institutioiks ! What an absurdity does not a mlere 
statement of the fact present ? 
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Hask any citizen, rich or poor, the least idea of the 
Bmount which he annually pays for the support of the 
goyemment ? The thing is impossible. No arithmeti* 
oian, not even Babbit with his calculating machine, could 
compute the sum. He pay« a tax on every article of 
ckrtUiig he wears, <m every morsel of food he Bats, on 
the fuel that warms him in winter, on the light which 
-cheers his home in the evening, on the implements of 
his industry, on the amiusements which recreate his 
leisure. There is scarcely an article produced by hu- 
man labour or ingenuity which does not bear a tax for 
^e support of one of the three governments under which 
•every individual, lives. 

We have heretofore expressed the hope, and most cor- 
dially do we repeat it, that the day will ycut come when 
we shall see the open and honest systein of dire<?t taxa. 
tion resorted to. It is the otily democratic f^stem. It 
is the only method of taxation by which the people can 
know how miich their govermnent costs them. It is the 
only method which does not give the Ik to the great 
principle on whiclkwe profess to have establi^ied all our 
politic'al institutions. It is the only method, moreover, 
in cimsonance with the doctrines of that magnificent 
science, which, the twki-sister, as it were, of democracy, 
is destined to make tiiiis country the pride and wonder of 
&e earth. - 

There are many evils which almost necessarily flow 
from our complicated S3rstem of indirect taxation. 
In the first place, taxes fall on the people very unequally. 
In the second [dftce, it gives rise to the creatttm of a host 
ef useless, officers, and there is no circumstance which 
exercisecr such a vitiating and demoraliidng influence on 
politics, ds the converting of ^elections into a strife 6{ 
oppoMte pi^es for place instead of principles. Another 
had effsctof theayttem is f^at it strengthens the govern. 
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mept at the expense of the rights of ,the people, induces 
it to extend its powers to objects which were not con* 
templated in its original institution, and renders it erery 
year less and less subject to the fk>pular will. The ten- 
dency of the system is to build up and fo^r monopoliea 
of various kinds, and to.impose all sorts of restrictions 
on those pursuits which should be left wholly to the con- 
trol of the laws of trade. We are well satisfied, and 
have long been so, that the only way to fH-eserve econo- 
my in government, to limit it to its legitimate purposes, 
and to keep aroused the necessary degree of vigilance on 
the part of Uie people, is by having that government 
dependent for its subsistence on a direct tax on property. 
If the fundamental principle of democracy is note 
cheat and a mockery, a mere phrase of flattery, invented 
to gull the people— 4f it is really true that popular intelli- 
gence and virtue are the true source of all political power 
^and the true basis of Government — ^if thtflsie positions are 
admitted, we can c<Miceive no possible objection to a sys« 
tern of direct taxation which at all counterbalances any 
of the many imp<^tant and grave considerations that may 
be urged in its fiivour. 

. For pur own part, we profess ourselves to be democrats 
in the fullest and largest sense of the wwd^ We are f<xc 
free trade and equal rights. We are for a strictly popu- 
lar Government. We have non» of those fears, which 
some of our writers, copying the slang of the English 
aristocrats, profess to entertain of an << unbalanced de- 
mocracy." We believe when government in this coun- 
try shall be a true reflection of public sentiment ; when 
its duties shall be strictly confined to its only legitimate 
ends, the equal protection of the whole community in 
life, person, and property ; when all restrictions on trad& 
shall be abolished, and when the funds necessary for the 
support of the government and the defence of the country 
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tre derired directly from taxation on prq)erty-^we be. 
lieve when these objects are brought about, we shall then 
present to the admiration of the world a nation founded 
ms the hills, free as the air, and prosperous as a fruitful 
soil, a genial climate, and industry, enterprise, temperance 
and intelligence can render us. 



STATE PRISON MONOPOLY. 

/ • . 

[From tJu Evening Po9t, April 38, 1835.] 

Thk legislature, it will be seen, have at last taken up, 
in good earnest, the state prison question. As this is a 
subject which both parties hare tri^ their utmost to turn 
into a mere political gull-trap, it is not probable that any 
■leasiire will be finally acted upon, before members have 
baited the trap Vith a deal of mawkish oratory, and, in 
80 doing, expose, most thoroughly* their ignorance of the 
first principles of political ciconomy. 

This journal has never said much in relation to the 
state prison monopoly, as it is called, because a degree of 
importance had been given to the subject entirely dispro* 
portioned to its real merits, and demagogues had made it 
the theme of their vehement harangues, until an excite- 
ment was produced among the mechanic classes so strong 
and general, that it swallowed up almost every other 
question, and pervaded almost every vocation. We are 
as decidedly opposed to the principle of state prison la- 
bour as any person can be; yet we believe that the 
practical eml of the present system, on ai^y b^tmch ^pf 
prodqQtive industry, is exceedingly trifling, and indeed 
ahnost below computation, while the result to society at 
large is decidedly beneficial; Nevertheless, as the funda- 
mental princ^>le of the system is, in our view, totally 
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erroneous, we have never hesitated to oppose it when we 
deemed that the occasion called on us to i^wak. 

One of these occasions was furnished by the publieatiiMi 
of the report of the State Priaon CooHnisaiiMiers, whkh wa» 
a weak) inaccurate, shuffling docuMent, and was the uKve 
calculated to provoke indignatioBy as one of its authois 
is well known to have ridden himself into o^e on the 
hobby of the state prison monopoly question. It seemed 
to us a barefaced piece of treachery for this person, after 
having won the sufirages of the mechanics by the m* 
cessant and superior loudness of his vociferation against 
the employment of convict labour in competition with 
honest industry, to turn round and immodiately present 
to the legi^ture such a deceptive hocus-pocus r^>of t as 
that to which his name was subscribed. 

The suggestions of the report made by the Commission- 
ers have been embodied, in the bill now before the Afisem* 
bly. By this plan the prisoners are to be emf^yed ia 
branches of indus^y not yet introduoed among omi ctti. 
zens, and among these the culture and manufiicture of 
silk occupy a conspicuous place. We are sui^dsed that 
sensible men in the legislature should not. perceive that 
in principle, it is the same thing whether the oonvidts 
are employed in callings in which fcee citizens are akeady 
engaged, or are turned to oth^s to which free citizeni 
would naturally direct their attention in the course of a 
short time. 

The question of the state prison monopo^, in our view, 
reduces itself to this : it is the exclusive employment, by 
Government, of a labour-saving machine, in competiticHi 
with a certain portion of citiaens who have no such ad- 
vantage. Has Government a right to set up a labour* 
saving machine, and to enter into competitiista with any 
class of its citizens in any pursuit of industry? . (rovem- 
ment, it will be admitted, is instituted for the equal pro* 
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teetion of all, in person, life, and property. These are 
its only legitimate objects.' The confinement of ciimi* 
niJs, so as to restrain them from perpetrating their butra* 
ges against society, is an object in which all are equally 
interested. The support o^ them in confinement is a 
contihgent evil, and ought to be borne in the ratio of 
benefit conferred — that is; equally. But when the crimi^ 
nais are made to earn their own support by manufactur- 
ing a class of articles which a certain portion oif citizens 
also manufiftcture fbr theiir lirelihood, it is obvious that a 
fondamental principle of government is violated, sinod 
equal protection is no lofiger distended to all. 

But the political economist -may contend that the evil 
In this case it but temporary ; that the supply will soon 
adjust itself to the demand; ihat a certain number of 
citizens, driven from their occupation by the introduc. 
tion of convict competitioi\> will only be oUiged to turn 
tliemselves to other branches of industry ; and that in a 
diort time, the malter equalizing Itself through all tiie 
callings of active life, a permanent benefit- will accrue to 
society, in the aggregate, by reason of the increased.pro*- 
duction and diminished price of all^ the articles created 
by human labdur. - ' 

If we admit this statement to be true, is it not at best 
an argument in favour of the state prison system on the 
ground that aU is weU that ends well ? or that U is right 
to do eml in the first instanccy that good mayfc^hw 7 These 
are principles which ought never to he countenanced in 
our system bf political ethics. The cardinal object of 
Government is the equal protection of all citizens. The 
moment the prisoner is set to wocjc, and the products of 
his labour sold, some free citizen is unequally and oppress- 
ively burdened. If this citizen is induced to forsake his 
now overstocked callings and engage in some other, tbe 
competition in tUfiF new branch will operate injuriously 
Vol. I.— 23 
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to those already engaged in it ; And this will continue to 
be the case, though in a gmdually diminishiiig ratk>» 
through all thia various pursuits of ttctiye industry, until 
the displaced particles of society, so to speak, difiuse them- 
•dves evenly ov^ the entire surface. 

The aggregate of products manu^Eictured by convict 
labour in the United States bears s6 small a pioportion 
to the sum of the products of free labour, that the practi*. 
cal evil of state prison competition on i^y meehamc claai 
is, as we have already stated, exceedingly and* almost in* 
calculaUy light. The final result of aU labour-^vu^ 
machinery (and the operation of our penitentiary sya- 
tem is precisely analogous with that of such a raadiine) 
is- beneficial to society. An individual citizen has a per« 
feet right to. introduce labour-saving machinery, and 
however hard may be the eflfect temp<Nrarily on any num* 
ber of citizens* the good of die greatest number isitn. 
mediately promoted, and eventually the good oi all. Bnt 
when a state government sets up saeh a Iaboor.«aving 
machine, it oppresses temporarily a class of citizKns, for 
the immediate benefit of the rei^ and though ibe whole 
community wtU be eventually benefitted, the state has 
obviously, to produce this result, violated the fiindamental 
principle of equal rights. ? 



STATE PRISON LABOUR. 

[From <Ae Evening Post of April 29, 1835.} 

Thb Albany 'Argus gives the.foUowing outiine of the 
bill on the subject of state prison k ub is now nn- 

der discussion in the legislature of this si b : 

<< The bill reported by Mr. Wilkinson firom the majority 
proiHides that the state prisons at Auburn and Moont 
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Pleasant shaM each be under the direction of five inspect* 
OTS, three to.be residents of those places respectively^ 
who shall have the appointment of assistant ke^en and 
aU.other posrers ^ow vested in theniy except as otherwise 
provided hy the bill. After preaoribing U^ duties^ com- 
pensation, dec., of jthe. inspectOTSi chapjains, assistant 
keepers, dec, the bill provides that no mechanical trade 
shall heieafter be taught to convicts in the statQ prisons^ 
except for the poaking of those a]rttcle% the chief supj^y of 
which for the consumption of the countiy is imported from 
foreign countries-*that the inspectoirs shall have power 
to emplqy artizans from abroad for the purpose of teaching 
new branches of busiiiess in the! prisons which are^not 
pursued in the state — that np contract for the services of 
the convicts shall be made for a loqger period than six 
months, without the sanction of the inspectors at a regu* 
lar meeting,^ that two months' notic&of the timeand'place 
of letting such contracts shall be publbhed in the state 
paper and such other papers (not exceeding four), as the 
inspectors shall direct — ^the notice to-specify the branch 
of business in which the convicts «re to be employed and 
their number applied for, the lengtl^of time for which the 
contracts are to be made (which iare not to exceed five 
years) \ such cpnvicts only ^ to be emjrfoyed in such 
branches of businesa which chiefly, supply domestic con- 
sumption,, as had learned that particular trade before 
coming to the prison. NoUiing in the act is to prevent 
the teaohing of mechanical ^iiiess in the prisons as far 
as may be necessary to fdfiUing existing contracts ; but 
it is made the duty of the inspectors and agents to avail 
thmselves, as &st as ^e interest of the prisons will per* 
mit, of every opportunity to change, the present contracts, 
so as to make them conform to the principles of the act, 
md they' are authorized to negotiate with the present 
contractors, for the abandonment of their contracts, at 
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sach times and on such terms as they may <|Qem prq>er« 
It is also majde their duty to cause the manufkcture of 
silk goods, from cocoons, to be introduced, as soon as it 
can be oonyenientiy done, and for that purpose, to pur« 
ehase as well cocoons raised in the country, as the raw 
material imported, and to ext^id such business as fast as 
in their opinion, it can with a prospect of ultimate 
profit. The inspectors and agents of Mount feasant 
Priscm are also directed as soon as practicable to t^use so 
much of the state farm at Siog Sing, as th^ may think 
proper, to be planted with and appUed to the raising of 
the white mulberry tree, and other approved varieties, to 
be by them gratuitously distributed or sold at moderate 
prices, for the production of cocoons and the manu&c 
ture of silk. The ag^its of both prisons are also di- 
rected to procure a supply of the white mulberry seed, 
which shall be furnished gratuitously .to the keepers and 
superintendents^ o^ the several county poor houses, who 
' shall apply for it; with the view of raising, mulberry trees 
on tlfe several poor house farms." 

J^o mechanical trades^ according to this bill, are here- 
after to be ti^ught the prisoners in our state prisons, ex- 
cept for the msdcing <^ such arti<^les as are chiefly im- 
ported from other countries. The ground on which a 
cdmnge in our penitentiary system is asked is, that it is 
unjust and inconsistent with theprinciple of e^ual righte 
that the State Government, which is establsshed for the 
equal protection of tiie whde people, should become the 
competitor of any portion of the people in their lawful 
callings. T^e Government being established f >r the 
equal protection of all, it is proper that the necessary ex- 
penses of hat protection should be equally defrayed by 
all, in the proportion of their several means. Wbta the 
expenses are defrayed from the profits of {»ison labour, 
the borden manifestly falls most heavily on those whom 
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that labour competes with in their lawful callings. This 
would be true, if the State Goyemm^it came into the 
competitilm only on equal terms ; bido^ tb& excess of 
the supply over thef demand would necessarily, according 
to the invariable operation of the laws c^ trade, occasion 
a dinnnution of price, and consequently of profit to the 
ftee citizen whose vocati<ni was inti^rfered with by this 
degrading nralry. But it is true in a . more striking 
manner when the State Cvbvemment, entering iilto com- 
petiticm wi^ any portion of its own citizens, employa 
&cilities of which it enjoys the Isxckisiye use. The statcf 
prison turned into a mechanical institute is,, in effect, a 
labour-saying machine, for the labour' costs nothing. 
AH beyond the cost of raw materials is profit to 
the^tiUie. The state can therefore well afford to s^ 
articles of prison manufacture at a price which would not 
supply the fcee mecbanie with bread. ^ A certain number 
of free eitiasete are thus necessarily driven from their 
ealUn^andc^liged to find employment in others, or to 
depend on charity, public or private, for their support. 

We have admitted that though this is a grievous tem- 
porary evil to a few p^rsoQSi it c^erates aj9 a benefit to 
the community at large, and finally to the very calling 
which waaat first interfered with. But- the argument 
}a that this eventual good is obtained by thie previous 
violati<Hi of a fundamental principle of democratic govern- 
melit— 4he great princip)a of Equal Rights^ The extent 
of the evil, be it gie^Aer or. less,, does not change the 
aspect of the question. If the equal rights of one citizen 
are trampled on by our state prison sy^em, there is 
ground to requti^ a r^brmation of it : if the profits of any 
class of mechanics or tradesmen are diminishejd, though 
hot in the proportion of a mill on the dollar, or the hun- 
dred dollars, they have a right to demand redress. Nay, 
we go finrtfaer : it not mwre)y a right, but a duty ; fcnr 
23* 
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if you <Hice admit the principle, who can f<Nrtdl for what . 
evils and abuses the ^ ^tal precedent" may not plead 1 

Wfe are of ttie nupiber of those who. believe that the 
practical evils of our penitentiary system are very incon- 
i^erable and restricted, and the practical benefits great 
and widely diffused. Yet we are opposed to that system ; 
because it is founded on a violation of a fundamental 
principle of our Government. We do not perceive that 
the bill now before the legislature ddes away this objec- 
tion. It lessens the practical evil, but does not vary the 
principle* If the prisoners are to be turned to the pro- 
duction of articles chiefly imported from foreign coun- 
trieis; yet as long as some portion of those articles is 
made here, certain mechanic classes, however small, 
would experience injurious competition from a &oveni- 
niQnt which they have a right to look to for protection, 
not for opposition. The rights of a small class of me- 
chanics are as dear to them as ste those <^the most nu. 
Dieroi:» class to its members. But there is another cbss 
of persons besides nlechanics, whose equal rights the pro« 
posed measure will invade. Those citizens whose capi- 
tal and enterprise are engaged in foreign commerce, im- 
porters of the articles which the state prisons are here« 
after to be set to ifork to manufacture, the retailers who 
deal with them, and all subsidiary callings, are to be tie- 
ranged, to a greater -or less degree, by ike proposed bill. 
Here still, the erroneous principle, which is ihe only 
thing in the question worth contending about, is quite as 
manifest as even ' 

There in one thing quite certain in regard to this mat- 
ter : > namely, that the bi^l now under discussioB, cannot 
become a law without k majority jof two-thirds of hotti 
honses shou|d vote in its favour. Choemor Marcy wSl 
vffy it. On this point there is no room for doubt. We 
have brfore ud a statement under his own hand tantamount 
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to such a declaratioD. In a letter addressed to Mr. Ruf 
dolph Snyder^ Chairman of the Corresponding Committee 
of the Convention of Mechanics which met at Utica last 
autumn, Governor Marcy says, "That the labour of coiu 
victs.in our state prisons, as now conducted, is injurious 
to several branches of mechanical business, is generally 
conceded, and the only diversity of opinion on the sub- 
ject is as to the extent of the injury and the practicable 
means of removing it. The evil being admitted, U is the 
imperative duty of the legidature to apply a corrective, and 
1 shall exert my influence, in whatever situation J may 5e, 
in favour of cM proper measures for the aUainmentofihat 
eiid. That any class of citizens who yield obedience ta the 
laws, and contribute to the support of .government, should 
he injured by the means used for the punishment ofmaU' 
factors, is manifestiy utijust ; ^ system of prison discipline 
which necessarily pro£ices such a result is clearly wrong; 
and a government which sustains it, neglects one of its 
obvious duties, the duty of protecting the equal rights of 

Those who are engaged in importing the articles which 
it ; is propose that prison labour shall be employed in 
making heTeafCer, are a ^ class, of citizens ^ho yield obe- 
dience to the laws and contribute to support the govern- 
ment ;" for the state to enter into competition with them, 
in their business sind undersell thcm'^ thus either forcing 
them to seek some other eYnploymeht for thetr capital, or 
to be content with diminished profits, would obviously be 
«« to injuVe them by the means used for the punishment 
of malefactors;" and as this is declared by Governor 
Marcy to be « manifestly unjust," it is pkiin that the bill 
must receive his veto. He is publicly pledged to this 
course, and Governor Marcy is not a man to violate a 
pledge or shrink from a duty. 
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THE COURSE OF THE EVENING POST 

[From the Evening Po9t, May 18, 1835.] 
Saturday last was the semi-annual dividend day of 
this office. It is presumed that a majority of the sub- 
scribers of the Evening Post feel sufficient interest in its 
prosperity to justify our, adverting, for a single moment, 
and in the most general teripsy to the private affairs of 
this office. It ifi with satisfaction, then, w^ have it in 
our power to state, that the business of our estabUshment, 
during the past six months, has been flourishing and pro- 
fitable, and wais nev^ more thoroug;hIy and soundly pros- 
perous than at (he present moment. The number of sub- 
scribers to our journal is larger than at any previous pe- 
riod ; the^mount received /or advertising is undiminish- 
ed ; and the total receipts..of the establishment greater 
than they ever were before. 

This resiilt is exceedingly gratifying to us for consid- 
erations of a higher kind than those which merely relate 
to the success of our ,priva:t6 business* It furnishes us 
with an eyidqace of the public sentiment in relation to 
those cardinal principles of democratic government which 
this journal, for a 16ng time past, has laboured zealously 
to propagate i^nd* defend. That* evidenqe is in our fa- 
vpur, and ^animates us to fresh, exertiozuu We start 
afrcj^ then, firom this resting-plape. on our editorial road, 
invigorated with renewed confidence of ultimately at- 
taining the goal for whiich we strive, the reward for which 
we toil, the victory for whicl^ we struggle— -the establish, 
ment of tiie.great'principle of Equal Rights as, in all 
things, the perpetual guide. and invariable rule of legisku 
tion. V ' 

It is now about two years since the Evening Post^— 
having at length seen successfully accomplished one of 
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the great objects for m^ch it had long and perseveringly 
striven, namely, the principles of free-trade in respect of 
our foreign commerce— turned its attention to a kinder, 
ed subject, of equal magnikide, in our domestic policy, 
and began the struggle which it has ever since maintain- 
ed in favour of the principles of economicvscience^as they 
relate to the internal and local legislation of the country. 
We had long seen with the deepest regret that the demo- 
cracy, unmindful of the fundamental axiom of their po- 
litical faith, had. adopted a system of laws, the inevitable 
tendency of which would be to build up privileged classes 
and depress the great body of the community. We saw 
that trade, not lefl in the slightest respect to the salutary 
operation of its own laws, had been tied up and hamper* 
ed in every limb and muscle by arbitrary and unjust stat.' 
utes t that these restrictions furnished employment for an 
almost innumerous army of office-holders ; and that the 
phalani: of placemen was yearly augmented by the mul- 
tiplication of unequal knd oppressive restrictions and pro- 
hibitions on the body politic. We ccmld not help seeing, 
also, that this multitude of unnecessary public offices, to 
be disposed by the Government, was exercising a most 
vitiating influence on politics, and was constantly de- 
grading, more and in6re, what should be a conflict of un- 
biassed opinion, into an angry warfare of heated and sel- 
fish partisans, struggling for place. 

But besides the various and almost countless restric* 
tions on trade, for the support of a useless army of public 
stipendiaries, we saw our State Governments vieing with 
each other in dispensing to favoured knots of citizens 
trading privileges and immunities which were withheld 
from the great body of the comiponity. And to such an 
extent was this partial legislation carried, that in some 
nstances, a State Govemmeiit, not content with giving 
to a particular set of men valuable exclusive privileges, 
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to endure for a long term of years, also pledged the pro- 
perty of the whole people, as the security for funds which 
it raised, to lend again,, on easy terms, to the fayoured 
few it had already elevated into a ^yileged or4er. 
These things seemed to us to be so palpabk a vidati<m 
of the plainest principles of equal justice, that we felt im- 
peratively called upon to make fhem objects of attack. 

Of all the privileges which the States were lavishing on 
8et3 of men, however, those seemed the moat dangerous 
which conferred "banking powers ; authorized them to 
coin a worthless substitute for gold and silver ; to circu<* 
late it as real money ; and thus enter into, com^tition; 
with the Genen^ Government of the United States, in 
one of the highest and most important of its exclusive 
functionsu There was no end to the evils and disorders 
which this daring violation of the. fundani^tal principle 
of democratic doctrine was^ continually occasioning. It 
was placing the measure of value (the most important of 
all measures) in the hands of speculators, to be extended 
or contracted to answer their own selfish views or the 
suggestions of their folly. It was subjecting the commu- 
nity to continual fluctuations of prices, now raisiiig every 
article to the extremest height of the scale, and now de- 
pressing it to the bottpm. It was unsettling the founda- 
tions of private right, diversifying the time with seasons 
of preternatural prosperity and severe distress, shaking 
public faith, exciting a spirit of wild speculation, and 
demoralizing and vitiating the whde tone, of popular sen- 
timent and character. It was every day adding to the 
wealth and power of the few/by ^tortions wrung frcmi 
the hard hands of toil ; and every day . increasing the 
numbers and depressing the condition of the lahourii^ 
poor. 

This was the state of things to reform which, after the 
completi<m of the tariff compromise, seemed to us an ob- 
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ject that deoiaiided our most strentioiis efforts. We have 
consequently sought to draw public attention to the fact 
that the great principle on which our Whole i^stem of 
government is founded, the principle of Equal Rights^ 
has been grosdy departed from. We have sought to show 
them that aU legislative restrictions on trade' operate as 
unjust and uaeqcnl taxes on the people, place dangerous 
powers in the hands of the Government, diminish the 
efficiency of popular suffrage, and render it more diffi. 
cult for popular sentiment to work salutary reforms. We 
have sought to illustrate- the radical impropriety of all 
legislative grants of exclunvQ or partial pirivileges, and 
the peculiar impropriety and various evil consequepces 
of exclusive banking privilegea. We. have striven to 
show that all the proper and legitim&te ends of Govern- 
ment interference might easily be accomplished by gen- 
eral laws, of equal operation on alL In doing this, we 
necessarily aroused bitter and powerful hostility. We 
necessarily assailed the interests of the privileged orders, 
and endangered the schemes of these who were seeking 
privileges. We Combated long rpoted prejudices, and 
aroused selfish passions. In the midst of the clamour 
which pUr opinions provoked, and the misrepresentations 
with which they have been met, to find that our journal 
has not merely been sustained, )>ut raised to a higjier 
pitch pf prosperity, is. certainly a result calculated to 
> affoi;^ us the liveliest pleasure, independent altogether of 
considerations of private gain. We look on it as a man- 
ifestation that the great body of the democracy are true 
to the fundamental principles of their Apolitical doctrine ; 
that they are opposed to all legislation which violates the 
equal rights of the community ; that they are enemies of 
those aristocratic institutions which bestow privileges on 
one portion of society that are withheld from the others. 
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and tend gradually but surdy to dmnge the whole stoc- 
ture of our system of Governmeiit. 

Animi^ed anew by tbis gratifying assurance tlmt the 
people approve the general coarse of our journal, we shafl 
pursue with ardor the line we have mari^ed out« and trust 
the day is not distant when the doctrines we maintain 
will become the governing principles ^ our party. 



CHARACTER OF ANDREW JACKSON 

[From tU Evening Pont, May 21, 1834.] 
The epithets, Usurper ahd Tyrant, have been freely 
bestowed upon the President of the United States, by 
g^ye Senators, in the course of debate. If he is a usur- 
per and a tyrant^ it is right the pieople should be inform- 
ed of it ; though it may be questioned whether the angry 
use of these opprobrious terms in the Senate Chamber is 
the best method of communicating that information. 
These charges ate of the most momentous import ; and 
if they be true, it must be easy to cite the acts which 
justify thpm. The history of the eventful life of Andrew 
Jackson^ from his boyhood upwards — frotti the time 
when, at fourteen years of age, he was found battling 
with the enemies of his country, to the present hour, 
which sees him engaged in a not less important struggle, 
and with an equally dangerous foe — is known to . his 
countrymen. His course has' not been run in secret. 
His deeds have not been done by stealth. . His acts, his 
motifes, his ends, are all known : which one is it that 
stamps him a usurper and tyrant t 

He has filled many importapt oftces : he has been At. 
torney General of ftie south-western Territory — a mem- 
ber of the Convention that framed Uie Constitution of 
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Tenafogoao a RepraimitmtiTe of that itate in Coagresi^ 
first in one hoiise» and then in the oth6r>— a Judge on h^ 
■upreme hench — a leader of the anny of bid fXMintiy-<T 
lud finally her Chpef Magistmie, elected, and re-eleeted, 
by a meet overwhehning majoriiy of the free suihtgef 
of ha fellow citizens. In which one of all these sitoations 
hare his acts proved him a ij^urper and a tyratttt 

Was he a usurper and tyrant when h® fiNight the bat^ 
ties of bii» country against the Indians on the south^west- 
em froHfeier— that, dark and perilous struggle, when, in 
addition to the «^orts of a ferocious and fi>nnidable Soe^ 
he had to ccmtend with fiunine, sickness, mutiayy an4 
every ill than can beset a discontented and nndisci|4ined 
army, which he conduoted notwithstanding, with an urn- 
daunted spirit^ to a gfenons result ? . 

Was he a tyrant and usurper at Fort Strother, when, 
deserted by his fiunifhing troc^is, he exclaimed^ ^ If <»ily 
two men wiB semaitt with roe, I will never abandon this 
post!" Or afjterwatds, wiien his fbrces.bsoke oirt int^ 
open mutiny, and moved off in a body towards their homes^ 
^he seized a musket, and.resting it on the neck of hip 
horse, (for he was disabled by a wound. fixmi the ^ao of 
his left arm) he threw himself in front of the mutinous co- 
lumn, ui4 declared that he W091I4 shooit the first man 
who shoidd venture to advance t" 

Was he a tyrant ai^ usurper at New Orleans, when his 
military achievements fur lii^hed thd incidents of one of 
the brightest pages in our history ? and where his hon- 
ourable and courteous condact is attested in warm terms 
by his foes ? 

Was he a tyrant and usurper w^, dragged before a 
courts and fined for those very acts which had secured 
the safety of New Orleans, be bowed with proud sobmis 
sion to the decree, and interposed his own influence — ^the 
only infliienee that could have availed— *to repress the in- 
Vol. I.— 24 
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Agnation of his countrymen, and induce them to respecf, 
as he did, the decisions of a competent legal tribanal, how* 
CTefr arbitrary and tn^Udtl' 

Was he b; tyrant and tisurper In thosd acts of his ad- 
ministration' who^h hi^ve ]?esaltad in such a imceeasM 
and advantageoas ^tenmiiation <^ the long pending nego- 
tiations h^dtween oat Gorenmetnt and foreign powers f 
Or, on his being diosen Chief Magistrate* of the nation, 
war ft tyranny 'and umnpatioin to recommend that the 
i6on8tita):ion should be so aRereclas to make any Presi* 
dent ineligible for more than one term, in (H'derthat thont 
might.be greater security thai the measures of the exe- 
cutive IvOuld altrays be .devbed with single r^erence to 
tii^ goiod of the Peo)^ and bis own permanent glory ? 

Was he a tyrant and usiaper in recommending tlmt 
en Bmple district <X country in ^e far west should be 
given to the poor Indianis who wer^ discontented witii 
their ^sitUaiioD within the limits of Geoi^ 9 Was he a 
tyrant and usurper in the inMe stand which he took in 
preservation of the Uiiioji against the mad- aaianits of a 
faction at the South V 

Was his refusal to sanction ^unoonstitutiona) schemes 
of internal itaprovem'enl usurpation and tyranny? or his 
conciliatory recommendations with regard to tl»e oppres- 
sive tariff? What single atet of General Jackson's, in 
fijiort, deserves so f6ul a name t 

Was the removal of Mr. Duane usurpati<nit Surely 
not, for no one, at this time of day, will risk his reputa- 
tion by asserting that the President has not unlimited 
constitutional power of rei^ioval. Was the removal of 
the deposites by Mir/ Duane's successor usurpation ? 
Surely not, for the power was expressly reserved to him 
in the charter of the United States Bank. Where then, 
again we ask^ is the evidence of General Jackson's tyran- 
ny and usurpation ? If he is a usoiper, he is the strangest, 



flie swat anomalous one that eveor drew tho br^^<>f 
Kfe; A usurper has hitherto heon considenB^ Qne.wh^s 
■eiaes that to which he has no right $ hut if the.term is to 
be.apphed to ijleneral JiackaoD^ it must uo^ogo ,a wide 
^imagb of moaningt siace all bis usurpaii^s^ am cqm* 
mitted wilhia the Umits of th^ C^^p^tutiou,, ; We def}f 
any adyertary of that stoblo an^ b^w patript to ate ^ 
single adt of his administratioii .that violateiiy in th^ 
■lightest degree, a single provision/in.the Constitution of 
hb country. He is a usurps t^eft of the pow^r with 
which he was already obthed by jfche unbought sufiragaf 
of a natioA of freemen— he seiziad.what he already law- 
folly poteeased — he is a tylant, because he disftharges 
tiiose diitiea which the people, imposed upop him when 
'they raised him to the Chief Magistracy — he is a despot 
who shows his own indomitable will by scrupulously 
obeying the Constitutioh and the laws ! Wetl would it 
haye been for mankind if all tyrants and usurpe^rs had 
confined themselves within similar limits ! 

But let us look for a moment at the character of those 
who lavish these hard epithets on General Jackson, fo 
the Senate of the -United States entjrsly above the liabi- 
lity^to have these charges retorted upon itseilf ? Was it 
not a member of that body who declared that be never 
would consent to an adjournment tUl a natiomJ buik was 
established and the cbposites restored ? And is there not 
something that savours of tyranny and usurpation in this 
coercive threat, int^nd^d to control the action of a eo* 
ordinate and independent department pf the Govern- 
ment ? Was it not that body that rejected the nomina- 
tion of certain persons as directors to represent the gov- 
ernment in the bo&rd of the United States Bank, because, 
in pursuance of what they deemed their duty, they had 
reported the mal-practices and corruptions of that insti. 
tutioi^ to the Executive? And was there no tyranny 
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tnd ittiiirtMLtion in tlitit Again, did wd^And, Senate of 
the United States, in defiance of the rights of the Chief 
Magtttrate as secured by the Con^tution, in yidatioB 
of thm own oaths to obey that instnimenty and in mani- 
fest infringement of 4^ose inalienaUe righite which bek»^ 
to evety American citizen, condemn the President of the 
United States of high crimes and inisdemeamffSy without 
a triAl, and without a hearing? And when that aged 
and veneraUe man, M^iose whole life has been spent m 
the seiPvke of hijs cottntiy ; whose bosom, is scarred with 
the wounds he has reomved in its defence ^ who stands 
alone of all his family, having seiBn his bcotbers shed 
their Uycs for that freedom he has done so mnch to pre. 
serve, and his wife sink into the grave the mark of vile 
political slanderers — ^wriien that aged and venerable miMi» 
thus unjustly sehtenced, and stui% to the. quick that his 
conduct should be thus maligned, respectfully asked UmA 
his sdemn protest against the d^ision of the Senate 
might be entered on their journal along with the condem- 
nation, was he not r^used-«refuse4 with added insult ? 
And was this conduct not usurpation and tyranny ? 

Verily, a factious Senate, the majority of which is eom- 
posed of desperate political leackrs, uhited by no common 
tie but that of hate to the war-worn hero who presides at 
the hehn of state — governed by no common motive but 
indomitaUe ambition-r-verily, such a body is « fit source 
for such aspersions on the character of thia man who has 
filled the measure of his country's glory. ' 
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DESPOTISM OP ANDREW JACKSON. 

[From the Evening Po9t, May S2, 1834.] 
HiTHEBTO despotism has assuredly been considered as 
fb6 concentration of' all power in one man, or in a ifew 
privileged persons, and its appropriate exercise the op<( 
pression of the great majority of the people. But the 
Presidential Bank candidates in the Senate of the United 
States, and the brft)ed tools of the Dank who preside ov«f 
the Bank presses, have lately discovered, or rather in* 
rented, an entire new ispecios of despotism. They hkve 
found out that pure republican despotism ci>nBists in «d« 
ministering the' Constitution and laws with an express 
reference to, and entirely for, the benefit of the people at 
large. r 

If we examine the whol^ course of that extraordinary 
despot, the President of the United States, it will be 
fbund that the very essence of his usurpation consistsi In 
interpreting the Constitution, and administering the laws, 
for the benefit of the many instead of the few. This m 
the true character of his despotism, and ^ this is he de- 
nounced by those who wish to free the pec^le frook this 
original and extraordinary tyranny, by reversing ^ 
picture, and placing the rightsand interest of tho many 
at the mercy of the few. In order rtiore clearly to exemf^ 
plify the character of General Jackson'^ despotism, wis 
Ivill pass in brief review the prominent aots of bis ad. 
ministration. - • 

If we comprehend the nature and principles of ^a free 
government, it' consists in the guaranty of Equal 
Bights to aH free citizens. We know of no other defi* 
nition of liberty than this. Liberty is, in short, nothing 
more than the ' total absence of all monopolies of all 
kinds, whether of rank, wealth, or privilege; When Q^^ 
24* 
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era! Jackson was elected by a large majority of the peo- 
' pie of the United States to the first office in their gift^ 
be found in successfal operation a system calculated, if 
not intended, to sap the whole fiibric of ciqual rights, be» 
cause it consisted of little else t^an monopolies, eithei 
open and .palpable, or in some flimsy disguise or other 
calculated to cheat the people into a quiet acquiescence* 

The first was an oppressive tariff^ a system of bounties 
in disguise; und^ the operation of which the-consumers 
cf domestic manufactures were obliged tojmy from twenty. * 
fiv« to two hundred per cent* more for certain indispen- 
sable articles of consumption thanhe wOuld have paid 
had things been -mtSkitd to take their natiural course. 
The consumers of an artii^le always constitute a nuich 
gredter number of the people ihan the manufacturers, 
simply because one man can supply the wants of many; 
Hence this bounty was a devioe to tax the many foi; the 
ben^t of the few. It operated e^clusiv^ in fovour of 
the smaller class, and exclusively against the most nu. 
jnerbus* It was, therefitre, not only destructive of the 
principle of Equal KiOBTfli but.it was a sacrifice of the 
rights of a great majority in b^iUf of a small minority. 

The first act of .General Jackson was. to set. his face 
against this anti-repuUioaUiprinciple of protecting one 
dasft of labour at the expense of the others. {le made 
use of his personal and polifical infliienpe to bring dpwn 
the rate of duties <m importations to their proper stf^id- 
ard, namely^ the wants of the government, in. which all 
were equally concerned;, and that influence, aided by 
th^ good sense of the people^ was on the point of being 
successfcdy when, by a juggle beiween Messrs. Clay and 
Calhoun, th^ measure was transferred to the Senate. 
That boply passed a hill similar to one on the eve of pass- 
ing the House 'of Representatives, which was sent to the 
latter as an amendment to their own bill, and adopted 
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with wonderful docility. The oliject of this most excd. 
lent legerdemain was to give to Messrs. Clay and Cal- 
houn the credit of an adjustment of the tarifi*, which but 
for Genei»l Jackson ^vould have reaiained a subjeci of 
haart hgrnng and contention, in all probability to this 
day* By this notorious assumption Mr. Clay sought to 
^ain credit for* his dstinterestedly sacurificing his friends 
on the ajtar of Uniout while. Mr, Calhoun was delighted 
with so capital an excuse for postpoiling h^ plan of 
nullification to a more iavour^hli^ opportunity. It was 
a cunning manceuvre;, but, cunning is , not Mfi;^dom» any 
more than paper mon^ l^^^^d* Notwithst^toding the 
abipuild^pre^nsions of^^tl^ese ti^ o gefitlemen to the h<;niour 
pf fuljjjist^g the tajci^ there is f^robably not a rational 
m^n iUi.jthe United ^aJtes wha is not satisfied that th^ 
Teal pacificfitor was G^neralJacl^soOr and that Mr. Clay 
jonly a^nted to whi|t he could not prevent. He found 
the current gQing.strojigly against; him»and W;^ pothing 
more tlian, honest King Log, floating with the tid^. 

This was General Jackson's first aot of .despotism. 
He i^t^rfored to^reUeye the jofk^y. frotm those bi^rthens 
yhichjhad.been imposed on thpm for the benefit, of the 
few ; }^, riefttored, in this i^st^pce, the Equal JRjohts 
of aU^ an^ for this he 13 denoui^^ed a despot and u^urp^r. 

When General Jl^ckson pame into office he found 
another system in opejratibn» calculated not only to un- 
deifmine and destroy the principles and independence of 
the people, but to trench upon the sacred republican 
doctrilie of Equal Rights. We allude to Mr. Clay's 
other grand lever by the aid of which he hoped to raise 
his heavy mon^entum to the h^^ht of his lofly ambition 
-^hissystem of national internal improvement. Besides 
the constitutional difficulty arising from the necessary 
interference with state jurisdictions, there were other 
powerful objections to this systeip. It placed the whole 
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revenues of the people of tiie United States at tbe dispo- 
sal of Congress, for purposes of p^itieal influence. It 
enabled ^mbitkHis politicians to buy up a township witii 
a new bridge ; a district with a road,, and a state with a 
canal. It gave to the General Grovernment an irresisti. 
Me power over the elections of the dtates, and constituted 
the very basis of consolidation. In addition to all this, 
it Was a direct and palpafa^ encroachment on the equal 
rights of the citizens. It was taxing one state for the 
exclusive benefit of another ; nay, it was direrting money 
contributed by one state to purposes injurious to the in*- 
terests of that state. It was^ appropriating the funtb 
contributed by New-Tork for the general benefit, to the 
Ohio and Chesapeake Canal, the successful comj^etion 
of which it was boasted would be highly injurious to her 
'own intermd navigation. In short, It was a system of 
favouritism entirely destructive to EavAL Rights, inasu 
much as it was entirely impossible that all should partake 
eqimUy in its benefits, while all were taxed equally for its 
expenditures. 

To test the firmness of the old patriot,. the great cham- 
pion of EaiTAL Rights, a bill was concocted by the com- 
bined ingenuity of the advocates of internal improvement, 
combining si|ch powerful temptations, and appeafing to 
so many sectional interests^ that it . was hoped Creneral 
Jackson either would not dare to interpose his constitu- 
tional prerogative to arrest its passage, or that if he did, 
the consequences would be fatal to his popularity. But the 
old patriot was not to be frightened from his duty, and be- 
sides has a generous confidence in the intelligence aiid 
integrity of his fellow-citizens. He knows by glorious 
experience that the true way to the afibctions and confi- 
dence of a free and enlightened people, is to stand forth 
in defence of the EavAX Rights of all. He vetoed this 
great bribery bill and the people honoured his firmness^ 
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mud mwtained lum in the great effort he had made in 
tfadr behalf. This is the second great usurpation of 
General Jackscniy and the seciMid great examfde of hia 
clefi|>QtisnL He interposed to protect the peepte from a 
system which afforded a pretext for applying, thie means 
^ the many to the purposes of the ^swf and' furnished 
almost unbounded lesonrees for conn^&ig the peofdo 
with their own mon^« . \ 

We shall continue th^ hist<3ary ofthe ^e^potism of An* 
draw Jaeksen in.ourpap«? ofto-mOTfiow. 



DESPOTISM OF ANDREW JACKSON. 

Thk next text on which the-^nk coalition haye rang 
the changes i»f «* tyramiy," << despOt^^-and << usfurper/' m 
the veto on Mr. Clay's hill for distribute the pufajie 
lands anusmg the respecttre states. The people sboiild 
understand that these lands are their eixckteive property. 
They contribute a general source of revenue common 
and equal to all. But the bill of Mr. Clay» no doubt for 
the purpose of raising the popularity of that permanent 
candidate Sat imtional hc^nours in the 'we^ esUl^ished a 
distinction in fiivour of dertain stat^t of either twelve or 
Meen p^ cent. — we cannot just now bo cotton whiehr-* 
oh the pj(3a that a laEge portion of these laods^ were within 
their limitj^jdthough they were the property ofthe pe<^le 
ofthe Uqited States. 

Generfd Jackson justjy^ centered this preference <tf 

certain states over others as not only unconstitutional, 

bcrt unjust, and for these and other; cogent reasons, to 

. Wh^ch the xMNtlitton has never been aUe, to fabricate an 

; answer,'dedined to sanction the hill. , Here, as in every 

other act <^. hk administratiuDn» he stood Ibrward the 
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cbampioii of the Equal Riokts of the people, hi opposing 
an unequal datribution of tkeir cranmon property. Yet 
for this, among otber acts equally in defence or vindica. 
tioD of these rights it has been tiumderedfoi^ to tfae pec^le 
that he is a tyrant and usurper. 

But it is in relation tohtsoooose with regard to the 
Bank of the United States, that he appears most em- 
phatically as the champion of the Constitution and (ke 
Eouix Rights of the peq^le. Fully aware of the great 
truth, that monopolies, whether of rank «r prtyilege^ 
whether possessed by virtue of hereditary descmit or con- 
ferred by legislative foUy or legblative corruption, were 
the most sly and dangerous enemies to equal rights ever 
devised by the cunning of ayarioe^or the wiles of ambi- 
tion, he saw in the Vast accnmiihition of pow^ in that 
inatitation, and its evident dispostliAn to ^cereise, as well 
as perpetuate it, the^ments of destruction to the free- 
dom of the people and the independence i>f their govem^ 
ment. He, therefore, with the spirit and firmness be* 
coming his character and station as thejnder of a £ree 
peo{^ determined to ezereiso his constitutional prerc^* 
tive in arresting its usurpatibns, and previ^nting their be* 
ing perpetuated* 

The child, the d^ampton,. and the repre98ntatlve of die 
great democracy of the Umted States, he f<^ himsdf 
identified with tiM)ir interests awi fe^ings* He was one 
of themsiehres, and - as such had long se^i and f4^the 
oppressions whidi a great concentrated money powoc^ 
extending its influence, nay, its control; over the cur- 
rency, and c<msequently the prosperity €i the country 
throughout every nook and comer of ^ land, had is* 
Aided or might inflict upon the p^ple. He saw in ihm 
nature, and in the acts, of this enormous m<m<4>oly, as 
evident tendency, as well as intention, to subjugate the 
states and their government to its will; and like himself 
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and in confoitnitf ;ivith the whole tencnr of hie life, he re^ 
i^Aved to Hsk hifl place, his popularity, his repose, in be^ 
hidf c€ ite Eqvxl Rights of the people. * 

He saw, moreover, as ei^ry troe democrat must m^ 
who interprets the Constitution npon its true principles, 
that the creation of a Bank with the priTileg^ of estabKsb- 
img it? brandies in every state, wit]»>at their consent, 
was not dolegiEited by the states to the geiwral govern, 
fluent ; and he saw that 1^ one of the first declaratory 
asiendmenils of the Cooitiiiition, that ^ The powen not 
dd^ated^ihe Uiuted SteOei hy the GcnsHtaHfmy'no^ 
MbUed to Ul^^eta^fmref reserved to <^ ^ates respect^ 
vod^ or to the people *^ ' 

But there is, unfortunately, a clause in the Constitu. 
'tion, whloh is somewhat of the- consistency c^ India rub- 
ber, and by proper ap{dicationt can be stretched so as to 
miite 4he opposite eKfremes of irreeonoiieable contradiet. 
^ons. It issoniewhat'Hke the ^ gi^tkmian's wiH in thfe 
Tale of a Ttlt, about which Lord Peter, Martin and Jack 
dttfpnted BO learnedly, and wiiich at one time was a k>af 
of brown : bread, at anotfaef a shoulder ef mutton. It 
admits of a wonderful^kntitBde of construction, and an in* 
fentous man can find no great difficulty, in interpretb^ 
it to suit his own partioulnr interests. - We allude to the 
following, which will be found amcmg the enumeration ef 
tiie powers of Congrefis : 

<< To make all laws which shaU i)e necemary and proper 
ibr carrying into execution the fcuregoing powers, and 
an othar powers vested in. ^he governiaent of the United 
States, or in aay department or officer ihereofl" 

The sticklers for stale iSgkts in the Convention which 
aidopted the Constitutkm,. and inr the State Ccmventions 
to which it was referred for ac6Bptaaqe or rej^tion, did 
not much* r^sih tiiis saving okuse. They injagined they 
saw in it a scnrt ot PandcHra's box,' which) if once fairly 
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openly would oaat forth a legicA of OHistnioMve powen 
and coDstructivei U8arpatk>ii8. They thought they pw- 
ceived in these, two little words ^m^csssABT ahp fbo- 
mnty" a degreb i>f elasticity Which might be expanded so 
as to comprehend almost any thing that a majority of 
C<MQgre88 might choose to asctibe ta tiiem. They ware,. 
in our opinion, not much mistaken in their anticipatiimsy 
although probably they scarcely dreamed thai the cc»l- 
stractive ingenuity of the timei would find that to be in* 
dispensaUy ^ necessary" wiuok the. country was enabled 
for many yean 4o diilpense with, during which time it 
ei^oyed a degree of prosperity which excited the«nvy and 
admiration of the world ! 

HdweVer this may he, the peoplb<^ tiie United States 
witt do well to belur in nund^ when they hear General 
Jactson denounced aa a tyrant and usurper for ,the course 
ke has pursued in relation to the Bank, that this instito* 
tion has no other legs in th^ Constitution to stand upon 
than those two litOe weirds « necessary auj^ proper." If 
it is necessary and proper^ then it majf be re-diarterod un« 
der the Gonstitution ; but it has no ri(^t to demand a !«». 
charter. If it ie^ not necesaary^and proper^ fhen it ought 
never to have been chartered^ and ought neir .to be cmi- 
tinued one n^ment Iragef tha&liie faith> of tiie nation is 
pledged. 

As . this is one of those points which refits on the nice 
interpretation of wiMrds, it natnndly depends for its de- 
eision on the g^nd bias of the two parties in the con* 
troversy. The party attach^ by habit, education, inter- 
ests, or prejudice, to a consolidated of strong government, 
will interpret << ncceesaxy and proper*' one way, and the 
party opposed to any accumulation of constmotive pow« 
ers in the federal gotemmenty wiH interpret them the 
other way. General Hamiiton, for example, considered 
a Bank of the United States « necessary and proper," 
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while Mr. Jefferson believed^ and has ropeatedly denoun*- 
ced it, to be the most dangeroud infraction of the ccmsti- 
tution ever attempted under the doak of constructive 
power. Such has always been the opinion of the greait 
leaders of the democracy of the United States, although 
mxae of them have yielded to the voice of a majcMrity of 
Congress, mistaking it for that of the poopler 

We Iftive premised thus much .in order to shoW that 
the cpurde pursued by Genera! Jackson, in regard to the 
Bank of the United States, is in perfect consonance with 
the known principle of the dei^nocrocy, the people of the 
United Stat^. When the Democratic Party had the 
jascendency, they took the first opportunity that offered 
to pi|t an end to the first Bank of the United States, and 
now they avail themselves of a similar occasion to give a 
like deinonstrlLtion of their settled principles and policy* 
General Jackson' would not have be^n re-elected by th&< 
party, against all the ccnrrupUons of the Bank, combined 
with the whole force of all the disjtnnt^d, incongruous 
elements of opposition, after he had placed his Veto on 
its re^charter, had he ik^t acted in this instance in strict 
oonf<»r|ntty with the sentiments of a great majority of the 
democracy of the United States. H^re as in ^very other 
act of hisadministration^ they saw in him the great oppo. 
nent <^ nK»iopolies, the stem, inflexiUe ohampion of 
EavAL Rights. 

With reglud to the other alleged acts of despotism 
charged upon this true unwaTering patriot, such as the 
removal of Mr. Duane fromofi^, ^nd the appointment 
of one of the very ablest and purest men of this country 
in his stead ;^ the subsequent removal of the deposites 
from the Bank of the United States, and the protest 
against the ex-parie condemnation of the <» Independent 
Ajristocratio Bcjdy,'* more has already been said in his 
defence than such charges merited. We do not believe 
Vol. I 25 
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the Senators making them beliered one word they them* 
fslTes uttered on the subject, beca'nse, though tainted to 
the core l^ perscMml antipathies and persona] ambition, 
they are men of too clear 'inteUeeti seriously to cherish 
•udi ideas of the constitution as they have lately put 
ibrth to the people. T^ese speeches and denunciations^ 
like those on the subject of universal distress and bank- 
ruptcy, were ni^iely made fyr effect !I1iey certainly 
could not belicTe that, what the con8tituti<m expresdy 
delegates was intended to be withheld ; that what was 
expressly conceded by the charter of the Bank of the 
United States was intended to be denied ; . or that the 
exercise of a fHrivUege inherent in human nature, to wit^ 
that of sdf^lefence, was an outrage oh the privileges of 
the Senate. Real honest error may sbmetimes be cdm. 
bated successfully by argument ; but we know of no way 
irf* convincing a man who only aflbcts to be in the wrong 
in order to deceive others, and shall therefore spare our- 
sdves and our readers any further discussion with oppof- 
nenbi who are not in earnest, but who have«> high an 
opinion of the sagacity of th^ people, that they think they 
can muke them believe wlmt they do not believe them* 



It will be perceived from this tnrief analysis of the 
leading measures of <j^neral Jackson's administration, 
that nil his ** tyranny" has consisted in successfully in- 
terpofidng the Ckmstittftion of the United States in de- 
fence of the EaiTAL Riohts of the people ; and that aM 
his << usurpations" have been confined to checking those 
of the advocates of consc^idation, disunion, mopopolies, 
and lasHy a great consoUdated moused aristocracy, 
e^^ly dangerous to liberty from the power it legally 
possesses, and those it has usurped. Yet this is the man 
whom the usurpers themselves denounce as a usurper. 
This is the man against whom the concentrated venom 
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of disappmated ambition and baffled avarico is Tunly 
strivii^ to. contend in the heads add hearts Of the Ame- 
rican people, and to bury under a mass of wilful calum- 
nies. This is the very man whose whole soul is wound 
up to the great and glorious task of restoring the Equal 
Rights of his fellow-citi^ens, as they are guarantied by 
the letter and spirit of the constitution. May Providence 
send us a succession of such vsuIupbbs as Andrew Jack- 
son, and spare the people from «uch champions of liberty 
as Henry Clay, John C. Calhoun, -Daniel Webster, 
George Foindexter, and Nicholas Biddle ! 



[From the Evening Poet, May 26, 1836,] 
^ . THB 

AMERICAN INDEMNITY BILL PASSED 
By the French ChoMers^ 

PKINCIPAL AND INTEK^SST. 

The Bill of Indemnity is at length passed, principal, 
interest, and all, in exact compliance with the Treaty ; 
but accompanied with a ^pnditicm, which, if it be any 
thing more than mere French gasconading, puts the pros- 
pect of restitution to this country for the outrages long 
since committed on our commerce further oS than ever. 
The President of the United States, it will be seen, is re- 
quired to make an.apology to France for the terms of his 
last annual mesysage, before we can be paid our just and 
top long deferred debt ! He. is to ofier a satisfactory Ex- 
planation ! He is to refine away all that true republican 
grit which it seems made his communication to Congress 
too rough for the delicate nerves of Frenchmen. He is 
to emasculate his proposition of reprisals of all its virulity, 
and to go on his kiiess and beg pardon for daring to in- 
timt^te that, if further insulted by France again refusing 
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to perform her yiolated promise, it would become the diltj 
of .America to take the redress of her grievances into 
her own hands, and pay herself her admitted claim* , 
This is the ground on whieh the French Government de- 
mands the explanation of the President of the United 
States, as the conditi<m on which she will pay her too 
long deferred debt. If General Jackson complies ^ith 
tiiis condition, we have much mistaken the character 
and temper of that heroic man. . And we have much mis- 
taken the spirit of the American pepple if they would not 
cast him off from their affections for so doing, deeply fix- 
ed as he is in the hearts of his countrymen. The very 
proposition by France is an additional insult, and com. 
pliance with it would be degradation far greater, than 
would haye been, a year ago, the total remission of the 
debt due from that country. 

But there is not the slightest reason to. apprehend that 
this iusolent demand will in any degree be ccHnplied 
with. If the President makes any communication at all 
on the subject, it will be one which. France may consider 
an apology or explanation, if she pleases, but which will 
receive a very contrary interpretation from all the rest of 
the world. The truth is no explanation is expec^ed^ 
The whole proposition is a mere last ineffectual splutter 
to turn attention froiQ the sorry attitude in which the 
French Government has placed itself by its bad faith, and 
by lending a too credulous ear to the representations of 
M. Serrurier and others, that the Ui^ted States might be 
fobbed^off, from time to jkime, as long as it suited the plea- 
sure of France to tempcurise. The energetic message of 
General Jackson rudely awakened that Government 
from its delusion. They suddenly found that they weire 
dealing with an Administration which would' *< ask no. 
thing that was not clearly right, and submit to nothing 
that was wrong.". They saw that this Administration 
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I the unbounded confidence of a vast majority c^ 
the American people, and that its noUe rule of action in 
its foreign relations met with their cordial approval. 
They saw that there was a fixed determination on the 
part of this Government and this pec^le to obtain our just 
and acknowledged debt from France, ^ peaceably if we 
could, forcibly if we must." Seeing this, the tone of 
France was at once wonderfully lowered, and the silly 
measures of bravado that Government has adopted to 
hide its real sentiments and motives of actioii do l^ut add 
to the ludicrousness of the unfin'tuhate posture in which 
it has placed itself. The United States will get the in« 
demnity, principal and interei9t in full, according to the 
Treaty negotiated by M^. Rives; and France will get 
no apology— ^nothing bearing even such a remote resem. 
blance to one, that it can be palmed off upon the world 4Ls 
such by all the vaunting and gasconading of sputtering 
Frenchmen. To such luckless straits a nation is reduc 
ed that has . not sense enough of right to redeem its fiiithf 
nor might enough to maintain its perfidy. 

The Bill of Indemnity it will be seen was p^tssed by a 
vote of 289 to 187. 



CORPOEATION PROPERTY, 

r [From tjke Evtning Potti June 3, 1835.] 
Thx property belonging to the corporation of this 
city is estimated, in the Message of the Mayor which we 
had the pleasure of presenting to our readers a few days 
mnee,4it ten millions of dollars. Of the property which 
is valued at this sum, a very small portion is actually 
lequired finr the purposely of govemmetit. A large part 
of it consists of town lots, whdly unproductive. Another 
part conmsts of lots and tenements leased or rented for a 
25* 
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trifliDg consideration. That part which is in the actual 
occupancy of the corporate authorities for public uses, is 
ccMnparatively small, and smaller still that part which is 
actually needed in the exercise* of the legitimate func- 
tions of the goYernment. 

That our municipal goTernment shoidd possess no pro- 
perty, except what is really required for the performance 
of its duties, seems to us so plain a proposition as scarcely 
to require an argument to support it. We elect our city 
authorities from year to year to supervise the affairs of 
the body politic, pass needful municipal regulations, en- 
force existing laws, and attend, generally, to the preser- 
ration of public order. Adequately to fulfil these trusts, 
a building set apart for the meetings of the city authori- 
ties is necessary. A place of detention for the city cri- 
minals is necessary, and, under the present system, a 
I^ace far the city paupers. These, and a few other 
buildings, occupying grounds of a suitable location and 
extent, constitute all the real estate required fi»r the due 
administration of the functioos of our municipal gorem- 
m^it. If oui authorities, then, purchase more property 
than this, they either waste tibe money of their constitu- 
ents, or buying it on credit, or paying for it with bor- 
rowed funds, they waste the money of posterity. 

The government of our city is nothing more nor less 
than a certain number of persons chosen from year to 
year, by the suffirages of a majority of the citizens, to 
attend to those affairs which belong to all in common, or* 
in other words, the affairs of the community. Th^ re- 
present the aggregate will of the existing community in 
relation to those affairs ; and their functions, by the very 
tenure of their offices, are confined within the circle of the 
year. It is plain, then, viewing the subject on principles 
of abstract right, that a government so cc^istituted, ought 
do nothing which would not be approved by those from 
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whom it derires its powers. The accumulation of uime- 
eessary property, to the amount of millions of dollars, can 
never have been intended by any considerable number of 
voters of this city, as a duty which the city government * 
ought to perform ; and having accumulated it, to retain 
it seems equally avejfse to the plainest principles of sound 
policy and right. 

. To whom does this property bekmg 7 Not to the au* 
thorities of the city, surdy, but to the citizens them- 
selves — to tho^ who chose those authorities to manage 
their afiairt. If it belongs to them, and government is 
not a permanent existence separate from the will of the 
people, but the, mere breath of their nostrils, their mere 
representative, renewed at their pleasure from year to 
year, it must be obvious that there cati be no good reascm 
for having that property retained in the possession of the 
government. It would be much better in the possession 
of the people themselves, since every body knows that as 
a general and almost invariaUe rule, men attend to their 
private affairs much better than agents attend to their 
de^i^aled trusts. 

Let no reader.be startled at the idea we have here put 
forth', and suppose he sees in it the ghost of agrarianism, 
^-that bugbear which hasM[>een conjured with for ages to 
frighten grown-up children from asserting the dictates pf 
common sense in relation to the affairs of government. 
We have no agrarian scheme in contemplation. We 
are not about to propose a divisicm of puUic property, 
either according to the ratio of taxation, or equally by 
the poll list, or in any other ol:jectionab1e mode. But 
our citizens are every year called upon to. pay taxes. 
The last legislature passed a law authorizing our corpo- 
rate authorities to levy a tax greatly increased since last 
year. We have also our public debt, for which the pro- 
perty of our peeterUy is pledged, uid this debt was lately 
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swelled one million of dollars by mone^r borrowed to be 
paid in 1860. Now it strikes us as somewhat unreason- 
able to^ call upon the citizens to.pay taxes to defray the 
current expenses of the government* and to saddle poste* 
rity with an enormous debt, when the unnecessary and 
disposable public property now in the hands oi our muni- 
cipal goyemment would wipe off the whole amount of 
the debt which was contracted on the ^credit oi posterity, 
and defray the current expenses of the city besides for 
several years to come. 

We would by bo means dispose of our City Hall, or 
our Faik, or our Battery, any more than we would dispose 
of Broaaway or the Bowery. Th^se. are for the public, 
use, for their present, daily, and hourly-iise, in various re- 
spects. But in the public property which the Mayor 
estimates at an aggregate of ten millions of dollars there 
will be found much which is not necessary (or the pur- 
poses of Government or the health and convenience of 
the people. All such we would sell, and i^^ply the pro- 
ceeds to the liquidation of the public debt, and to the 
payment of those expenses for which taxes are now 
assessed. Let not the argument be used that this prp- 
perty will be far more valuable in a few years, and may 
then be disposed of to much greater advantage. If we 
admit the validity of this argument, it is one which may 
be urged to postpone the sale for half a century, and of 
what benefit would be the augmented amount, fiifty years 
hence, to the present people, to. whom the. property in 
truth belongs? Society is daily, hDurly> momently, 
dbanging its constituent individuals. The particles 
whioh compose the stream of life are continually passing 
away, to be succeeded by other particles, and the transi- 
tion 6f these human atoms is nowhere so rapid as in the 
whirlpool of a great city. Many of those whose votes 
elevated the present municipal officers to their places^ 
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will never cast a suffrage again — some have gone to other 
states, some to distant lands, some 4o that bourne from 
whence no traveller returns. But others will push 
into their places. The social tide will still rush on. 
The young man will pass his probationary period and 
acquii:e the rights of citizenship; foreigners will be 
adopted ; brethren from other portions of the confederacy 
will take up their abode among us. No matter, there* 
fore, how rapidly increasing in value any portion of this 
surperfluous public property may be, we who own it now 
and who next year may own it no longer, have a right 
to demand that it should be disposed of for our benefit, 
and to liquidate those debts which we have no right to 
leave for posterity to pay. 

But we deny that there is any validity in this argu- 
ment founded on the coi^ectural or probable rise of price. 
If the property improves in price, we ask whether is it 
better that the increase should be in the hands of the 
goveniment or of individual citizens 1 Should the govern^ 
ment continue to h(Ad this property for years, through 
its annual successions, it is at last to be appropriated to 
some public purpose. If the property had been disposed 
of, its increased value would necessarily have been in the 
hands of citizens, whose capacity would in the same 
measure have been increased to contribute to the public 
expenses. The property of the citizens is at all times 
abundantly able to sustain any legitimate expenses of 
government, and all property, not required for such pur- 
poses, should remain in the people's own hands. 

There is one species of public property to which we 
have not adverted in this article, because it does not pro» 
bably enter into the Mayor's estimate, but which we 
could wdl wish were also disposed of by the public au- 
thorities, and suffered to go into the hands of private 
ettizens. We allude to the wharves, piers and pi^ic 
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docks^ with the exception of the slips at the end <^ streets. 
Those in oar Tiew ought to he as free as the streeto 
tilemsdres, and the rest ought to be left in private hands. 
We cannot undertake to argue thia sublet to-day ; but 
let those Irho are disposed to differ from us» reflect thiit 
we only propose to put the wharves on the same footing 
with houses and stores, and that the same competition^ 
the same laws of supply and demand, which regulate the 
rent <^ the one description of property, would equally le*- 
gulate tiie whar&ge of the other. 



APOLOGY TO FRANCE. 

[From the Evening Poet, June 16, 1835.] 
Wb copy with exceeding pleasure the following patri- 
otic remarkB on the French question from the Pennsyl- 
vanian/ They are of a similar tenor with those which 
we copied on Saturday from the Gloucester Democrat 
It gives us great satisfaction to perceive that the sound 
democratic journals throughout the country are taking, 
as with one mind, the true Americ€m view of this subject. 
For our own part we say, Mnxioirs fob dbfbitcb, but 

NOT ONB WOBD IN BXPLANATION. 

If Mr. Livingston, as we do not doubt, left instructions 
with Mr. Barton, the American Charge cT Afairet in 
Paris, to follow him immediately to the United States, 
in the event of the bill of indemnity being passed by the 
Chamber of Peers as sent to that branch of the French 
legislature by the other Chamber, he acted, in our view, 
as bedime the representative of this 6rovemment, and es. 
tablished an additional claim to the respect of his coun- 
trymen. We do not see how, among men who have a 
sincere regard for the honour and dignity of their coun- 
try, there can be any difference of opinion as to the ques- 
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tion of the d^naiided expknatioii. If the bill ihouM 
finally become a law, the very demand is an insult to u% 
of ft far more a^pravated diaracter than the pecuniary 
wrong of which we before complained. We befi»e de* 
manded payment of a debt withheld from us by a simple 
refusal to perfonn a treaty. The payment was then 
withheld on the ground that the legislatire branch of the 
French Government did-not consider the amount claim* 
ed to be due, and maintained that the treaty was not 
binding until it should have received their sanction. But 
by the present law the amount claimed is acknowledged 
to be due to us ; yet compliance with the treaty is pod* 
tively forbidden unless the Amwican Government shall 
in the first place make satis^tory explanations to heal 
the wounded honour of Friince. To state this in eqniva- 
Imit but briefer phrase, France refuses to pay us our 
debt, unless we in the first place beg her pardon for hav* 
is^ dared to demand it. 

It does not affect the questionf in the slightest degree, 
according to ^our judgment, to say that this explanation 
is a mere matter of form which two diplomatic agents 
may arrange in a friendly interview, and without the 
slightest difficulty* If it is reduced to a mere form, it k 
still a form degrading to us. If the explanation shall be 
acknowledged to lie in the bow with which the refwesen- 
tative of the American Gofiemment salutes the French 
Minister on entmng his apartment, or in his shake of 
ihe hand ; if it is recognised in any act, word, or look, it 
is a compliance nevertheless with an insolent law — it is 
losing sight of. our own honour t^ appease the wounded 
pride g£ vain-glorious France. Never be it said in our 
history, that to obtain the paltry sum of five millions of 
dollars, we consented to any stipulations inconsistent 
with the dignity of a nation of freemen. 

We have seen with lively regret, that some papers 
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whidi profess to be democratic, take a contrary yiew of 
tilts Biji^ectf and urge the propriety of some explanation 
being made by the President to soothe the ruffled feelings 
of France, or in other words to coax the Frenchmen into 
good humour. The Albany Argus, followed as usual by 
its << gentle echo,'' but in fainter sounds of response than 
heretof<»re, seems to think that Greneral Jackson might 
comply with the demand of France, by assuring her, 
either by the repetition of a passage of his last Message, or 
by words of equivalent import, that no threat or menace 
was intended. It would be the first instance in our na- 
tional experience of the Chief Magistrate of this great 
country having comj^kd with the demand of a foreign 
Grovernment to make any explanation of any message, 
which, in his Executive capacity, he had seen properto 
oommunicate to a co-ordinate branch of the federal Gov- 
ernment. We fear it would not be the Idst. We fear 
we should be doomed to hear many iterations of the same 
insulting demand. ** What do you mean 1^ this, sir 7 " 
and ** What do you mean by that, sir 1 " would, be inter- 
rogatories to which, under the penalty of war, the Presi* 
dent of the Ufiited States wonkl have to stand ever ready 
to answer. To avoid such a disagreeable liability, in- 
stead of free, ingenuous, and unreserved communications 
from thB head of oiir Goveitmient to the national legisla- 
ture, in which all subjedts o#genera1 intertot are frankly 
and fully discussed, and tiie opinions of the Chief Magis- 
trate candidly stated, we should soon see short, vague, 
unsatisfactory addresses,- like those of the King of Eng^ 
land to Parliament, in which the few words that are em- 
ployed seem used rather to conceal than ea^r^ssthe wri- 
ter's meaning. 

We may be wrong in the view we take of this subject, 
and if we are, we are very wrong, since it seems to us 
the question does not admit of doubt. It seems to us that 
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France has no right to ask, much less demand, an expla- 
nation of the message, since it is a mere expression of 
the views of one branch of the Government to another, 
and not an act or expression of the Government at all. 
It seems to us that she has no need of an explanation, 
since the message, so far from being obscure, was so plain 
that he who runs might read it, and was as decorous and 
temperate, in all that related to France, as any document 
which ever recounted the wrongs which one nation had 
experienced from another; or proposed any mode of final 
redress. If we consider the case as between individuals 
under analogous circumstances, we shall clearly see the 
gross impropriety of yielding submission to the law of 
France, and entering into degrading explanations, in or- 
der that it may please hi? High Mightiness, the King of 
the French, to pay his debts. Let our readers suppose 
that a subscriber of this journal' had put off our collector 
for twenty years by various excuses and evasions ; that 
he had then entered into a solemn covenant to pay us 
our money by ' a given time ; had subsequently violated 
that obligation, and after several additional delays, again 
agreed to pay it, but only on condition that we should 
first appease his wounded honour by making a satisfac- 
tory explanation^et our readers suppose such a case, 
and each answer for himself what ought to be our reply. 
To make the case more analogous, it should be supposed 
that the debt, in this instance, had not been incurred by 
the mere accumulation of subscription dues, but had been 
created originally by a forcible entry into our office, and 
a wanton destruction or seizure of our property. 

With the Pennsylvanian, we entertain the utmost con- 
fidence that thePresidfentofthe United States will act 
in the matter now about to come before him in the same 
spirit of lofty patriotism and independence which has 
distinguished him all his life long, and most conspicu^ 
Vol. 1.-26 
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ously and gloriously in his iikistrioiis adminiatration ^ 
the American €r6?emnient We entertain no single 
misgiving of fear that he will ever do an act to sully the 
bright page which he has written in our country's his- 
tory. Age^ has not chilled his spirit, wxt abated one '}6t 
the ardour of his patriotism. The honour of this people 
in his hands is safe, and will not be surrendered to the 
audacious demand of France. 

We have hopes, we confess, that the French Govern- 
ment will before this have come to their senses, and ex- 
punged the insolent condition from their law. Should it 
be otherwise, however, much as we should regret hostile 
measures on many accounts, there are paramount reasons 
why we should desire to see them promptly resorted to» 
For our own part, we could wish that war, immediate 
war, might be the alteniative. We trust that we have 
not been vainly boasting all this while, that while we 
would ask nothing not clearly right, we wndd tuhmU to 
nothing that is wrong* We trust there is spirit enough in 
the country yet to maintain our character, at whatever 
expense of treasure or of blood. Our fetthers went to war 
for a three«penny tax on tea. Their sons have suffered 
a worse wrong* They have been smitten on the right 
cheek : wiii they turn the left also ? 



OUT OF DEBT. 

[From th€ Evening Po9t^ June 30, 1835.] 
It is the peculiar boast of the people of the United 
States that the nation is now out of debt. We hear it 
repieated every day with an exultation which would be 
just, if the boast were true. But as it is not true, it may 
be worth while to apprise our fellow-citizens of the real 
irtate of the case. The People of the United States are 
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not out of debt, and never will be, wbile the present 
system of banking and borrowing continues to subsist. 

The General (Government it is certain o#es nothing. 
Thanks, to the policy of Greneral Jackson, it has redeemed 
Uli its obligations. But what shall we say of the States 
individually ? Are they out of debt ? On the contrary, 
are they not, almost without exceptipn, every day^ plung- 
ing deeper and deeper into the bottomless pit of unre- 
deemed and irredeemable obligation f Some are borrow- 
ing millions for public improvements ; others pledging 
the credit of the States, or in other words the property of 
the citizens, for millions ; and others are be<^ming sub- 
scribers to banks, and canals, and railroads, to the amoUjat 
of millions more. Under this system, the individual 
States at this moment owe more money than did the 
United States, at the close of either of the wats of Inde- 
pendence. Yet we boast ofheing out of debt ! 

Who pay the piper for all this pditical and speculating 
dancing ? Who pay the interest by th^ sweat of their 
brow, and who must pay the principal, by the sweat of 
their brow^ or transmit the everlasting burden from the 
backs of one generation to another ? The same people who 
boast of being out of debt. . What difference, we would 
ask, is there between the debts w^ owe as citizens of the 
United States and citizens of a State 1 Must we not 
equally labour and sweat under their weight T Must we 
not pay them at once, or we and our posterity pay them 
ten times over in interest ? UnquestionaUy. Yet for 
all this, faster, ten times faster, are the legislatures of the 
states plunging the people over head and ears in debt, 
than the Federal Government is relieving them from 
their burdens. There is not a legislative session held in 
any state of the Union in which some new debt is not 
contracted, some new weight laid on the backs of the 
people and their posterity. The latter unhappily* can 
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say nothing against all this f but we will tell the former, 
that if they do not say something to the purpose, and say 
it soon, never poor ass, not even the ass of all asses, old 
England, was so laden with wealth, the burden of which 
be bears without sharing in the spoils, as will be the la- 
bouring classes of this couptry. Insteiad of leaving free- 
dom and competency to their posterity, they will leave 
them nothing but their debts to pay, and receive in re- 
turn nothing but curses. 

But the debts created by loans for public improvements 
and pledges of state credit, are not the only blessings to 
be conferred on posterity. There are in the United 
States upwards of six hundred Banks at this moment 
with an issue of paper probably amounting to two hundred 
millions of paper money. Who pays, the piper for this 
mode of dancing 7 Who pays the eiqpenses of banking 
houses, salaries of officers and other contingencies ? Who 
paid u million and a half for the marble palace in which 
the great paper Mammon is worshipped in Philadelphia 1 
And who will be obliged to pay all these through all time 
to come, so long as they exist and crush us to the earth 1 
The people ; the labouring classes of the United States^ 
and their foredoomed posterity. 

Let us go on. Who has paid the penalty of all the 
millions which the failure c^ hundreds of paper banks left 
unredeemed 1 The people ; the labouring classes of these 
United States. And who is now actually ^esponsihle 
for the two hundred millions of paper money now circula* 
ting in every house, and from hand to hand in every nook 
and corner of the land ? Out of whose pockets, out of 
the sweat of whose brow,, come the- dividends of these 
banks ; and whence will be derived the means of re-» 
deeming these two hundred miUions, if they are ever 
redeemed 1 From the pockets of the people; from the 
sweat of the labouring classes. And who will pay both 
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interest and priiici(>al of these enormous issues of paper 
money, resting on paper promises ? We answer again, 
the labouring classes of the United States. If this pa- 
per is ever redeemed it must be by the profits of these 
instituticms squeezed out of the People ; amd if it is pot, 
the same People must pay the penalty, by losing the 
whole amount in eirculation. It will die on their hands. 
Thus it will be seen, as clear as the light of day, that 
these two hundred millions of paper money operate as 
acfoal debts on the People of the United States. They 
pay the interest, and they must redeem the principal, if 
it is ever redeemed. Happy people! to be «o out of 
debt, and thrice happy posterity to inherit so many bless- 
iJigs! 



EDWARD LIVINGSTON. 

[From the Evening Poat^ June 23, 1835.] 
The Constituti6n has at length arrived. We bid Mr. 
Livingston welcome back to that country, whose honour 
he has shown himself so ready and so al>le to maintain 
abroad. Th^ attention of this community has been 
earnestly fixed upon Mr. Livingston through the whole 
course of the difficult and unpleasant controversy with 
France ; and the regard before entertained for him, as a 
worthy son of New- York, as a man whose distinguished 
talents had always been e^terted to advance the great 
principles of democratic government, and whose whole . 
life indeed had been passed in the discharge of various 
important public trusts, has been increased and strength* 
«ened by the firm yet moderate, and dignified yet concilia- 
tory manner in which he has conducted himself through 
the responsible and delicate circumstances in which he 
ihas been placed. 
25* 
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Mr, Livingston seems truly to have adopted, as his 
rule of action, the noble sentiment of General Jackson, 
to ask nothing that is not clearly rights and submit to 
nothing that is wrong. He seems to hav^ borne con- 
stantly in mind, too, that he was the representative of 
his country^ and to have merged, on more than one 
irritating occasion, the feelings of the man in those which 
were proper to the nation. We have hence beheld him 
actii^ with the most temperate and lofty forbearance, in 
circumstances which were calculated to stir ordinary 
minds to violence, and by which there fire few men, even 
of deliberate judgment, who would not have been urged 
into some hasty measure or expression of asperity. But 
Mr. Livingston kept his eyes steadily fixed on the real 
interest and dignity of his <;ountry, determined not to 
sacrifice, under the influence of any private motive, or by 
yidding to any natural suggestion of personal resent- 
ment, the slightest portion of that weight which the 
American cause possesses, as well by the moderation and 
calmness with Which it has been urged through every 
stage of the protracted negotiation, as by the intrinsic 
justice of the original claim. 

We are sure that we but speak the universal senti- 
ment of the democracy of this community and of the 
country, when we express the warmest' approbation of 
the course pursued by Mr. Livingston, while the minister 
of the American Government in France. He may rest 
assured that his countrymen have fully appreciated the 
embarrassing circumstances in which he has been placed ; 
that they have keenly fblt . the sa rcasms and contu. 
melious expressions which were aimed at him ; and have 
admired the equanimity with which he. withstood the petty 
malice of gasconading assailants, whose dearest object 
would have been achieved, could they have disturbed 
that evenness and dignity which made their own vehe. 
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mence and bravado so contemptible in the sight of na. 
tions. 

That the sentiments we have here expressed are enter- 
tained by the democracy of this metropolis we have good 
reason to know, and suitable measures w^re already on 
foot, before the Constitution arrived, to testify to Mr. 
Livingston, in an unequivocal manner, the respect and 
entire approbation which his conduct abroad has created, 
New-York, though the commercial centre of this great 
empire, and having consequently a deep stake • in the 
preservation of aftiity with foreign nations, will be prompt 
to support the administration in any step proper to assert 
the honour of the country* New-York insists upon a 
strict, unconditional fulfilment of the French treaty, at 
all hazards, and will never consent that the Republic 
shall be degraded, through its Chief Magistrate, by yield- 
ing any explanations in compliance with the insolent de- 
mand of France. 

The elevated and firm, yet calm and assuasive conduct 
of Mr. Livingston at the French Court, with whatever 
satisfaction it has been viewed by our fellow-citizens, 
yet adds but ^ne claim to the many he before possessed 
on their liveliest regard. A native of the Empire State ; 
a man whose talents, from an early period of his life fi>r 
a long series of years, were constantly exerted to promote 
the best interest of this community ; who has served it, 
and served it faithfully, in various official capacities ; 
who has presided over this metropolis as its chief magis- 
trate, and represented it in Congress : such a man, re- 
turning to his birth-place from a foreign mission, which 
has been embarrassed with unusual difficulties, and con- 
ducted with unusual ability and dignity, has an irresisti- 
ble title to the most cordial reception. 

The names of few men are recorded in our history 
whose lives have been of more real service to the re- 
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public than that of Mr. Livingston. Identified from his 
youth upward with the party which professes the politi- 
cal principles of Jefierson, the whole tenor of his pu^^lic 
conduct has been to illustrate and advance those princi- 
pies. Early Ablectejd to represent this city in Congress, 
be was one of the sturdiest and ablest advocates of the 
doctrine of democratic equality, at a time when the oppo- 
site opinions were upheld by the most formidable array 
<^ taient which has ever contended, in this country, under 
the banner of aristocracy. The learning of Mr. Livings- 
t(Mi, the force of his eloquence, and thie ccnnprehensive 
reach and unanswerable cogency of his writings, did 
much to~ accomplish the ultimate triumph of democratic 
principles, a result so auspicious to the cause of equal 
freedom. His patriotic efforts did not stop here ; but in 
the legidature of his adopted state, and in the celebrated 
<< Ckxie," for which she is indebted to the vast erudition, 
vigorous intellect, sound judgiiient, and fervent patriot* 
ism of that distinguished man, he still exerted all his pow- 
ers to promote the happiness ^f his countrirmen and erect 
a strong foundation for their rights. In consonance 
with his whole career has been the course of Mr. Livings. 
ton as the diplomatic representative of his Government 
in France. After experiencing the contumelies of inso- 
lent Frenchmen for calmly but streniipusly asserting the 
rights and honour of his country, he is once more among 
us, on that soil where he drew his first breath, and among 
that pec^le for whom he exerted his earliest efibrts. It 
is for his country mmi to say what shall be his reception* 
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THE O'CONNELL GUARDS. 

[ JFVcwi the Evening Poet, June 25, 1835.] 

Thk incendiary papers continue their efforts to inflame 
the minds of such native citizens as they can influence 
against our citizens of Irish hirth : 

" Th» 0*Conn»ll Guards. — ^No greater insult was 
ever offered the American People than the arrangements 
now being made for raising in this city an Irish regiment 
to be called the ^O^Canndl Guards^ Such a corps 
would soon attempt to enforce with the bayonet what too 
many of the misguided and ignorant of the foreign voters 
already boast of— the complete subjection of the Natke 
citizens to their dictation. We know Governor Marcy 
too well to believe it possible that he will sanction such 
an outrage upon society, notwithstanding its being got 
up under the audioes of that creature Caxbrblbno and 
his associates ; and trust this infamous proceeding is des- 
tined to recoil upon the unprincipled Party which origin- 
ated it." 

The first obseryati(Hi we have to make is to repeat, in 
the most earnest manner, the hope we have heretc^ore 
expressed that our fellow^itizens of Irish birth will con- 
tinue to exhibit, in the trying circumstances in which 
they ara placed, that moderation and forbearance which 
distinguished their cohdupt when they were made the 
object of mob assaults in the spring of 1884, and which 
has no less distinguished them in the recent disorders. 
Could they be excited, by the inflammatory paragraphs 
of those prints which are endeavouring to array the com. 
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munity against them, to commit any act of violence — to 
become the aggressors in any tumultuary movement — a 
leading object of their unprincipled opponents would be 
accomplished ^ and that single retaliatory act would be 
used against them with all the zeal and industry of the 
most bitter political hatred. Should they Continue, on 
the other hand, to rely upon the civil authorities for pro- 
tection in their rights, the inflammatcny arts of their op- 
ponents must react upon themselves. It is not possible 
that any considerable number of citizens can long be 
misled by the wicked efforts of those utiprincipled news- 
papers which, by .the most tlnfounded calumnies, and the 
most inflammatory appeals to the worst passions of their 
readers, have provoked this temporary ebullition of pop. 
ular feeling against the Irish. 

With regard to the pretended « insult offered to the 
American people" in. the proposition to raise a regiment 
under the title of the O'Connell Guards, let any American 
citizen, of whatever lineage, examine the subject dis- 
passionately for a moment, and he will plainly see that 
the only insult offered to the cfommunity lies in the con- 
duct of the prints which have opposed the formation of 
this regiment, not in that of the authors of the undertak- 
ing. Our institutions must be frail or rotten indeed, if 
they stand in any danger from a militia regiment com- 
posed of citizens, no master from what country they may 
have sprung. A truly intelligent mind can entertain no 
apprehensions of any undue or untoward influence be- 
ing exercised in this country by those who ^have come 
among us from foreign nations. , Emigrants from every 
quarter of the globe, landing upon our shores, are assimi- 
lated by the principles of liberty, and form a part of one 
harmonious people, all equally interested in the preserva- 
tion of those institutions, which, like the dews of heaven, 
shed equal benefits upon all. If it is a quality inherent 
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in the very nature of a free goyernment thus to incline 
all hearts in its favour, with what double cordiality and de- 
votedness must the Irish emigrant feel enlisted in its 
support, with whom a love for liberty has been the main 
principle of action from the cradle, and to escape from 
political oppression his sole motive in abandoning the 
land of his birth, and making this the land of his adop- 
tioM. The bayonets of Irish citizens will never be raised 
against the breasts of native Americans, unless, indeed^ 
political fanaticism and persecution — shall have recourse 
to arms to effect their unhallowed purposes, and render 
an armed defence necessary. 

It will be well fot our citizens, when they read the ar- 
ticles intended to excite in their minds feelings of jea- 
lousy and unkii\dness towards the Irish, to remember that 
there is no portion of our society more devotedly attach, 
ed to the principles of human liberty than those against 
whom it is now sought to direct popular hostility. In- 
deed, the true and only motive of these attempts lies in 
this very circumstance. Had. a majority of the Irish 
citizens supported the United States Bank in its auda- 
clous war upon the Grovernment and the rights of the peo- 
ple, the minions of the Bank, the purchased slaves who 
conduct the Courier and the Star, would never have 
sought to stir up the popular enmity against them, and 
make them the victims of riot and violence. 

That Mr. Cambreleng has had any thing to do, direct, 
ly or indirectly, with the proposed regiment of O'Connell 
Guards, is wholly untrue — a malicious fabrication of a 
print destitute of the principle. of truth and of every sen- 
timent of honour. If it were otherwise, however, we do 
not know that he would be particularly obnoxious to cen- 
sure ; for we Have not forgotten that a regiment of Iriali 
citizens, under the title of ** the Irish Greens," long exist- 
ed in this city, were noted for the excellence of their dLs- 
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cipline, and the propriety of their conduct, and when the 
war with Great Britain broke out, ydiunteered their ser* 
vices to go upon the frontier, and demeaned themselves 
with the most distinguished gallantry, and the most ar- 
dent devotion to the best interests of their adopted coun* 
try. 
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